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EDITORS' PREFACE 

This rolume upon the management of ocean steamship traffic 
is the first of a series of manuals designed to assist young men 
in training for the shipping business. The necessity for such a 
series of manuals became evident when, as a result of the great 
war, the tonnage of vessels under the American Flag was, within 
a brief period, increased many fold. To carry on the war, and 
to meet the demands of ocean commerce after the war, the United 
States Government, through the Shipping Board and private 
ship-yards, brought into existence a large mercantile marine. 
If these ships are to continue in profitable operation under the 
American Flag, the people of the United States must be trained 
to operate them. Steamship companies, ship-brokers and freight 
forwarders must all be able to secure men necessary to carry on 
the commercial and shipping activities that make use of the ships. 
A successful merchant marine requires ships, men to man the 
ships, and business organization to give employment to the ves* 
sels. 

In its Bulletin upon "Vocational Education for Foreign Trade 
and Shipping" (since republished as "Training for Foreign 
Trade,'' Miscellaneous Series No. 97, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments), the Federal Board for Vocational Education includes 
among other courses suggested for foreign trade training two 
shipping courses upon subjects with which exporters should be 
familiar, namely, "Principles of Ocean Transportation" and 
"Ports and Terminals." Although such general courses are 
helpful to the person engaging in the exporting business a train- 
ing for the steamship business as a profession requires much 
greater detail in the knowledge of concrete facts of a routine 
nature. An analysis was made of the various divisions of the 
steamship office organization and it was suggested to the United 
States Shipping Board that as no literature existed of sufficient 
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practicability and detail several manuals should be written cover- 
ing the principal features of shore operations. 

The response of the Shipping Board was hearty. The Ship- 
ping Board appointed Mr. Emory R. Johnson of its staflf, then 
conducting an investigation of ocean rates and terminal charges, 
as its editor. The Federal Board for Vocatibnal Education 
designated Mr. R. S. MacElwee, then engaged in the prepara- 
tion of studies in foreign commerce. Before the project was 
completed Mr. Johnson severed his connection with the Shipping 
Board in 1919, and January, 1919, Mr. MacElwee became Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. The interest of the editors in the 
project did not terminate, however, and their close cooperation 
has been voluntarily continued out of conviction that the works 
will be helpful. 

The books have been written with a view to their being read 
by individual students conducting their studies without guidance, 
also with the expectation that they will be used as class text 
books. Doubtless colleges, technical institutes, and high schools 
having courses in foreign trade, shipping business and ocean 
transportation will desire to use these volumes as class texts 
in a manner outlined in "Training for the Steamship Business," 
by R. S. MacElwee, Miscellaneous Series 98, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is expected that evening classes and part time 
schools, organized under the patronage of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Chambers of Commerce, and other 
interested organizations will find the manuals useful. Should 
these volumes accomplish the desired purpose of giving the 
American people a somewhat greater proficiency in the business 
of operating ships, they will have proven successful. 

The Editors 
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The preparation of this text was undertaken at the suggestion 
of the editors : Dr. Emory R. Johnson, representing the United 
States Shipping Board, and Dr. R. S. MacElwee, representing the 
Federal Board for Vocational Training. It is one of a series of 
manuals "being prepared for use in giving instruction in the va- 
rious phases of the steamship business." In this volume of the 
series an eflFort is made to present in systematic order the prin- 
cipal facts, forms, practices, functions and principles which 
young men engaged in or contemplating employment in the ocean 
shipping business should know with respect to steamship traffic 
management. 

The text is divided into three parts. In Part I, dealing 
with the traffic organization of ocean shipping, the organization 
and functions of the various types of ocean services and traffic 
agencies are classified and defined. Separate chapters are in- 
cluded to discuss at some length the business organization and 
functions of the .Freight and Passenger Traffic Departments of 
Steamship lines; the organization and administration of char- 
tered steamship services and ship brokers; the organization 
of ocean conferences ; and the organization and services of ocean 
freight forwarders. 

Ocean shipping documents — their contents, form and uses — 
are described and many are reproduced for the convenience of 
the student in Part II. Separate chapters deal with the shipping 
documents required by ocean carriers; those required by the 
United States Government; those required by foreign govern- 
ments in the United States export trade; and those used in the 
freight forwarding business. An account is also given of time 
and voyage charter parties. The many forms reproduced in 
these chapters are made out for assumed or actual shipments so 
that the student may see how they are used in practice. 

Part III, dealing with ocean freight rates and regfulation, con- 
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tains chapters on ocean freight classifications and rate tariffs; 
ocean rate-making; and the regulation of steamship services and 
rates by the Government. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the various officials 
of steamship lines, and to the ship brokers, steamship agents, 
freight forwarders, customhouse brokers, and customs authorities 
who have rendered valuable assistance in explaining their business 
organizations and practices and in providing and making out 
forms. Acknowledgment is also due to Dr. R. S. MacElwee for 
the use of an unpublished "job analysis" of the organization of a 
steamship line ; and to Mr. Joseph A. Slechta for the use of an 
unpublished paper on Practical Steamship Operation, I wish 
to acknowledge with gratitude the advice and encouragement re- 
ceived from Dr. Emory R. Johnson, 

The index was prepared by Mr. T. P. Harris. 

Grover G. Huebner 
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CHAPTER I 

TYPES OF OCEAN SERVICES AND TRAFFIC AGENCIES 

The student of steamship traffic management, before making 
a more detailed examination of the traffic organization and func- 
tions of the various ocean transportation services and of the prin- 
cipal types of steamship traffic agencies, should obtain a bird's- 
eye view of the entire traffic structure of ocean shipping. A 
view of steamship traffic management as a whole will also assist 
him in mastering the shipping documents described in Part II 
of this manual, and in obtaining a knowledge of ocean rate- 
making and the regulation and control of the steamship business 
by the Government, subjects which are discussed in Part III. 
The preliminary outline of the organization of ocean shipping 
contained in this chapter is followed with a more detailed 
account of the organization and practices of traffic management. 

There are three types of ocean transportation services, which 
are provided respectively by the regular steamship lines, by 
chartered vessels or tramps, and by private or industrial lines. 
Each of these services has its variations, each performs definite 
functions, and each is so organized and managed as to make 
possible the attainment of these functions. 

Regular Steamship Lines 

The regular steamship line service is the most generally known 
because it includes the great ocean passenger lines and the 
world's largest and fastest steamships, and because it is widely 
advertised. The regular line service is not, however, performed 
exclusively in the great passenger steamers with which the travel- 
ing public is familiar. There are a variety of different kinds of 
regular steamship lines. The passenger carrying lines vary 
ever)rwhere from those which carry mainly passengers, mail, 
express goods, some high class freight and relatively small quan- 
tities of heavy cargo to those which depend largely upon freight 
cargoes but have accommodations for a limited ntmiber of pas- 
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sengers. Steamship lines operating vessels of great speed having 
relatively little space for cargo are sometimes referred to as 
"express lines"; those which carry large numbers of passengers 
as well as much high class freight and bulky cargo are often 
called "passenger lines" ; and those carrying mainly freight car- 
goes but with accommodations for some passengers are known 
as "combination lines." But there is no universally accepted 
terminology. 

The regular line service also includes many "cargo lines" 
which operate over regular routes and on scheduled sailings, as 
do the passenger carrying lines, but confine themselves to freight 
traffic. They operate many of the world's fastest, largest and 
best equipped general cargo steamers. 

The distinctive function of the regular lines is to operate ves* 
sels and carry freight for the shipping public, or passengers, on 
regular routes and so far as possible on scheduled sailings. They 
also perform the important f tmctions of providing a service espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of shippers who desire to ship high 
class freight requiring rapid transportation or delivery within 
a specified time, and of those who have less than shipload lots 
of cargo which do not warrant the chartering of an entire tramp 
vessel. The regular freight rates of the lines are usually higher 
than the charter rates of tramps, but Hne steamers are fre- 
quently put "on the berth" for bulky cargoes of grain, case oil 
or similar commodities to fill up space not occupied by general 
cargo or to avoid the need of taking on excessive ballast In 
such instances the lines may also afford the shipper of such 
cargoes the advantage of low shipping costs. The passenger 
carrying lines perform the additional special function of pro- 
viding a service adapted to the transportation of passengers and 
the international mails. 

The traffic conditions favorable to a regular line service obvi- 
ously do not prevail in all ocean trades. The operation of a 
regular line of vessels over definite routes and on scheduled 
sailings depends upon the availability of a regular flow of traffic 
over the selected routes. Line steamers do not need to sail over 
direct routes connecting a single clearance port with a single 
port of discharge; they may stop at various points of call and 
their routes may be triangular or contain a number of "legs." 
They may also receive traffic at the selected ports from many 
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interior points and from outports, and similariy discharge traffic 
destined to interior points and outports. They may have definite 
connections with branch Hnes or other steamship lines for the 
interchange of traffic. Unless the total existing or prospective 
traffic is sufficiently heavy and regular, however, conditions are 
not favorable for the operation of a regular line service. This 
regularity and volume of traffic, moreover, has particular ref- 
erence to general freight cargoes, and in the case of passenger 
lines to passenger traffic. 

The nature of line services and line traffic requires an exten- 
sive organization and facilities. Lines have definite arrange- 
ments with respect to docks, wharfs and warehouses, and other 
port facilities; they solicit and advertise for traffic, and they 
maintain a permanent main office and field organization. Some 
lines provide services in a number of different trades and operate 
trunk lines and branch lines or feeders in the same way that 
large railroad systems do. 

Most steamship lines are operated by steamship companies or 
by steamship agents who are engaged in the business of operat- 
ing lines for themselves or for line companies. There are some 
government lines, but such lines usually are also operated through 
steamship companies. The business organization of a steam- 
ship company or agent depends upon the volume and character 
of its traffic, the efforts needed to obtain traffic, the number 
and kind of services provided, the number of ports of call, and 
the views of officials and owners regarding organization. The 
organization of no line is strictly typical of all other lines. The 
organization contained in Chart No. I is that of a large freight 
and passenger carrying line ; it is t3rpical of such lines and it dis- 
closes the main business departments found in most line organi- 
zations. The business organization of each line within the va- 
rious departments will of course vary as stated above. Cargo 
lines dispense with the Passenger Traffic Department, and most 
of the officials and other employees of small lines perform a wider 
range of duties than those of large lines, the volume of whose 
business warrants a high degree of specialization. The Freight 
and Passenger Traffic Department contained in Chart No. I are 
fully described in subsequent chapters. These departments are 
important parts of the larger business organization, all parts of 
which shotdd cooperate when desirable and are brought together 
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under the Vice-Presidents, President and Board of Directors. The 
chart indicates the possible avenues of promotion and the many 
different kinds of positions available in a large line organization. 
It will be noted that the largest department in the entire or- 
ganization is the Department of Operations, which has charge of 
all the various functions of physical operation and maintenance 
as distinct from commercial or traffic activities. It is in fact a 
group of departments brought together under the Manager of 
Operations. The work of loading, discharging, provisioning, 
maintaining and running the line's vessels involves so much 
detail and responsibility that in the large line selected for analysis 
it is divided among various subdepartments and agencies, each 
with responsible heads. The Wharf Department under the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Wharves has complete charge of the 
physical work of receiving and delivering traffic at the line's 
docks, wharves, piers and warehouses. Its work is so closely 
connected with that of the traffic departments that the student 
of traffic management will do well to master the detailed account 
given in the volume of this series on Wharf Management by Dr. 
R. S. MacElwee and Mr. T. R. Taylor. The Marine or Deck 
Department under the Marine Superintendent sees to the docking 
and undocking of the line's vessels and also includes the deck 
department of the vessels when afloat. The officers and crew 
comprising the deck department of a ship are indicated in the 
chart. The Engineer Department under a Superintendent En- 
gineer similarly has charge of the engine department of the line's 
ships, and of the upkeep of their engines and repairs to their 
hulls in case they need to be put in dry dock. The Construction 
Department, consisting of a Chief of Construction, assistant con- 
structors, draftsmen and a clerical force, has charge of the line's 
ship and other construction work. The Victualing Department, 
under a Victualing Superintendent, has charge of all the food 
supplies needed aboard a ship, purchasing and handling them 
ashore and supervising the serving of them afloat through the 
vessel's chief stewards and their staff of assistants, storekeepers, 
cooks, etc. Under the Manager of Operations of this line there 
is also a Chartering Department which handles the company's 
ship chartering transactions. Its organization is similar to that 
of a ship broker.* 
^Described in Chapter IV. 
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The Manager of Operations, moreover, has branch offices at out- 
ports in the United States, and branch offices and agencies at 
foreign ports to conduct the line's operating functions away from 
its home office. 

The line organization selected as the basis for discussion also 
has a Treasurer's Department. The Treasurer, who is its execu- 
tive head, has control of the company's financial affairs within the 
limits set by the Board of Directors, and he signs its stock certifi- 
cates and manages its banking and foreign exchange relations. 
The Assistant Treasurer, under him, has charge of the Money 
Order and Draft Department which is so closely connected with 
the Passenger Traffic Department that his office is located there. 
The Cashier, assistant cashiers, cashbook keepers and clerks of 
the Treasurer's department, some of whom are located in various 
departments throughout the organization, receive the company's 
fimds and keep the necessary cash records. The money received 
by the Cashier or his staff is turned over to the Treasurer, who 
is responsible for its safe-keeping. 

The Comptroller's Department is divided into the offices of 
the Comptroller and Assistant Comptroller and three subdepart- 
ments. The Comptroller is the executive head of the entire de- 
partment and has charge of disbursements and financial state- 
ments. The Assistant Comptroller is responsible for the making 
of the monthly and yearly balance sheets Snd for the keeping of 
the general books of the company. This necessitates the con- 
solidation and posting of accounts which are of two principal 
kinds: voyage accounts and general expense. The accounting 
classification is so elaborate that the Assistant Comptroller of 
the line has a staff of three subdepartments, — ^Accoimting, Audit- 
ing and Voucher. 

The Chief and Assistant Chief of the Accounting Department 
and a staff of bookkeepers have charge of posting items in the 
ledgers from the cashbooks and other books kept in various parts 
of the line's organization; and they take off monthly trial bal- 
ances, and prepare statements as requested. The Auditor has 
charge of checking the company's funds and keeping the neces- 
sary books; he signs vouchers before payment, checks bills and 
files them in his office, and checks and files foreign accounts. He 
has a staff of clerks to assist in this work, and as he is in charge 
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of the passenger manifests covering each voyage as they are 
received from the Passenger Traffic Department he has the as- 
sistance of a "passenger manifest clerk." The Auditor of Dis- 
bursements with a staff, as shown in Chart No. I, has charge of 
the final payment of all outgoing funds. Vouchers payable at a 
bank are prepared and sent out under the immediate direction of 
his "chief voucher clerk/' A "disbursement book clerk" has charge 
of the keeping of the disbursement books. A "petty cash ac- 
count clerk" deals directly with the Cashier's clerks, who keep the 
petty cash accounts in the Treasurer's Department. A junior 
"clerk for the prevention of duplication" is entrusted with card 
index records of bills against which he checks bills to avoid the 
danger of having the same bill paid more than once. The voucher 
department also has a number of junior "bill filing clerks." 

The business organization of a steamship line may have an 
Insurance Department to handle its insurance work, particularly 
that having to do with the placing of marine insurance and the 
adjustment of claims. The insuring of vessels through self-in- 
surance funds, mutual associations, outside marine insurance 
companies and underwriters, or through the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance of the United States Treasury Department is 
fully described in the manual of this series on Marine Insurance 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

There is also a Secretary, the duties of whose office arc similar 
to those usually performed by the secretary of any large company. 
The line's legal work may be in charge of a Counsel or it may 
be turned over to an outside firm of attorneys. Its organization 
may have a Chief Clerk with a general clerical staff, and a num- 
ber of the higher executive officers may have private secretaries. 

To emphasize the fact that the organization outlined in Chart 
No. I is that of a large steamship line and that smaller lines have 
a less extensive and complex organization, attention is called to 
Chart No. II. This chart does not show the line's entire clerical 
staff and field forces, but it brings out the various departments 
of its main office organization. 

■ 

The Tramp or Chartered Service 

Very differently organized and less generally understood is 
the freight service performed by the thousands of cargo vessels 
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that operate without established sailing schedules and confine 
themselves to no. definite routes or limited group of ports. They 
are known as tramps because they may be chartered to carry 
cargo over any route and to any port not prevented by inadequate 
harbor depths or legal restrictions. They are usually chartered 
to transport full cargoes of heavy, bulky commodities and are 
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therefore of great importance in the ore, coal, grain, nitrate, 
phosphate, lumber, clay, building material, chalk, sugar and 
iron and steel trades, where the shipment of large cargoes is the 
common practice. But their services are not limited to these 
trades; tramps may be chartered to carry cargoes of any kind 
not requiring vessels of special design and equipment. 

The fundamental document governing the relations between the 
tramp owner or operator and the charterer is the charter party. 
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When chartered for a single voyage a trip or voyage charter is 
executed, and when a vessel is chartered for a period of time or 
a number of voyages the underlying contract is known as a time 
charter. The numerous variations within these two general 
classes of charter parties are described in Chapters XII and 
XIII. 

Though the chartered freight service usually refers to the 
chartering of tramps for full caiigoes, tramp vessels are also 
used in other ways. They are sometimes put "on the berth" by 
their owners or operators, either for full or partial cargoes. 
Caiigo is then sought by personal solicitation or advertising and 
sailing dates and ports of discharge may be announced. Many 
shippers with large or small cargoes may deliver their shipments 
to the tramp vessel as they would to a line, each paying freight 
rates for his particular cargo instead of a charter rate or hire 
covering the services of the entire vessel for a voyage or period 
of time. A tramp may be similarly put on the berth by ship 
brokers or by speculators who charter it on their own account 
and then endeavor to find cargoes for it When a tramp is en- 
gaged in this service it may come into direct competition with 
the regular lines'; it then becomes a speculation which is usually 
not undertaken unless line rates seem to be exorbitant or a short- 
age in line tonnage occurs. A tramp may, however, be put on the 
berth for cargoes destined to ports which are not as yet served 
by regular lines. Shippers who charter a vessel for a full cargo 
and are required to pay the owner on that basis sometimes put 
the vessel on the berth to fill available space not occupied by the 
cargoes of the charterers. 

Tramps are at times chartered by regular lines to operate in 
the line service. A line may need one or more additional vessels 
during the season when its traffic is heaviest; or it may own a 
part of its fleet and regularly operate chartered vessels in its line 
service; and there are steamship lines with entire fleets consist- 
ing of chartered vessels. Cargo vessels are in this way with- 
drawn from the tramp service by cargo lines, and passenger 
steamers are sometimes chartered by passenger lines. 

As cargo vessels, when operating as tramps, for the most part 
carry full cargoes of heavy, bulky commodities they are not 
always in direct competition with the regular lines. The two ser- 
vices, however, arc not wholly non-competitive, for lines fre- 
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quently seek heavy, bulky commodities either as part of their 
regular cargo or as berth cargo, and tramp vessels are sometimes 
put on the berth for the type of cargo that is ordinarily carried 
by the lines. Each has certain competitive advantages. The 
capital and operating costs of tramps are less than those of the 
regular lines. Tramp vessels are built for economy and freight 
capacity; they are usually of average size, speed, and draft, and 
are fitted to carry large cargoes not requiring specialized equip- 
ment. Tramp owners and operators need not provide themselves 
with or make permanent arrangements for expensive docks, 
wharves, warehouses and other port facilities. They need not 
expend large sums on advertising or maintain permanent domes- 
tic and foreign branch offices, district offices and agents. The 
totensive business organization needed by lines is not duplicated 
in the tramp service, for the tramps depend largely upon ship 
brokers for their charterers or cargoes. Their office organiza- 
tion for planning and directing operations and for other pur- 
poses, and the services performed by ship brokers are discussed 
in Chapter IV. 

The tramps, however, are at a disadvantage in certain 
respects as compared with the lines with whom they sometimes 
compete. They are not adapted to transport the profitable high 
class freight which moves in less than full cargoes and requires 
rapid delivery; nor do they share in the passenger and mail 
business. They do not have the business organization needed for 
the regular transportation, handling and solicitation of general 
cargo traffic and they have no clientele of regular patrons. When 
competing against lines for grain which is frequently bid for by 
the latter as berth cargo, they face the disadvantage of having 
to depend entirely upon the cargo of grain for the profits of their 
voyage, while the lines depend mainly upon their regular cargo 
and passengers which are largely booked before their vessels are 
put on the berth. As the flow of traffic over particular given 
routes becomes heavy and regular the advantages of the lines 
increase, but the tramps continue to carry a large share of the 
world's ocean freight traffic 

Private or Industrial Bulk Carriers 

Although most ocean cargoes are now carried in tramps or 
line vessels there is a tendency on the part of various industrial 
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and mercantile concerns to provide themselves with vessels 
which they operate primarily to carry their own raw materials 
or finished products. The private transportation service which 
they obtain corresponds in a degree to that rendered during the 
early years of American shipping when large merchant traders 
and groups of smaller merchants and shippers provided them- 
selves with privately owned and operated vessels. The entire 
merchant marine was operated privately for many years; com- 
mon carriers did not become the rule in ocean traffic until after 
the War of 1812. 

The so-called private or industrial bulk carriers of to-day are 
mainly specialized vessels operated by large industrial concerns 
to transport commodities such as ore, coal, lumber and lumber 
products, asphalt, and mineral oils. It is sometimes difficult 
even in these trades to distinguish this type of service from that 
of tramps or liners because the privately operated vessels at 
times carry cargoes for other shippers to fill available cargo space 
on outbound voyages or to obtain return cargoes. The line of 
distinction becomes less clear when the ocean transportation 
services operated by export and import merchants are considered. 
The lines operated by some of them, although used to transport 
their own cargoes, so generally accept and solicit the cargoes 
of other shippers that they are ever3rwhere regarded as perform- 
ing a regular line service. 

Privately operated or industrial bulk carriers differ funda- 
mentally from tramps and regular lines in that they are primarily 
used to carry the cargoes of their owners or operators. "The 
advantages accruing to the private concerns operating them are 
(a) the use of specialized equipment, (b) the exact degree of 
regularity and frequency of service desired, (c) a reduction in 
some instances of the firm's transportation bill, and (d) more 
complete control over a particular industry or trade in so far 
as its control may depend upon ocean transportation facilities." * 
Ocean steamship services of this kind are variously managed by 
the industrial concern through a steamship department directly 
connected with its main business organization; through a sub- 
sidiary steamship company; or through an outside steamship 
agent. 

■ E. R. Johnson and G. G. Huebner, Principles of Ocean Transportation, 
p. 152. 
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Steamship Traffic Agencies 

In the preceding account of ocean transportation services fre- 
quent mention was made of agencies which are intimately as- 
sociated with steamship operation and traiHc management. The 
owners of line vessels frequently turn the management of their 
traffic and sometimes their entire operation over to steamship 
agents who may also undertake the operation of lines on their 
own account. There are "general steamship operators" who not 
only act as steamship agents but engage in many branches of 
steamship activity, line as well as tramp. There are a vast num- 
ber of "freight" and "passenger agents" who work for steamship 
lines under contract on a commission basis. There are "ocean 
freight brokers," "forwarders," "contractors" and "foreign ex- 
press companies"; "custom house brokers" and "customs attor- 
neys"; trucking and lighterage companies; dock, wharf, ware- 
house and terminal companies; "ship brokers," "managing own- 
ers" and other tramp operating concerns ; stevedores ; marine in- 
surance companies and underwriters; all of which are parts of 
the present day organization for steamship operation and traffic 
management. Those which are primarily traffic agencies are dis- 
cussed in subsequent chapters, and others are described in other 
manuals of this series. 

The railroads are also a factor in steamship traffic manage- 
ment. They carry ocean cargoes to and from the interior on 
railroad or through export bills of lading, and at domestic or 
special import and export rates, and occasionally at through or 
joint rates. They provide ocean terminal facilities of various 
kinds at many ports; they perform lighterage and other port 
services; and establish railroad demurrage and storage rules and 
other traffic regulations of importance both to ocean shippers and 
carriers. Some of them have foreign freight departments 
through which import and export traffic is developed and for- 
warding services are performed. At a number of ocean ports 
steamship lines and railroads are parties to preferential rail- 
ocean traffic contracts which variously provide that the steam- 
ship line's steamers shall load and discharge at the wharves 
owned by a particular railroad, that the railroad wiU provide 
wharfage facilities free of charge, and that the steamship line 
and the railroad will mutually endeavor to promote the inter- 
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change of their traffic, each giving preference to the other so 
far as it may lawfully do so. Additional clauses sometimes fix 
the number of vessels to be operated ; call for the protection of 
rates on competitive traffic as against other lines or ports, and 
govern other matter of mutual interest. The closest relation 
between the rail and ocean transportation services exists in those 
instances where railroads own and operate or directly control 
steamship companies and vessels.' 

Mention should also be made of the various concerns that are 
purely operating agencies as distinct from those that are a part 
of or closely connected with the traffic organization of steamship 
companies. They include agencies such as towing companies, 
btuiker coal and fuel oil concerns, pilots, ship supply merchants, 
dry dock companies, and underwriters' surveyors. 

Ocean C6kfer£NC£s and AssoaATiONS of Steamship Owners 

OR Shipping Interests 

This bird's-eye view of steamship traffic management would not 
be complete without mention of the various organizations through 
which individual steamship services and agencies are affiliated 
with each other. Most steamship lines engaged in any particu- 
lar trade are brought together in so-called "ocean conferences" 
to agree on many of the most important phases of traffic man- 
agement. Some of the conferences are formal organizations, 
while others consist of informal working arrangements ; and their 
agreements range from signed agreements to oral understandings. 
They variously control line rates and frequently administer 
traffic or money pook ; allot ports, sailing dates, number of sail- 
ings or the amount of tonnage; regulate the commissions and 
practices of freight and passenger agents ; and otherwise govern 
the relations between member lines and their competition with 
non-members. As is more fully described in Chapter V ocean 
conferences are also found in the chartered service, but the con- 
trol exercised by them has always been less far reaching and 
effective. There, moreover, are steamship associations through 
which owners or operators endeavor to standardize chatter 

'An account of "Cooperation and G)mbination of Ocean and Rail 
Carriers" is given in Chapter XX of the Principles of Ocean Transporta- 
tion by £. K Johnson and G. G. Huebner. 
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parties, port regulations, etc., and to cooperate in other matters 
of mutual interest. 

Many of the agencies connected with ocean shipping are also 
affiliated in associations or special organizations. Many freight 
agents, brokers and forwarders are members of freight brokers' 
associations. Stevedores, tally clerks, and truckmen are usually 
members of unions. The pilots of a particular port are usually 
members of a pilots' association. 

At many ports there are also general organizations with a 
membership including a wide range of shipping interests. Mari- 
time exchanges and the chambers of commerce and produce ex- 
changes located at some of the ports perform important ocean 
shipping functions/ 

Government Authorities and Steamship Traffic Manage- 
ment 

The management of steamship traffic is not left entirely to 
the individual or cooperative action of those engaged in ocean 
shipping. The Federal departments, bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions and authorities referred to in Chapter XVII are important 
links in the general traffic and operating organization. So too 
are the local authorities, — state, municipal or public trust, — ^that 
administer the ocean ports ; and the foreign consuls and customs 
authorities who administer the consular regulations of foreign 
countries in so far as they apply to the trade and shipping of 
the United States. 

^See pp. 53, 54. 



CHAPTER II 

ORGANIZATION OF THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

OF A STEAMSHIP UNE 

The business organization of every steamship line or steam- 
ship agent in charge of the management of ^ regular line carry- 
ing freight cargoes in the overseas trade contains a Freight Traf- 
fic Department through which the line's or steamship agent's com- 
mercial or traffic functions are performed. It has charge of the 
making of freight rates; of the issue and distribution of tariffs 
or rate cards or instructions as to what charges are in effect; 
of the solicitation and development of freight traffic and the 
booking of cargoes; the issue of freight contracts, bills of lad- 
ing, parcel receipts^ shipping permits, arrival notices and other 
shipping documents described in subsequent chapters; and of 
the entry and clearance of vessels, and to some extent of car- 
goes at the custom house. It selects cargo so as to swell the 
profits of each voyage so far as possible, and considers the rela- 
tive space to be occupied by cargo and fuel. It recommends the 
establishment of new or the alteration of old services; it ex- 
amines into the traffic suitability of vessels which the owner con- 
templates purchasing, chartering or constructing. 

There is no tmif ormity among steamship lines or agents as to 
the organization of the freight traffic department, for the volume 
of business varies everywhere from that of the small lines oper- 
ating a few vessels to that of the giant steamship companies or 
agents operating fleets exceeding a million tons gross register. 
There are steamship consolidations and steamship agents who 
manage a number of steamship lines serving many ports and 
operating over different routes. 

The size of the freight traffic department is bound to be ad- 
justed to the voltune of its business and the number of lines 
operated, and the subdivision of functions among separate traffic 
officials and employees is adapted to these considerations and to 
the views of the owners or company directors and executive of- 
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Scials as to how the necessary work can best be performed. The 
freight traffic organization contained in the accompanying chart 
(No. Ill) is that of a typical large steamship line or steamship 
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agent. When studied with a view to determining who performs 
a particular kind of traffic work or the possible lines of promo- 
tion for traffic employees it should be borne in mind that the 
Freight Traffic Department of every steamship line or agent 
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varies in detail and that the traffic organization of a small line 
is less extensive. 

Freight Traffic Manager 

The traffic organization of many large steamship lines is di- 
vided into two parts which handle freight and passenger traffic 
respectively. In such an organization there may be a Freight 
Traffic Manager and also a Passenger Traffic Manager each with 
a separate department. A smaller line or one less extensively 
engaged in the passenger business is apt to have a Traffic Man- 
ager who is in charge of both freight and passenger traffic man- 
agementy the work under his supervision, however, being laiigely 
subdivided among separate traffic officials and employees. 

The Freight Traffic Manager not infrequently >ranks as a Vice- 
President because the department under his control is one of 
great importance to the successful operation of a steamship line. 
His department may be so large that to relieve himself of de- 
tailed supervision and to obtain the expert assistance of efficient 
traffic men it will be divided between two responsible assistants, 
an Assistant Freight Traffic Manager in charge of outbound 
freight, and another Assistant Freight Traffic Manager in charge 
of inbound freight. These traffic officials are sometimes known 
as Outbound and Inbound Freight Managers, or by other appro- 
priate titles. Many steamship traffic organizations provide for 
no Assistant Freight Traffic Managers but place one or more 
General Freight Agents under the General Traffic Manager or 
General Freight Traffic Manager. The General Freight Agents 
may be in direct charge of outbound or inbound freight or in 
charge of the freight traffic work connected with separate lines 
operating over different routes or from different ports. 

The making of freight rates by the General Freight Traffic 
Manager and the assistants mentioned above requires many con- 
sultations on their part and the compilation of reliable informa- 
tion as to commercial needs, active and potential competition, 
steamship costs and other matters referred to at length in sub- 
sequent chapters on rate-making. The rates of most ocean lines, 
moreover, are made in accordance with agreements and under- 
standings, and the General Freight Traffic Manager or his assis- 
tants perform the responsible work of negotiating with other 
lines through the ocean conferences of which most of the steam- 
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ship lines engaged in the foreign trade are members. The ac- 
tivities of these ocean conferences are described in Chapter V. 
Having decided upon freight rates the General Freight Traffic 
Manager sees that the proper tariffs and current instructions are 
given to the company's freight agents, district officers, solicitors 
and brokers. 

The General Freight Traffic Manager also determines the 
policies of the line with respect to the development of its freight 
traffic. He directs and supervises the freight offices or agents 
of the line at the ports of the United States, those in charge of 
district offices, and those performing the line's traffic work 
abroad. 

Should he decide that the line's traffic warrants the running 
of additional steamers, or that the company's interests would be 
furthered by establishing services over routes or at ports not 
formerly served by the line, he makes appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the owners. If it is decided that an additional vessel 
should be purchased or constructed his recommendation consti- 
tutes an important guide to the owners as to its suitability for 
the trade. A careful examination is made of the "vessel's par- 
ticulars" and of blue prints showing its deck arrangement and 
its holds and cargo handling equipment.^ 

The Freight Traffic Manager of a large line usually has a 
private secretary. While this employee does stenographic work, 
the nature of his position directly in an executive's office re- 
quires him to possess discretion, personality and alertness of 
mind, and offers to him a promising avenue for advancement. 
He has an opporttmity to learn the executive end of the steam- 
ship business, and an insight into the forces and considerations 
that shape the general policies of the company. He comes into 
personal contact with the head of the Freight Traffic Department 
and those of practically all other departments in the organiza- 
tion; and with the board of directors and the many important 
business men who call at the Freight Traffic Manager's office for 
conference. To be of maximum assistance to the company he 
must have the ability to grasp both the detail and the general 
aspects of the work for whidi the Freight Traffic Manager is 
responsible. 

*For full discussion of types of vessels and their uses see the manual 
of this series on Merchant Vessels by Dr. Robert Riegel. 
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Outbound Freight Traffic Manager 

The official immediately under the General Freight Traffic 
Manager in charge of outbound freight, who may be the Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager, the Outbound Freight Traffic Manager, 
or a General Freight Agent, cooperates with him in the making 
of rates and in formulating traffic development policies. He 
also has immediate charge of the supervision of the outbound 
traffic organization of the line. He directs the booking of freight, 
so as to properly balance cargo space against space set aside for 
fuel, stores and supplies, with a view to obtaining maximum re- 
ceipts. When cargo is scarce a line vessel not infrequently sails 
with as much as one third of its space unoccupied, but when 
cargo is plentiful an effort is made to swell its receipts by the 
efficient and profitable use of the vessel's carrying capacity. 
Heavy cargo, which is carried on the weight basis, moreover, is 
then balanced against general cargo which weighs little but is 
carried on the basis of so much per measurement ton of 40 
cubic feet or per cubic foot. A given vessel may, for example, 
have a cubic capacity for 5,600 tons of 40 cubic feet as com- 
pared with a weight capacity of 6,200 tons of 2,240 pounds. 
Careful choice of cargo may result in the booking of 2,400 tons 
of heavy weight cargo and 4,100 tons of measurement cargo, 
or a total of 6,500 tons of profitable cargo. 

The booking office, therefore, requires direction, and a freight 
engagement record must be kept so that the amount of freight 
that has been booked can be ascertained at any time. The permit 
clerks who issue permits to shippers telling them when their 
cargo may be delivered at the pier, moreover, need to be given 
instructions as to when cargoes should be ordered forward. 
There is a direct connection between the proper loading and dis- 
charging of cargo by the Wharf Department and the efficiency 
with which it is ordered forward by the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment. Piers or ships should not be congested with cargo and 
lighters, and the pier superintendent should not be hindered in 
stowing cargo 'Vith dispatch and with due consideration to 
the order of discharge at ports of delivery. . . . Exceptionally 
heavy cargo, such as rails or heavy lifts, should be stowed either 
in the very bottom of the lower holds or on the floors of the 
'tween dedks. If steel rails are being shipped to Rio de Janeiro, 
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for example, they can be stowed to best advantage in the 'tween 
deck. *Net' cargo, such as kerosene oil, must be stowed if 
possible in compartments not used for other cargo; all inflam- 
mables must be stowed in holds not immediately adjacent to the 
boiler room. . . . Heavy cargoes must not be stowed in such 
position with relation to fragile packages as to cause danger of 
damage by the shifting of the cargo as a result of the movements 
of the hull in the leeway. These and literally hundreds of other 
details, must be given consideration so far as is possible, not 
only in stowing but in ordering the cargo forward by rail, truck 
or lighter." » 

Letters of instruction to the agents at ports of call are also 
drawn up by the head of the outbound freight department so far 
as freight caiigo is concerned, for the approval of the Freight 
Traffic Manager. If the vessel carries passengers similar in- 
structions are prepared by the Passenger Traffic Manager or 
under his direction. The instructions to agents not fully famil- 
iar with the line's wishes are comprehensive, but when the traffic 
department has full confidence in the agent's judgment the letter 
of instructions merely calls attention to the amount of cargo, the 
number of passengers, and aay matters calling for special atten- 
tion. These instructions are frequently included in the cable- 
gram which announces the sailing date. If any cargo is left 
ashore after being included in the ship's manifest the agent's 
attention is called to it in the letter of instructions. One or more 
copies of the ship's manifest which lists the entire cargo des- 
tined to the agent's port, and copies of the bills of lading which 
cover each shipment are sent with the agent's instructions. 

*'A similar letter of instructions must be written to the master, 
with an explicit statement of all matters pertaining to the con- 
templated voyage. With such instructions the master receives a 
complete set of manifests and bills of lading, which may be used 
en route in conjunction with the tally sheets (received from the 
Wharf Department) ... for the purpose of making up the 
ship's cargo books. These instructions to both agents and masters 
are usually made by the Traffic Manager or under his super- 
vision. Separate letters of instruction may be written by the 
Marine Superintendent and Purchasing Agent, but generally 

' Statement by Mr. J. A. Slechta. For details as to stowage see manual 
of this series on Wharf Management, by Dr. R S. MacElwee and Mr. 
T. R Taylor. 
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particulars to be included in a general letter are given by these 
officials to traffic officials charged with this detail of adminis- 
tration." • 

Clerical and Soliciting Staff in Outbound Freight De- 
partment 

Chief Bill of Lading Clerk. — ^Under the Assistant or Outbound 
Freight Traffic Manager there is a chief bill of lading clerk who 
signs the steamship company's bills of lading. He holds the most 
important place in his clerical staff, for the bill of lading, which 
is more fully described in Chapter VII, is the principal shipping 
document in the business of ocean line transportation. It not 
only is the final receipt to the shipper, but it is the official ship- 
ping contract; it gives title to cargo covered by it, and when 
made out to the order of the shipper is a negotiable instrument 
which is frequently used by the shipper in financing his export 
transaction by means of drafts or international bills of exchange. 

The chief bill of lading clerk obtains authority to sign bills 
of lading direct from the Board of Directors, for their validity 
depends upon signature by one who has been authorized to sign 
for the company. To guard against fraudulent bills of lading 
the signature of the chief bill of lading clerk is kept on file at 
the offices of the company's agents in the United States and 
abroad. 

Assistant Bill of Lading Clerks. — In the business organiza- 
tion of a large steamship line or steamship agent there are 
usually two or three assistant bill of lading clerks who prepare 
the bills of lading for signature. They check them against the 
dock sheets obtained from the Wharf Department and the dock 
receipts which the shipper is asked to return when he presents 
the bills of lading for signature. Th^y verify the calculations 
contained in the bills of lading; they compare rates with the 
tariffs or rate tables with which they are provided ; and they in- 
sert special clauses into the contract in case notations are found 
on the dock sheets or dock receipts or other circumstances make 
it necessary. They need to have knowledge of ocean freight 
rates, of the clauses contained in the company's bills of lading 
and of the consular requirements regarding bills of lading en- 
forced by the foreign countries to which the line operates. 
• Statement by Mr. J. A. Slechta. 
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Manifest Clerks. — ^The preparation of the ship's manifests, 
which contain an accurate list of the vessel's entire cargo, usually 
requires the services of three or four manifest clerks. Their 
work is of a responsible character for the ship's manifest is not 
only an important operating, clearance, entry and accounting 
document, but its preparation is required, and its form and con- 
tent is regulated by the Government of the United States and 
foreign countries.* 

Speed and accuracy are essential in the work of manifest 
clerks. They do not begin their work for a given steamer until 
its loading is far advanced for they need to wait until a consider- 
able number of bills of lading for a particular port are ready 
for delivery to the shipper. Nevertheless the completion of their 
manifests may not be delayed because they are required in clear- 
ing the vessel at the custom house. The United States Govern- 
ment requires that "a complete manifest be filed on the next day 
after the clearance of the vessel." Accuracy is essential because 
consular regulations penalize inaccuracies and in many instances 
prohibit erasures or corrections. With copies of the bills of 
lading and exporters' declarations before them, the manifest 
clerks work with dispatch and accuracy. They are in many in- 
stances provided with special billing t)rpewriters that readily 
take the large forms on which ships' manifests are prepared and 
enable them to prepare the necessary number of copies at one 
writing. 

Permit Clerks, — ^The shipping permits referred to above and 
more fully described in Chapter VII are issued by permit clerks 
under the direction of the head of the Outbound Freight De- 
partment. They are junior clerks of the department and in the 
organization of a large line or steamship agent there may be 
one or two for each service. They prepare the permits on the 
standardized forms of the company and carry them through to 
the shipper or his forwarding agent. 

Clearance Clerks. — The work of carrying through and pre- 
paring the documents needed in clearing vessels at the custom 
house is usually performed by manifest or junior bill of lad- 
ing clerks. Some lines, however, have special clearance clerks 
for this work and the actual clearance of the vessel at the custom 
house is frequently handled through a custom house broker with 

^Uses and contents of ship's manifest are described in Chapter VII. 
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whom the line has a standing arrangement for vessel entry as 
well as clearance. The required documents and formalities inci- 
dent to clearance are discussed in Chapter VIII, which deals 
with shipping documents required by the United States Govern- 
ment 

Other Clerks and Office Employees. — ^During the war the Out- 
bound Freight Department of large lines had license number 
clerks, for the shippers of most commodities were required to 
obtain export licenses, in some instances from the United States 
War Trade Board or its branch offices and in others from the 
Customs Collector, and the steamship lines were not permitted 
to clear vessels with cargo not covered by the required license. 
The department also has a number of junior clerks for general 
office clerical work, and the necessary number of stenographers 
and office boys. v 

Traveling Freight Agents. — ^Directly connected with the Out- 
bound Freight Department there usually are a number of travel- 
ing freight agents who are its salesmen or freight solicitors. 

Branch Offices and Agencies 

Every cargo-carrying steamship line maintains freight agencies 
or branch offices which are of the greatest importance in the 
development of its traffic and the handling of its ff-eight business. 
They are in many instances directly responsible to the Freight 
Traffic Manager because they are concerned with inbound as 
well as outbound traffic, but most of their dealings are with the 
Outbound Freight Department. 

Branch Seaboard Offices. — Besides the main traffic office lo- 
cated at the port at which the principal freight services of a 
line are performed, branch offices may be maintained at other 
ports in the United States. If the volume of business is small 
there is less separation of functions among different groups of 
clerks than at the main office of the Outbound Freight Depart- 
ment, several ftmctions being consolidated under one person. 
Large branch offices, however, have freight agents and assistant 
freight agents, chief bill of lading clerks and assistant or junior 
bill of lading clerks, manifest and permit clerks with duties simi- 
lar to those of the corresponding agents and clerks in the main 
outbound freight office. 
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Freight Department District Offices, — In the district offices 
maintained by steamship lines at the larger interior cities there 
is in each case a freight department. The head of the freight 
department of a district office has a staff of senior and junior 
clerks for the solicitation and booking of freight and the bill- 
ing of cargoes to the vessel and to foreign destinations. 

Freight Agents. — Steamship lines usually do not depend en- 
tirely upon their traveling freight agents, solicitors, port freight 
agents and district freight agents for the solicitation of freight. 
Much of their freight is obtained through freight agents who 
work on a commission basis and are bound by contract. Such an 
agent maintains his own staff of bill of lading and other clerks 
and stenographers, the size of his staff depending upon the 
volume of business transacted. There are many freight agents 
of this kind at interior shipping points and the ports. They act 
as freight brokers for the lines with which they have connections, 
and obtain their commission from the lines because they secure 
freight for them. Yet they also serve the shipper in that they 
engage cargo space for him, issue bills of lading, and keep him 
informed as to freight rates and steamship service. They are 
usually members of approved freight brokers' associations, and 
many of them are members of the New York Produce Exchange. 

Much freight is obtained through ocean freight forwarders, 
who act not only as freight brokers but as agents for shippers 
in the actual shipping or forwarding of cargoes. The business 
of freight brokerage and forwarding is so important in ocean 
shipping that a more detailed account is given in a subsequent 
chapter." 

Freight OMces Abroad. — ^As steamship lines need representa- 
tion at foreign ports, some of them maintain foreign branch of- 
fices in which there are freight departments. A freight traffic office 
similar to that of the home office, but on a smaller scale, per- 
forms the usual traffic functions under the supervision of the 
branch office manager. In many instances, however, arrange- 
ments are made with foreign agencies which are not directly 
a part of the line's own organization, although they may be so 
closely connected with the line as to virtually become branch 
offices. These foreign agencies maintain their own traffic organi- 
zation. They have the usual clerical staff and appoint freight 

• Chapter VI. 
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agents and solicitors throughout the territory in which they do 
business. Since these agencies are separate from the line's own 
traffic organization there is little interchange of personnel be- 
tween them and the line's home offices. It has, in fact, been the 
custom even at actual foreign branch offices and at the district 
offices maintained in the United States to develop a local staff 
and to promote clerks and agents within the offices rather than 
to interchange personnel with the home office. It is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to place a man direct from the home 
office at the head of a branch or district office, because effective 
freight solicitation depends largely upon an intimate knowledge 
of local business conditions and acquaintance with shippers. 

The Inbound Freight Department 

The Inbound Freight Department has charge of traffic work 
connected with the entry of inbound vessels and the delivery of 
imported cargoes, and with the development of return freight. 
The head of the department in a large line may be an Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager, an Inbound Freight Traffic Manager 
or a General Freight Agent. In a smaller organization than that 
shown in the accompanying chart there may be no distinct 
Inbound Freight Department, the traffic work incident to arriv- 
ing vessels and cargoes being handled by a group of inbound 
freight clerks under the supervision of the same official who 
is responsible for outbound traffic work, and the development 
of return freight being handled by the same agents or solici- 
tors who solicit outbound freight. 

The Inbound Freight Department, even in case of a large 
steamship line, is usually smaller than the Outbound Freight 
Department, because most of the solicitation of inbound freight 
is done abroad by the freight branch offices or agencies men- 
tioned above. They also handle the booking of return cargoes, 
the issuing of shipping permits, bills of lading, and ship's mani- 
fests, and the preparation of clearance papers at the foreign 
ports, while the corresponding work in the case of outboimd 
freight is performed by the Outbound Freight Department in 
the United States. 

The Inbound Freight Traffic Manager of a large line may, 
however, have under his direction a number of inbound freight 
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solicitors who endeavor to obtain freight from abroad. The 
routing of imports to the United States is not always left to the 
foreign exporter; the importer located in the United States may 
prefer one available line to another and may be in a position 
to give effect to his preference or at least make known his wishes 
to the foreign shipper. 

The inbound freight clerks under the direction of the Inbound 
Freight Traffic Manager or other official acting in that capacity 
usually include several tariff specialists or senior clerks and 
several junior clerks whose duties are mainly with the custom 
house. They are concerned with the preparation of the vessel 
entry papers described in Chapter VIII and they see that the 
master with the ship's manifest, copies of consular invoices, the 
crew list, consular bill of health, etc., enters his vessel at the 
custom house.® As in the case of outbound clearance, however, 
the actual entry of the vessel at the custom house may be left 
to the master of the vessel and a licensed custom house broker 
engaged for this purpose by the company. Although the im- 
porters or their agents are responsible for the entry of their 
imported cargoes at the custom house, custom house brokers gen- 
erally being engaged by them for this highly technical work, 
the Inbotmd Freight Department of a steamship line sends a 
notice of arrival to the consignee so that he may know when to 
settle with the steamship company as well as with the custom 
house. It also notifies the custom house of the date on which 
it is desired that "general order" shall expire. After this date 
cargo for which the customs authorities have not issued permits 
to the consignee may be removed from the vessel or pier only on 
their order and by bonded truckmen, who take them to the gen- 
eral order stores of the custom house. Inbound cargoes, more- 
over, may be intended for transportation to interior points in 
the United States, for storage in bonded warehouses, or for 
transshipment to other steamship lines for reexportation, and 
the necessary arrangements with the custom house need to be 
made by the clerks of the Inbound Freight Department or by 
custom house brokers. 

The Inbound Freight Department also receives the original 
negotiable copy of the bill of lading or a bond vouching for 
its production. Several junior clerks are engaged in making 

* Ship's papers and entry documents are described in Chapter VIII. 
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freight calculations and after the consignee or his agent has 
paid the amounts due to the company's Cashier his cargo will 
be released to him by the company, provided he has received 
the necessary permit from the customs authorities. The Inbound 
Freight Department first sends a notice of arrival and freight 
bill and makes entry in a book of record. After the cargo is 
ready for delivery to him it sends a final notice of arrival, and 
after he has settled any amounts that have not been prepaid it 
sends a delivery order which he presents to the Wharf Depart- 
ment. If all freight has been prepaid, however, the delivery 
order may be sent with the arrival notice, or as soon as the 
original bill of lading is surrendered by the consignee. Copies 
of these delivery documents which are issued in the Inbound 
Freight Department are reproduced and described in Chapter 
VII. 

Junior clerks are also employed for filing and general office 
work, and the department has a stenographic staff. 

Connection of Freight Traffic Department with Other 

Departments 

In performing its functions the Freight Traffic Department 
comes into frequent contact with other departments in the com- 
pany's business organization. The Cashier's office, which is part 
of the Treasurer's Department, verifies the freight calculations, 
initials the outbound bills of lading received from the bill of 
lading clerks and holds the bills of lading until he receives from 
the shipper or his agent the amounts that are to be prepaid. The 
Cashier also receives from the Inbound Freight Department the 
bills of lading delivered by the consignees and holds them until 
the amounts to be collected are paid. Assistant cashiers and 
cash book keepers responsible to the Cashier are usually located 
both in the Freight and Passenger Traffic Departments. The 
funds received by the Cashier and originating in the Freight 
Traffic Department, moreover, are audited under the supervision 
of the company's Auditor, whose office is part of the Account- 
ing or Comptroller's Department. 

Almost continual cooperation is required with the Wharf 
Department, which receives and delivers cargoes and has charge 
of loading and discharging. The Outbound Freight Department 
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receives dock sheets and stowage plans from it and sends to it > 

copies of the shipping permits issued to shippers by the permit 

clerks. The dock receipts, moreover, which are frequently, 

although not always, returned to the bill of lading clerks by the 

shippers, are issued by the Wharf Department and its receiving 

clerks may make important notations on them. The delivery 

orders issued by the Inbound Freight Department to consignees 

and presented by them or their agents at the piers are, with 

the permits obtained from the customs authorities, the basis on 

which the Wharf Department releases inbound freight. 

When a dose decision is made regarding the relative spaces 
in a vessel for cargo or fuel, cooperation with the Superintendent 
Engineer becomes necessary. When the suitability of a vessel 
for a trade is under consideration the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment cooperates with the Marine Superintendent, and if it 
carries passengers as well as freight cargoes, also with the 
Passenger Traffic Department. When a vessel is chartered for 
the use of the line, conferences are held with the Chartering 
Department Manager, in case the company's organization con- 
tains such a department. Similarly, conferences are had with 
the Passenger Traffic Manager and with the Manager of Opera- 
tions when the desirability of recommending an extension or 
change in the company's steamship services is under consideration. 



CHAPTER III 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PASSENGER TRAFHC DEPARTMENT 

OF A STEAMSHIP LINE 

Many of the regular steamship lines engaged in the overseas 
trade carry passengers as well as freight cargoes, although the 
majority of the passenger-carrying lines depend upon freight 
as their principal source of revenue. The volume of passenger 
traffic on the routes to the Far East, to Australasia, to South 
and Central America, to the West Indies, and to Africa has not 
been sufficiently heavy to warrant the regular operation of ves- 
sels designed primarily for passenger accommodations. The 
relative extent to which passenger liners on these routes carry 
passengers and freight depends directly upon the total volume 
of traffic available. 

In 1914, just before the full effect of the war in Europe was 
felt, 1,002,602 ocean passengers were reported as departing from 
the seaports of the United States and 1,689,667 as arriving, mak- 
ing a total of 2,692,269. Of this passenger traffic 61.3 per cent, 
was centered at the North Atlantic ports, and normally they 
handle over 90 per cent, of the total. Their share in 1912 was 
95 per cent, and in 1913, 96 per cent. The bulk of this heavy 
passenger traffic has normally moved over the North Atlantic 
steamship routes between the North Atlantic ports of the United 
States and the ports of Great Britain and the Western and 
Southern European countries. 

It was because of this concentration of the passenger traffic 
that it was possible to operate the world's greatest passenger 
liners on the North Atlantic routes. Their passenger traffic was 
sufficiently heavy to warrant the operation of steamers of un- 
usual size, speed, costliness, excellence of equipment, and extent 
of passenger accommodations. To many of these lines the pas- 
senger traffic has been of vast importance, and has resulted in 
the organization of extensive Passenger Traffic Departments. 
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The organization shown in the accompanying chart (No. IV) 
is that of a typical large North Atlantic passenger line. The 
Passenger Traffic Department of a line carrying a smaller vol- 
ume of passenger traffic is necessarily less extensive. It performs 
all of the functions of the larger organization but subdivides 

Chaw IV 
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them less minutely among separate passenger traffic officials, 
agents and department employees. 



Passenger and Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 

The head of the Passenger Traffic Department of a large line 
is the Passenger Traffic Manager, who generally supervises the 
entire department, administers certain parts of it specifically, 
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decides on the general policies to be pursued, and performs a 
number of definite traffic functions. Among the latter is the 
making of passenger fares. Those in the cabin service are 
usually directly under his charge. Since on the North Atlantic 
routes the minimum cabin fares are made by the various lines 
in agreement, he performs the important work of attending con- 
ference committee meetings. To represent his line efficiently it is 
necessary that he have at his command accurate information as 
to volume of traffic, receipts and expenses, competitive influences, 
and traffic needs and limitations. He needs to confer with the 
heads of other departments and with the agents and staff who 
handle the details of passenger traffic or come into contact with 
the traveling public. The cabin fares agreed upon have usually 
been minimum fares, the actual fare when above this minimum 
being determined by him in the interest of his company subject 
to such requirements as may be imposed in the conference 
agreements. 

In making steerage fares the Passenger Traffic Manager has 
the immediate assistance of the Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager who is usually in charge of the steerage or third class 
passenger service. In the North Atlantic trade these fares are 
also made in agreement with the various conference lines. The 
steerage traffic of the trans-Atlantic lines has, moreover, been 
pooled, and the Passenger Traffic and Assistant Traffic Managers 
are responsible for the important work of representing their 
company when the traffic percentages assigned to the various 
conference lines are being determined; and for the enforcement 
of the administrative requirements imposed in the pooling agree- 
ments. Highly important matters concerning the manner of sail- 
ings, the extension of passenger services, the allotment of ports, 
the regulation of passenger agents, etc., are also agreed upon 
in these conference committees.^ Passenger agreements are less 
conmion on other ocean routes, where the freight traffic is of 
dominant importance, but freight agreements frequently contain 
provisions regarding the allotment of sailings, ports or tonnage 
which concern the Passenger Traffic Department and necessitate 
cooperation with the Freight Traffic Manager. 

The Passenger Traffic Manager and his Assistant are also con- 
cerned with the classification of passenger services. Classifica- 

* Ocean Conferences are more fully discussed in Chapter V. 
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tion has for the most part been standardized into three classes 
— ^the first and second or cabin classes, and steerage. Some of 
the trans-Atlantic lines have, however, subdivided the steerage 
service into two classes, one of which is for immigrants and the 
other for steerage passengers who are not immigrants; and 
first and second class passengers are in some vessels combined 
into one class known as ''cabin" passengers. 

As in case of the Freight Traffic Department, the heads of the 
Passenger Traffic Department consider the desirability of ex- 
tending or altering the company's services, and make recom- 
mendations to the owners. When additional passenger vessels 
are purchased, constructed or chartered they examine into their 
suitability for the trader They formulate the policy of the com- 
pany with respect to the development of its passenger traffic by 
advertising, solicitation, tourist departments or agencies, and 
the increased speed, comfort and safety of its vessels. They de- 
termine the form of passenger tickets and see that the tickets, 
ship accommodation plans, and the necessary information rela- 
tive to fares, services and sailings are placed into the hands of 
the company's booking clerks, branch offices and agents. At 
some ports special arrangements have been made with the rail- 
roads for the transportation of steamship passengers, particu- 
larly of steerage passengers, to inland destinations. 

For purposes of detailed administration the Passenger Traffic 
Department of a large line is divided into a Cabin Department 
and a Steerage Department, the former being directly under 
the Passenger Traffic Manager and the latter under the Assist- 
ant Passenger Traffic Manager. 

The Cabin Department 

In the Cabin Department there are three principal subdivisions, 
the main office, the branch offices, and the agents. 

Main OMce Booking Clerks, — In the main office under the 
Passenger Traffic Manager are the company's booking clerks 
who book passengers in the cabin classes. A senior or chief 
booking clerk is in charge of this work; or if the company 
operates several distinct services to different parts of the world 
^l^cre will be a chief booking clerk for each service. In the 
v\ bin services these chief booking clerks and the junior booking 
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clerks under them need to be men who have at their command 
much information about the countries to which their line oper- 
ates and about the countries which can readily be reached by 
travelers from the foreign ports at which they will arrive. They 
are continually called upon to answer questions concerning for- 
eign points of interest to travelers; foreign hotel accommoda- 
tions ; foreign rail and steamship connections, and the like. They 
must possess general refinement because they come into con- 
tact with the class of public which travels as cabin passengers. 
They must be able to use and understand the languages com- 
monly used in the services to which they are detailed because 
they come into contact with many non-English speaking for- 
eigners. Junior booking clerks are in many instances employed 
because of their knowledge of foreign languages or some special 
fitness or qualification possessed by them. Booking clerks are 
at times sent out to travel over the routes for which they book 
passengers so as to become personally acquainted with the con- 
ditions encountered by travelers. 

The clerks in the booking department at the main office must 
possess the qualifications of salesmen for they personally meet 
many travelers who engage their accommodations directly 
through them. They also handle the routine office work con- 
nected with the assignment of accommodations to passengers 
who are booked by agents throughout the country, and by branch 
and district offices. 

Main Office Landing Clerks, — The landing clerks for the cabin 
service of a steamship line are also connected with the main 
office of the Passenger Traffic Manager. These clerks board in- 
coming vessels at quarantine; they represent the company with 
the United States immigration authorities; they endorse tickets 
when necessary; and they advise the cabin passengers regard- 
ing railroad connections to interior destinations. They must, 
therefore, have the knowledge of experts as to railroad connec- 
tions and inmiigration laws, and coming into contact with many 
foreigners it is desirable that they understand and talk foreign 
languages. Junior booking clerks frequently become landing 
clerks, and sometimes a senior booking clerk desiring outside 
work will become a landing clerk. Some hardship is encountered 
in bad weather, but the work of a landing clerk is healthful and 
diversified. 
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Main OMce Railroad Booking Clerks. — ^Under the landing 
clerks in the cabin service is a railroad booking clerk and several 
junior clerks who arrange for the further transportation of 
steamship passengers desiring to travel to interior destinations. 

Traveling Passenger Agents. — Ranking with the senior book- 
ing clerks are a number of traveling passenger agents who in- 
crease their company's passenger traffic by personal solicitation 
of individual passengers or groups of travelers,, and by instruct- 
ing and overseeing the line's passenger agents. They also act 
as the Passenger Traffic Manager's representative when an 
agent is engaged. They need to possess expert knowledge of 
the line's services, for they are frequently called upon by the 
agents to answer questions which the latter are unable to answer. 

Tourist Department, — The organization of an ocean steamship 
line may contain a Tourist Department operating under the 
supervision of the Passenger Traffic Manager. The main office 
staff of such a department includes a senior or chief clerk and a 
number of junior clerks who perform the detailed traffic work 
connected with vessels assigned to tourist cruises. The chief 
clerk is frequently recruited from some one of the various tourist 
agencies who have for years made a special business of taking 
parties or entire ship loads of passengers on tourist voyages. 

A steamship line with a Tourist Department engages in the 
organized tourist business. Certain vessels are assigned to tourist 
cruises over selected routes; the men in the Passenger Traffic 
Department who put through the traffic arrangements need to be 
well versed in the conditions of travel, and in the history, geogra- 
phy and points of interest of the foreign countries to be toured. 

The Publicity Department. — Although passenger traffic is de- 
veloped partly by personal solicitation, it differs from freight 
traffic in that it depends more largely upon advertising. So much 
of a passenger-carrying steamship line's publicity in fact is con- 
cerned with its passenger business that its Publicity Department 
is placed under the supervision of the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager. The department in case of a large passenger line usually 
includes a chief clerk and several junior clerks, the former 
usually being a practical advertising man with experience in 
ocean transportation. In case of a passenger line very largely 
dependent upon its freight traffic, or in case of a cargo-carrying 
line, the publicity staff may not attain the position of a depart- 
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ment, but lines making a real effort to develop their passenger 
business expend large sums in publicity and prefer to have these 
expenditures applied effectively. 

Steamship advertising and publicity reaches the traveling pub- 
He in part directly in the form of advertisements placed in 
widely read weekly and monthly magazines and other publica- 
tions known to be good mediums for shipping advertisements, 
and in part through attractive descriptive booklets and circulars, 
maps, window signs, pictures, vessel accommodation plans, sail- 
ing announcements, etc., which are widely distributed. Some of 
the publicity reaches the traveling public directly, and some of 
it is inside publicity which is directed to the company's agents, 
branch offices and booking clerks. 

The Supply Department. — ^The advertising material in the 
form of framed pictures, booklets, etc., prepared by the Publicity 
Department is often distributed, not directly by that department, 
but by a supply department which handles all the supplies pro- 
vided by the company for the use of its agents and home office. 
It handles not only supplies originating in the Publicity Depart- 
ment, but also tickets, books and forms and the certificates of 
appointment of agents. The head of the department may also 
act as the office paymaster of the Passenger Traffic Department. 

The Supply Department is not to be confused with the Vic- 
tualing Department which under the direction of a Victualing 
Superintendent and under the general supervision of the Man- 
ager of Operations is in charge of all the food supplies needed 
aboard ship. 

Branch Offices. — ^The Cabin and Steerage Departments of a 
passenger-carrying line maintain branch offices abroad and at 
various points in the United States. In many cases the line's 
branch offices handle both freight and passenger traffic, but they 
are responsible to the Freight Traffic Department for the one and 
to the Passenger Traffic Department for the other. If the 
branch offices are large they have separate freight and passenger 
departments for the two kinds of service. 

As in the freight service a passenger-carrying line frequently 
maintains branch passenger offices at outports in the United 
States, each with an organization similar to that of the home 
office. The head of such a branch office is usually responsible 
to the Passenger Traffic Manager, but receives instructions from 
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the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager regarding the steerage 
or third class service. There are also passenger departments in 
the company's district offices located at large interior cities. 
Branch offices or agencies are maintained to represent the line 
abroad and to develop and handle its passenger as well as its 
freight traffic. What was stated in the preceding chapter con- 
cerning their organization similar to the home office, and concern- 
ing the relatively little interchange of employees, applies also in 
the passenger service. When arrangements are made with a 
foreign concern to act as an agent the agent is responsible to 
the home office but appoints his own personnel. 

Passenger Agents, — The Passenger Traffic Department has 
agents at many points throughout the United States. They are 
appointed under rules and regulations and in the judgment of 
the heads of the Passenger Traffic Department and, as in case of 
freight service work, on a commission basis. They are responsi- 
ble directly to the Passenger Traffic Manager, but are also a 
part of the Steerage Department and receive instructions from 
the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager regarding the develop- 
ment of the steerage business and the booking of steerage 
passengers. 

The Steerage Department 

The responsible functions of the Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager with respect to steerage or third class fares, the pool- 
ing of traffic, the classification of services, the ^extension of ser- 
vices, the examination of newly acquired vessels, and the formu- 
lation of general policies were mentioned above because he 
performs them in cooperation with the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager. He is also the immediate head of the Steerage Department 
which he administers and supervises. The volume of steerage 
traffic in the trans-Atlantic trade greatly exceeds that of the 
cabin services, and its revenue importance is so great as to 
demand painstaking attention. In 1913, before the war dis- 
turbed the passenger business, 75.7 per cent, of the westbound 
and 65.8 per cent, of the eastbound passenger traffic, and 72.9 
per cent, of the total North Atlantic passenger traffic was third 
class or steerage. But 8.4 per cent, of the total number of pas- 
sengers traveled first class and 18.7 per cent, traveled second 
class. 
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The Steerage Department has branch offices and agents as 
was stated above, but its main office still needs to be briefly 
described. 

Steerage Booking Clerks. — Steamship lines carrying large num- 
bers of passengers usually have separate booking clerks for the 
cabin and steerage services. There may be a chief booking clerk 
for each service in which many steerage passengers are carried 
and a number of junior clerks under each chief booking clerk. 
Their main qualification is a knowledge of the service to which 
they are assigned and of the various languages and dialects 
spoken by the many foreigners with whom they come into 
contact. 

Steerage Landing and Railroad Booking Clerks. — ^The land- 
ing of steerage passengers may be handled either by the same 
landing clerks who attend to this work in the cabin services or 
by separate clerks who are specialists in immigration and emi- 
gration. So, too, may the same persons serve as railroad book- 
ing clerks in all classes of services, or separate clerks may be 
assigned to the steerage passengers. In any case the landing 
and railroad booking clerks when performing their duties in 
the steerage service are under the supervision of the head of 
the Steerage Department. 

At New York, where the number of immigrants arriving 
greatly exceeds that at any other American port, the steamship 
lines and the railroads work in close cooperation in the trans- 
portation of immigrants to interior destinations. The eastern 
and western trunkline railroads have special agents at Ellis Island 
to issue railroad tickets and divide the total immigrant traffic 
among the various railroads so that the immigrant service provid- 
ed by each will be efficiently utilized. The steamship companies 
agree to sell through transportation from European points to in- 
terior points in the United States. Their agents issue steamship 
tickets to New York and steamship orders entitling the immi- 
grants to further transportation to interior destinations. If des- 
tined to points on the eastern trunklines the presentation of their 
steamship orders to the agents of the eastern trunklines will 
cause them to issue railroad tickets entitling the immigrants 
to railroad transportation in the special immigrant train or cars 
provided for the purpose, and to the special immigrant fares, 
applicable only to bona Ude immigrants. If they are destined 
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to western points the agents of the western trunklines 
indicate on the steamship order the western railroad route 
selected by them, after which the agents of the eastern 
trunklines make out through railroad tickets over this western 
route and over the eastern trunkline route selected to carry this 
particular group of immigrants out of the port. This arrange* 
ment of the railroads and steamship lines at New York is of 
advantage to the immigrants who are assured of an organized 
through transportation service and avoid the risk when ashore 
of spending for other purposes, or being relieved of the funds 
with which they had intended purchasing railroad transportation. 

The traveling passenger agents, and the Publicity and Supply 
Departments, though directly under the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, are also connected with the Steerage Department, The 
functions performed by them concern both departments. They 
are responsible to the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager when 
dealing with steerage service. 

Both the Steerage and Cabin Departments, of course, have 
clerks for general office work, and stenographers, t)rpists, office 
boys and messengers. The Passenger Traffic Manager and the 
Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, in the typical large line 
organization contained in Chart No. IV, each has a private 
secretary concerning whom the account contained in the pre- 
ceding chapter regarding the opportunities and qualifications of 
private secretaries is applicable. 

Cooperation with Other Departments 

The representatives of the Passenger Traffic Departments 
aboard a vessel are the purser, the assistant purser and frequently 
a number of junior clerks. The place of these men in the busi- 
ness organization of a steamship line is in the Marine or Deck 
Department under the Marine Superintendent, but the nature 
of their work is such that they are also responsible to the heads 
of the Passenger Traffic Department and to the Treasurer. They 
are responsible for the collection of passenger tickets and are 
in charge of the ship's passenger list afloat, the preparation of 
reports and the performance of various clerical duties. Booking 
clerks sometimes take positions on board vessels and the line 
for promotion from ship to shore is open. 
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Ashore, the heads of the Passenger Traffic Department, as 
was previously stated, come into contact with the Marine De- 
partment and the Freight Traffic Department when questions 
concerning the extension of services or the acquisition of ves- 
sels is under consideration. They also cooperate with the latter 
department when the company's policy regarding conference 
agreements affecting both the passenger and freight services are 
formulated, and when changes are contemplated regarding branch 
offices or agencies that represent the company in both services. 

The Passenger Traffic Department is in close cooperation with 
the Treasurer's Department, not only in that there are Cashiers 
or a Cashier's office in both the Cabin and Steerage Passenger 
Departments to turn the passenger receipts of the company over 
to the Treasurer, and cash book keepers to keep the necessary 
records, but also in that the Money Order Department is located 
in the Passenger Traffic Department. In the typical large line 
organization shown in Chart No. I of Chapter I the Assistant 
Treasurer, who is in direct charge of the Money Order Depart- 
ment, has his office in the Cabin Department so as to be con- 
veniently located for the handling of travelers' checks, money 
orders, arid drafts, foreign exchange matters and money chang- 
ing. This office is also closely connected with the Steerage 
Department because in this service arrangements are frequently 
made for prepaid passages and the sale of money orders to immi- 
grants. Many agents for the Steerage Department are money 
lenders or small bankers with whom the immigrants deposit their 
earnings, and they make a business of selling both tickets and 
money orders. The tickets sold by them include many prepaid 
passages to bring over other members of the immigrants' families. 

The Auditor's office, which is part of the Comptroller's De- 
partment, has direct connection with the Passenger Traffic 
Department, because it is responsible for the checking of passage 
money and passenger tickets sold and has charge of the pas- 
senger lists or manifests ashore.* Under the Auditor in the 
Comptroller's Department is« passenger manifest clerk. 

Chart No. I in Chapter I shows that the Baggage Department 
is usually under the supervision of the General Wharf Superin- 
tendent, and a detailed description of it is therefore left for the 
manual of this series on Wharf Management by Dr. R. S. Mac- 

• See Chapter VIII, Form 3a 
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Elwce and Mr. T. R. Taylor. The Baggage Department is closely 
connected with the Passenger Traffic Department. The baggage 
master, the assistant baggage master, and the various cabin and 
steerage baggage derks who comprise the department apply the 
rules and instructions governing the handling of baggage which 
are issued by the heads of the Passenger Traffic Department. 



CHAPTER IV 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CHARTERED 
STEAMSHIP SERVICES AND SHIP BROKERAGE 

The traffic conditions favorable to the operation of regular 
steamship lines do not always obtain, and even when the services 
of lines are available, shippers — ^particularly those having full 
cargoes of bulky commodities — often prefer to charter tramp 
vessels. The fleets of many steamship lines, moreover, consist 
in part of chartered vessels. The chartered freight service re- 
ferred to in Chapter I continues to be of vast importance in 
international commerce. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to trace the various kinds of 
chartered service and types of tramp operators; the services 
performed by ship brokers, and their charges and business or- 
ganization. The varying relations between vessel owners and 
charterers and their respective responsibilities will be described 
in Chapters XII and XIII in connection with the time and voyage 
charter parties which constitute the basic shipping documents 
in the chartered freight service. 

Types of Chartered Services 

The most conamon kind of chartered service is the ordinary 
tramp service performed when a vessel is chartered by a shipper 
under a trip or voyage charter to transport a full cargo. The 
vessel may be chartered to proceed to a destination specified in 
the charter, or it may be chartered for any one of a range of 
destinations. In the latter case the master may receive his in- 
structions to proceed to a defined destination before sailing, or 
he may be ordered to call at some agreed point for orders. When 
shipping grain to Europe, for example, the destination of the 
cargo is not always known before the vessel sails. The grain 
may be sold while afloat, after which delivery orders will be 
transmitted to the master. 

44 
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When chartering a tramp vessel for an agreed voyage it may 
be arranged that the shipper who acts as charterer is to provide 
a cargo consisting mainly of a certain commodity or conmiodi- 
ties and that he shall be responsible for a charter rate based 
upon a full cargo, but that he may also accept cargo for other 
shippers at a higher or lower rate of freight than that named 
in the charter party. The shipper who chartered the vessel is 
in this case putting the vessel on the berth to fill available space 
not needed for his own cargo. He pays the agreed charter rate 
to the vessel owner and in turn receives freight rates from the 
shippers who avail themselves of the offer. 

A tramp vessel instead of being chartered for a full cargo 
may also be put on the berth by its owner either for a full cargo 
or for smaller shipments to fill space not already contracted for. 
So, too, may a tramp be put on the berth for large or small 
shipments of general cargo by a ship broker, general operator, 
or speculator who has chartered it from the owner for this ex- 
press purpose. The vessel in such case is not providing a tramp 
service in the usual sense; it has virtually been withdrawn tem- 
porarily from the tramp service to carry general cargo in com- 
petition with the steamship lines; or to provide a general cargo 
service to points not served by regular lines. The operator is 
engaging in a speculation and for that reason is most apt to 
undertake such a transaction when the rates of the regular lines 
seem to be exorbitant or when a shortage of tonnage has 
developed. 

Steamship line operators frequently charter vessels on time 
charters to supplement the line vessels owned by them or to 
conduct a line service in fleets consisting entirely of chartered 
vessels. To meet a temporary demand a line may even charter 
a vessel for a single voyage on a trip charter. In either case, 
however, the vessel has for the time being entered the line service. 

Types of Tramp Owners or Operators 

Some of the most successful tramp owners have been those 
with but a single vessel or with small fleets of but two or three 
vessels. The master of a tramp vessel may in fact be its owner 
or part owner, and the entire business of operation is at times 
left to the master. When the owner is not the master he may 
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maintain an office organization, but it may consist of little else 
than a correspondent and bookkeeper. The business manage- 
ment of such tramp owners is handled largely by ship brokers 
who are found at all ocean ports of importance throughout the 
world. 

Again a tramp vessel may be operated not by its owner but by 
small or large operators who usually charter vessels from their 
owners on time charter parties. The owners are paid the hire 
agreed upon in the time charters, and. the operators obtain their 
profits from the effective use of the vessels controlled by them. 
They may recharter on trip charters, i.e., perform a tramp service 
in the usual sense; they may place the vessels on the berth for 
full or part cargoes ; they may operate them in ballast when nec- 
essary or desirable, or they may recharter them on time charters 
at higher rates of hire. 

Similar to operators of this kind are the large concerns which 
in England are known as managing owners. Through them, 
fleets ranging from half a dozen to more than one hundred are 
managed from one office. Some of the vessels may be owned 
by the concern, while others are owned by other vessel owners 
who turn them over to the managing owner for operation on the 
basis of a percentage of the profits. The following interesting 
account of the operations of a managing owner is given by Mr. 
Joseph A. Slechta: 

These vessels are seldom, if ever, loaded for the account of the im- 
mediate operators or managers. To such a manager, the trade routes of 
the entire world are treated somewhat as a gigantic chess-board, and 
upon this the manager manipulates his ''pieces'' or vessels in accordance 
with the recommendations of a specialist of the world's industries, mar- 
kets, and economic conditions, not to be approached in comprehensive 
thoroughness by men in any oUier activity of the world's affairs. 

It is the duty of these men to plan the voyages of the owner's vessels 
for a period from six months to two years or more, in advance; con- 
sideration is given by them to one and one only ultimate goal, — ^which is 
the maximum net profit to be gained from the operation of the fleet 
Frequent statements to the contrary notwithstanding, not even considera- 
tions of national polity are fr.r a moment allowed to outweigh the ques- 
tion of profit It is true t^ it frequently the interests of the State are 
served best in making pront the first prerequisite. If in the past, the 
managing owners of Britain's great fleets of tramp steamers have so 
distributed them over the world's trade routes as to advance British 
trade interests, it has been because in that direction most profit was 
anticipated. The specialists who study these considerations of gain, 
having determined that a certain trade offers the best advantages, charter 
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vessels for that trade to the highest bidder, be he a national or foreign 
subject or citizen. 

Let us take a concrete illustration of a few of the principles involved 
in such a manipulation of ocean tonnage. Assume that one 70(X)-ton 
steamship belonging to such a fleet has just discharged a cargo at New 
York, or is about to do so. Her next voyage has not yet been determined 
upon. Offers are received from ship brokers in various parts of the 
world, and these are before the Board of Experts in the London office. 
One such offer is, let us say, for a cargo of coal from Newport News to 
Buenos Aires, the rate to be $5.00 per ton of coal carried. Another shipper 
of coal for the same market, but from Cardiff, Wales, offers $4.00 per 
ton on the same conditions. The length of the voyage is about the same 
in both cases. A third offer is also for a coal cargo at $2.00 per ton, 
delivered in Havana. At the same time, the current rate for baled cotton 
from Galveston to Liverpool offers distinctly good returns. Which of 
the three coal cargoes is finally accepted will depend upon the best avail- 
able cargoes to be had after the voyage is completed. If the $5.00 rate 
to Buenos Aires be accepted, the owners note that the vessel will be in 
the River Plate within six weeks, ready to load, but the wheat harvest 
will not begin for four months and the current year's crop is nearly 
exhausted, or shipment already contracted for. The rate of freight of- 
fered is the best immediately available, but the owner must plan beyond 
the first three or even six months. He accepts the $2.00 rate to Havana, 
although the expenses of discharging, added to his regular overhead, leave 
little if any margin. He has, at any rate, managed to meet expenses for 
the greater part of the voyage en route to Galveston. He, at the same 
time, closes with a shipper of cotton a full cargo to Liverpool, and an- 
other with the Cardiff coal company for coal to Buenos Aires. This 
route brings his vessel to the River Plate at a period of the year when 
rates should be highest. H^ may not immediately close this business, 
say with wheat to Liverpool, having been advised by his experts that the 
crop in Argentina will be large and that an unusually small number of 
vessels may be expected to accept business outward to the Plate within 
the immediate succeeding weeks. Rates on wheat may, therefore, con- 
fidentially be expected to advance, and the owner's interests are best 
served by holding off. Eventually, his experts may find that their calcula- 
tions have been upset by a sudden drought which will bring crop failures 
in Argentina ; but there has been a large crop of coffee in Brazil, and the 
sudden failure of the Argentina wheat crop has stimulated the demand 
for American wheat in France and England. By closing a charter im- 
mediately for coffee to New York and wheat from New York to Liver- 
pool, he anticipates a drop in the rates for this business, likely to be 
brought about by the large numbers of vessels looking for such cargoes 
when the situation becomes more generally known. 

The vessel is once more at an American port, having carried one cargo 
outward, brought another in, and engaged to carry a second across the 
Atlantic. In neither case is opportunity afforded to the shipper of Ameri- 
can manufactured products to increase his business in South America and 
many authorities hastily ascribe to the owner motives deliberately calcu- 
lated to injure American foreign trade interests, when, as a matter of 
fact, nothing of the sort has happened. The hypothetical case cited is 
one of the most simple combinations of circumstances with which the 
owner of large fleets of tramp steamers may be confronted. Ofttimes, 
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they are vastly more complex, necessitating consideration of an infinitely 
greater variety of factors, industrial, agricultural and market^ 

Still another variation in type of tramp owner or operator is 
the general steamship operator or steamship agent, whose opera- 
tions are not confined to any one branch of shipping. Many 
of them are large concerns which act as steamship agents for 
regular line companies, organize and operate one or more lines 
on the basis of vessels which they own or charter, do a general 
ship brokerage business, act as ocean freight forwarders, handle 
marine insurance, hold the license of a custom house broker and 
manage fleets of tramp vessels. The same concerns in some 
instances operate as export and import commission houses or 
merchants. These general steamship operators are prepared to 
lease out their own vessels under any of the various forms of 
charter parties described in Chapters XII and XIII if it should 
be deemed to be more advisable than to operate them in the line 
service ; and conversely to charter vessels from other owners for 
operation either in the line or tramp service, as the occasion 
may warrant. 

Before chartering a number of vessels under time charters 
such a general steamship operator at times makes time contracts 
with large shippers of sugar or other staple commodities, so that 
he is assured of a portion of the cargoes needed to operate the 
chartered vessels. This is his method of limiting his risks, of 
protecting his profits, or "hedging*' his chartering transactions. 

A ship broker who is engaged primarily in the ship brokerage 
business may also at times became a tramp operator. He may 
be the owner of one or more vessels, and use his brokerage or- 
ganization and his knowledge of shipping requirements in their 
efiicient operation. He may also charter a vessel on his own 
account with a view to operating or rechartering it at a profit 
over and above the charter rate paid to its owner. 

There are, moreover, the large shippers who not only own 
vessels but also charter others mainly for use in their own busi- 
ness. Their prime purpose in owning or chartering vessels is to 
provide themselves with the private or industrial transportation 
service referred to in Chapter I. They may operate a line service 
or dispatch their vessels on an irregular schedule, loading them 
mainly with their own cargoes, but efficient operation may de- 

*J. A. Slechta, paper on "Practical Steamship Operation.** 
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mand that they sublet unused space to other shippers and seek 
available cargoes on return trips. 

Services Rendered by Ship Brokers 

The chartering of vessels is handled largely through ship 
brokers. Small owners or operators depend upon ship brokers 
not only to find charterers for them and sometimes to handle 
their business affairs ashore, but depend largely upon them for 
advice as to how the voyages of their vessels should be planned. 
Larger tramp operators, managing owners and general steamship 
operators with extensive business organizations of their own and 
expert chartering managers are less dependent upon outside ship 
brokers in planning voyages, but they, too, obtain advices from 
them and frequently carry out their chartering transactions 
through the medium of ship brokers. 

The main work of ship brokers is to find charterers for vessels 
and vessels for charterers. The owners or operators of tramp 
vessels seeking cargoes are served by ship brokers who "cover 
the market" daily, i.e., they keep in touch with shippers who are 
likely to become charterers. If the desired full cargoes are not 
available at the port in which a particular ship broker is located 
and where the vessel has arrived or is about to arrive, he may 
be able to locate a charterer elsewhere through a ship broker 
or agent at another port. Instead of chartering the vessel to 
a shipper on a trip charter, the broker may be able to charter it 
to a general steamship operator, a regular steamship line, an 
industrial concern or large shipper, or to a small or large tramp 
operator on a time or perhaps a trip charter at satisfactory 
terms. Having arranged the chartering transaction to the satis- 
faction of ovmer and charterer the ship broker sees to the 
preparation of the charter party and its execution. 

Ship brokers sometimes are important factors in the loading, 
discharging, and operation of chartered vessels. Their services 
in this connection depend upon the terms of the charter party 
as to whether loading and discharging or either of these services 
is to be performed by the vessel owner. When attending to the 
loading or discharging of a vessel for the owner the ship broker 
in effect becomes what in Great Britain is known as a "loading 
broker." This term is not in general use in the United States, 
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but the same work is performed by ship brokers who make the 
necessary arrangements for the vessel owners. Charter parties 
sometimes specify that the vessel is ''to be consigned at port of 
discharge to owners or their agents, by whom the steamer is to 
be reported at the custom house/' The owner in this case needs 
to be represented on the spot, his agent frequently being a ship 
broker to whom the vessel is consigned. The broker after con- 
sulting the principal cargo owners, arranges with the port author- 
ities the dock at which the vessel shall discharge, and on arrival 
of the vessel sees that the requirements of the custom house 
are duly fulfilled. If any freight is due at destination, he will 
attend to its collection ; he will provide for the vessels disburse- 
ments; and after deducting his own charges will remit the 
balance to the owners.* 

Should it be decided by the owner or operator to put a vessel 
on the berth a ship broker may be instructed to provide cargo 
and handle the transaction. The ship broker, who then in effect 
becomes a steamship agent, may advertise the voyage and send 
notices to shippers^ who are likely to ship in the vessel, or solicit 
cargoes from them personally. He makes the necessary docking 
arrangements, books freight at such rates as the market warrants, 
arranges for the receipt and loading of the cargoes, signs bills of 
lading for the owners or master, collects the freight if it is to 
be prepaid, pays the vessel's disbursements at the port, makes 
out the ship's manifest, clears her outwards at the custom house, 
deducts his own expenses and charges and remits the balance to 
the owners.* 

Not all ship brokers are equipped to place a tramp vessel on 
the berth. Many of them, however, are steamship agents as 
well as ship brokers and possess a business organization suit- 
able not only for chartering vessels but also for loading, dis- 
charging and operating. As has been stated, ship brokers some- 
times charter vessels on their own account and put them on the 
berth for cargo. 

Ship brokers are also engaged in the selling of vessels. As in 

a chartering transaction they serve as a medium through which 

the owner and purchaser get together. When satisfactory selling 

terms have been agreed upon, the ship broker executes a form of 

'Douglas Owen, Ocean Trade and Shipping, p. 89 (Cambridge, Eng., 
1914). 
^Ibid^V.9(k 
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contract, and when title passes he executes the necessary bill of 
sale. He also arranges for the transfer of the vessel to its new 
owner, which in the United States necessitates obtaining a consu- 
lar bill of health, an inventory of supplies on board and a certifi- 
cate of registry. In England some ship brokers are known as 
"brokers for sale of ship" to distinguish them from "chartering 
brokers," and "loading brokers."* This terminology is not in 
general use in the United States, and ship brokers here do not 
confine themselves to one function only. All of them are ready 
to charter and sell the vessels of ship owners, but some of them 
are not organized to act as loading brokers. 

The business of marine insurance, which is described in a 
separate manual of this series, is so closely interwoven with 
ocean shipping that ship brokers usually act also as marine in- 
surance brokers so as to be in a position to attend to the insurance 
of vessels, freight and cargoes when authorized to do so. They 
may likewise hold the license of a custom house broker. 

Business Organization of Ship Broker 

The ship brokerage business is so organized and the nature of 
the business is such that the comparatively small staff of a 
broker is able to transact a business of large volume and almost 
world-wide scope. The business organization shown in the ac- 
companying chart (No. V) may be regarded as that of a typical 
large American ship broker. There are many smaller ship 
brokerage concerns, the business organization of which is very 
much smaller. There are, in fact, instances where a single 
individual conducts a ship brokerage business, his office facili- 
ties consisting of desk room in some conveniently located business 
office. 

In the typical organization of a large ship broker there is a 
Manager to supervise the work of his staff, to establish connec- 
tions with ship brokers at foreign ports and at other ports in the 
United States, to decide matters of importance in connection with 
charter forms and sales contracts, keep in touch with vessel 
owners and prospective charterers, plan operations in case he 

^Thomas E. Scrutton and F. D. Mackiimon, The Contract of Aifreight- 
ment as Expressed in Charter Parties and Bills of Lading, (Seventh 
Edition, London, 1914). 
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decides to charter a vessel on his own account, and generaUy 
to determine the business policies to be pursued. There are 
two or three Assistant Managers in the large ship brokerage 
house, whose main work consists in covering the market daily. 
They endeavor to keep in almost constant touch with the large 
shippers and other business concerns that are likely to be in the 
market to charter vessels. In case a vessel is put on the berth 
they are also engaged in procuring freight for it. As charter 
rates are largely determined by bargaining and the sums involved 
are large they need to have a wide knowledge of charter rates, 
good business sense and the ability to successfully approach and 
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negotiate with charterers. The variations in the provisions con- 
tained in charters are so wide and yet so important to both 
owner and charterer that they need to possess expert knowledge 
of charter forms. Types of vessels and their uses are so diverse 
that they need to be familiar with the essential particulars of 
the vessels for which they seek charterers. If these vessel par- 
ticulars are not obtainable from their files they need to consult 
Uoyds Register or other available sources of information. They 
frequently possess blue prints of a vessel's deck plan and hold 
arrangements. 

One or two juniors are employed to handle office detail work 
in connection with the preparation of charter parties, sales con- 
tracts and bills of sale, maintaining the office files, custom house 
work, and other activities engaged in by the brokerage house. A 
Cashier and Assistant Cashier handle die bookkeeping and finan- 
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cial work. The staff of this organization also includes several 
stenographers. 

This is a typical office staff for conducting a general ship 
brokerage business, whether through a large ship broker en- 
gaged exclusively in this business or through the Chartering 
Department of a steamship agent or general steamship operator. 
The ship broker may, however, equip himself with an additional 
organization for loading, dischai^ging and operating vessels. 
Such a staff is not necessarily included in the business organiza- 
tion of a ship broker. If the ship broker is equipped to put 
vessels on the berth for cargo he virtually becomes a steamship 
agent and has an organization approximating that described in 
Chapter II. 

Aside from this office organization each ship broker has con- 
nections or correspondents at a large number of foreign ports 
and at other ports in the United States, and he may have branch 
offices at certain ports. These connections or correspondents 
usually are themselves ship brokers, so that the ship brokerage 
business throughout the commercial world constitutes a closely 
woven business fabric. The ship brokers of the world together 
"make a complicated web that reaches to all cities of commer- 
cial importance. The whole is so bound together by telegraph 
and cable that, like a spider's web, if touched by anything of 
importance at any point the whole structure vibrates with the 
news.'' ' It is this practice of establishing connections with each 
other at many ports that enables the individual ship brokerage 
house to conduct an extensive business with a small office staff. 
The main expense of a ship broker in a chartering transaction 
in many instances results from the extensive use of the telegraph 
and cable. 

Ship brokers frequently are members of associations or ex- 
changes. Many ship brokers, for example, are members of the 
New York Produce Exchange, which has ad(q)ted an approved 
grain charter party, and approved berth terms contracts which 
are entered into subject to the rules of the Exchange and with 
the agreement that disputes arising at the port of loading shall 
be subject to arbitration at New York as provided in these rules. 
The rules of the Exchange regulating the steamship business 
authorize arbitration either by a standing Committee on Steam- 

'J. Rossdl Smith, OrganufoHan of Ocean Commera, p. 11. 
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ship Aifairs or by private arbitration, and they standardize the 
practice of the port with respect to lay-days, demurrage, notifica- 
tion of readiness and various other matters referred to in the 
chapters dealing with charter parties. The Exchange also affords 
facilities for quoting grain charter rates, for chartering vessels, 
engaging space, and contracting marine insurance. 

Ship brokers may also be members of so-called maritime ex- 
changes. The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, for example, 
keeps records of charter parties and the movement of vessels; 
it has reporting stations with agents, collects current shipping 
news and shipping statistics, and provides facilities for the 
arbitration of shipping disputes. It has also standardized the 
grain charter party and adopted local rules governing vessel 
demurrage, loading and discharging and the receipt and delivery 
of various kinds of cargo. 

Ship Brokerage Charges and PkOFiTS 

The usual compensation of a ship broker for chartering a 
vessel on a voyage charter is a commission in the form of a 
percentage on the gross amount of freight, dead freight and 
demurrage provided for in the charter. Dead freight is the 
difference between the charter rate per unit of cargo applied to 
the full cargo called for in the charter, and this rate applied 
to the actual cargo on board, which may be less than a full cargo. 
Demurrage is the amount paid by the charterer in case loading 
is not completed within a specified number of days after the 
vessel is ready to receive cargo or does not proceed at the rate 
of an agreed number of tons per day. The commission is paid 
by the vessel owner or operator. 

When a vessel is put on the berth for its owner or operator by 
a ship broker his conmiission is likewise a percentage of the 
freight. Under a time charter he receives from the owner or 
operator a percentage of the gross freight or hire, provided for 
in the charter party. If he sells the vessel he receives a per- 
centage of the price paid for the vessel. 

The broker's commission for chartering vessels or putting 
them on the berth varies. It may be as low as 1J4 per cent, or 
as high as 5 per cent., depending upon the size of the vessel, the 
nature of the services required by the owner, the custom of the 
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port, %nd other contingencies. The printed charter forms do not 
always disclose the actual rate of commission; old forms may 
be used in which 5 per cent, commission is specified, although 
the imdtrstanding is that the broker shall receive but 2^ per 
cent. 

Some charter parties provide that in addition to the com- 
mission paid to the broker he shall also receive the '^customary 
freight brokerage." This usually refers to an agreed or cus- 
tomary amount over and above his commission for attending 
to the ship's business at the port of loading. As in case of the 
broker's commission, the presence of this clause in the printed 
form is not always evidence that the broker in every case re- 
ceives "the customary freight brokerage." 

When a ship broker provides vessel or cargo owners with 
marine insurance he is acting as a marine insurance broker 
and obtains a commission from the insurance company. When 
he acts in the capacity of a custom house broker he receives the 
customary fees referred to in Chapter IX. Should he charter 
a vessel on his own account, either to recharter it at a higher 
rate or put it on the berth, he aims to make a business profit on 
the venture, for in such case he becomes a vessel operator. If 
he is a vessel owner as well as a ship broker the revenues de- 
rived from his own vessels likewise depend upon whether he can 
charter his vessels, put them on the berth, or otherwise operate 
them profitably. 
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CHAPTER V 

RATE AND TRAFFIC AGREEMENTS, POOLS AND CONFER- 
ENCES OF OCEAN CARRIERS 

The differences between tramps and lines mentioned in the 
preceding chapters have a special bearing on the extent to which 
their rates and services are controlled by agreement. Although 
a measure of cooperation among chartered vessels has at vari- 
ous times been attempted, complete cooperation is difficult to 
attain. The vast number of vessels and their owners, the bulky 
character of the greater part of their cargoes, the relatively small 
investment required to engage in the tramp service, and the fact 
that they are not limited to particular routes or ports, have main- 
tained a much greater degree of competition among chartered 
vessels than among lines. Indeed, the most disturbing element 
confronting the lines is the frequent competition between the line 
and tramp services. 

Conference Agreements in Chiartered Ocean Services 

The occasional agreements or conferences that have been 
arranged among the owners of tramp vessels have been limited 
in scope and have had no great effect upon charter rates. In 
1904, for example, the Sailing Ship Owners' International Union 
was organized for the object of fixing minimum rates of freight 
for the principal voyages in which sailing vessels are engaged 
in bringing freight to European ports from countries outside of 
Europe. A permanent committee was organized by the union to 
fix these freight rates from time to time for the various leading 
foreign ports. In joining the tmion each member promised to 
abide by all rates fixed by the union, and not to grant any re- 
bates or commissions. He also agreed to let his ship lie by or 
sail in ballast if cargo could not be secured at union rates. 

*This chapter is reproduced from Emory R. Johnson and Grover G. 
Huebner, Principles of Ocean Transportation, Chapter XIX. 
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The scope and effect of this conference, however, were de- 
cidedly limited. It applied only to certain long vo)rages, such 
as those from the west coast of South and North America and 
the return voyages; only sailing vessels were included in the 
agreement; and these had to be relatively large vessels of an 
agreed minimum tonnage. The rates agreed upon, moreover, 
were merely a minimum, which was fixed largely with reference 
to the line of no profit 

There are also various steamship owners* associations, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, that have at times endeavored to con- 
trol charter rates between certain of the larger ports, but have 
never exerted a widespread effect upon such charges. They are 
concerned mainly with obtaining favorable harbor regulations 
and shipping legislation ; government protection against the ship- 
ping policies of foreign countries; improved charter parties; re- 
duced coal-trimming charges; favorable tolls; protection against 
organized labor; or economical marine insurance.^ In 1905 a 
number of vessel owners entered into an agreement applicable to 
the rate on lumber from Norway, Sweden and Russia to Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, Belgium and France; but the main 
work of the organization has been in building up a imif orm char- 
ter party and in providing rules governing matters such as 
lumber measurement, loading, discharging and insurance. 

At times certain ship operators have complained of agreements 
making it difficult for them to charter vessels for use in par- 
ticular trades, such as the trade between Porto Rico and the 
United States.' No evidence has, however, been presented that 
any considerable number of such agreements have ever been in 
existence nor that their effect was general. The Porto Rican 
agreement was possible because the trade of the United States 
with that island is "coastwise'' trade and is not open to the com- 
petition of foreign vessels. 

PitEVALENCE OP OCEAN LiNE CONFERENCES 

It is in the ocean line business that cooperation has displaced 
unrestricted competition. The number of lines is relatively small, 
their invested capital is relatively large, they usually operate 

■J. R. Smith, The Ocean Carrier. 243. 

•House Committee on the Mercnant Marine and Fisheries, Proceed- 
ings in the Investigation of Shipping Combinations, I, p. 701. 
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over definite routes and at a limited number of ports, and much 
of their traffic consists of high-grade commodities, general 
cargo, express goods, mail and passengers, from the carriage 
of which the tramps are ordinarily excluded. Conferences, 
agreements and pools have become general in the ocean line 
traffic because their organization and maintenance are less diffi- 
cult than in charter traffic, and because the competition between 
ocean lines, if unrestricted, is likely to become so intense and 
persistent that their successful and profitable management prac- 
tically requires them to enter into arrangements regulating their 
interrelations. As was stated in the Report on Stea/mship Agree^ 
ments and Affiliations in the American Foreign and Domestic 
Trade* made by Professor S. S. Huebner to the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

as regards nearly every foreign trade route, practically all the established 
lines operating to and from American ports work in harmonious 
cooperation, either through written or oral agreements, conference ar- 
rangements, or gentlemen's understandings. The few instances where 
two or more lines serve the same route and have denied the existence of 
written or oral agreements for the regulation of the trade, are exceptions 
and not the rule. 

A report on Shipping Rings, made in 1909 by a British Ro3ral 
Commission, showed that line conferences and agreements are 
similarly almost universal in the international trade of foreign 
countries. 

The European War has resulted in the disruption of some 
of the conferences and agreements specifically referred to in the 
above-mentioned government reports. Many, however, were 
doubtless in effect even during war conditions, and there is no 
likelihood that the war has permanently altered the need of the 
ocean lines to cooperate in the future. 

Organization of Ocean Line Conferences 

The organizations through which the lines administer their 
agreements, pools or understandings are known as "conferences." 
They may be informal gatherings or intermittent, irregular 
meetings, at which rates, sailings or other matters of mutual 
interest are arranged. There may be nothing but an informal 
understanding that the traffic officials of one line will consult 
those of another whenever any rate changes are contemplated, 

* Proceedings in the Investigation of Shipping Combinations, IV, p. 28L 
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or that a weaker line will follow the rates established by a 
stronger line. Conferences may, however, be formal organiza- 
tions with permanent officers, committees, regular or special 
meetings, rules, and penalties. The Mediterranean Westbound 
Freight Traffic Agreement, for example, is administered by a 
general secretary and an assistant secretary, a board of arbitra- 
tors, and a convention or committee of line delegates. 

The general duties and powers of the secretary and assistant 
secretary of the Mediterranean Conference are:' 

1. To receive the statistical statements and manifests, and to examine 
them and the accounts, for which purpose they have access to the freight 
offices of the lines and of the agents, where they may examine books, 
manifests, correspondence, etc. 

2. To communicate the statistics and accounts to the lines and act as 
mediator in general in the transactions between the lines. 

3. To control the freight rates, commissions, and rebates, and to see 
that the lines receive regularly and at the same time all necessary state- 
ments. 

4. To collect the payment of penalties and effect compensation accounts. 

5. To call meetings of the lines and to keep minutes of such meetings. 

6. To use every exertion to settle difficulties between the lines in an 
amicable fashion. 

The board of three arbitrators is empowered to settle any 
disputes that may arise among members. It is appointed each 
time a dispute arises upon appeal of the parties involved; one 
arbitrator is appointed by each disputant, and these in turn 
select as tunpire one of three persons named in the Mediter- 
ranean Westbound Freight Traffic Agreement. Should either 
party fail to appoint an arbitrator within fourteen days after 
notice is given by the general secretary, the one appointed by the 
other party shall have full power to proceed with the case. The 
coniEerence delegates of the lines have supreme legislative powers. 
They meet at regular or special meetings called by the General 
Secretary to make the underlying agreements or the arrange- 
ments that bind the conference lines. The expenses incurred 
are divided equally between the two groups of lines that are 
members of the conference.* Many of the formal ocean con- 

'W. H. S. Stevens, "The Administration and Enforcement of Steam- 
ship Conferences and Agreements/' in The Annals of the American 
Acadimy of Political and Social Science, September, 1914, p. 136. 

•The Aiediterranean Westbound Freight Traffic Agreement was 
entered by two groups of lines: (1) The six Italian lines— the Navi- 
gazione Generale Italiana, Italia, Veloce, Lloyd Italiano, Lloyd Sabaudo, 
and Sicula Americana; and (2) four British and German lines — the 
Anchor, Hamburg-American, North German Lloyd, and White Star. 
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ferences do not have the elaborate administrative machinery and 
rules of the Mediterranean Conference, but nevertheless have a 
definite organization. 

In order to guarantee good faith each member of a confer- 
ence is in many instances required to deposit a stipulated sum, 
to be forfeited in case it in any way assists a non-conference 
line, or itself establishes a new service that will interfere with 
the conference lines. It is also a common conference rule that 
new lines may not be admitted to membership except by unani- 
mous consent. Different conference lines may, moreover, be in- 
terrelated by specific agreement, or a group of conference lines 
miay enter into an agreement with a line that is not a member 
of their conference. The N. D. L. V. lines have a passenger 
agreement^ "L" with the American Line and the Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, and other sub-agreements, known as 
agreements "G," "J/' ^i^^ "N," as is shown in Chart No. VI. 
The subsidiary agreements of the Mediterranean Conference 
lines listed in the diagram are further examples of such inter- 
relationship. 

The conference agreements and arrangements of the ocean 
lines differ greatly in their details, but the unmistakable pur- 
pose of all is the control of competition. They may, therefore, 
be divided into two groups: (1) those designed to control the 
competition between conference lines, and (2) those aiming to 
control or combat the competition of non-conference ocean 
carriers. 

Types of Ocean Line Rate Agreements 

The competition between conference lines is frequently sub- 
jected to the restricting influences of fixed, minimum or differen- 
tial agreements. A fixed rate agreement is one that specifies 
the actual or absolute freight rate or passenger fare that is 
charged by a certain group of conference lines, all charges to be 
subject to the mutual consent of all members. Such, for example, 
is the practice under the Mediterranean Westbound Traffic 
Agreement referred to above. AH the lines, with the exception 
of the Fabre Line, engaged in the westbound freight traffic 

'The N. D. L V. conference (Nord-Atlantischcr Dampfer Linien 
Verband) includes the Hambur|r-American, North German Lloyd line, 
Wilson Line, and the Scandinavian-American Line. 
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between Italy and the United States, agreed to charge the estab- 
lished rates subject to the steamship agency commission as pre- 
scribed in the agreement and to deferred rebates not exceeding 
10 per cent, of the freight paid by shippers who agree to ship 
exclusively via the conference lines. Fixed freight rates are 
also established in the so-called "Baltic Pool" agreement, to 
which the four lines engaged in the trade between Baltic ports 
and the North Atlantic ports of the United States were parties 
before the European War broke out.^ The N. D. L. V. West- 
bound Freight Agreement, fixing the freight rates from the 
ports of the north German seaboard, Holland and Belgium to 
the ports of the United States, also prescribed fixed rates for 
general cargo, although certain heavy commodities could be car- 
ried at rates not below a prescribed minimum. Fixed rates are 
likewise prescribed in the agreements or understandings that 
govern the lines operating from New York to Australia, from 
New York to South, East and West Africa, from New York to 
Asia via Suez and return, from New York to most South Ameri- 
can ports and return, and from Asia to the Pacific coast ports 
of the United States." 

Minimum rate agreements are more numerous than fixed rate 
agreements, particularly in the freight and passenger business of 
the North Atlantic route. The numerous North Atlantic passen- 
ger conferences (charted in Chart No. VI) that governed 
the passenger business before the outbreak of the war in Europe 
established minimum first and second-class fares for each con- 
ference steamer, and a general minimum rate for steerage traffic. 
The steerage traffic was pooled, however, and any lines that 
obtained more than their allotment of steerage passengers were 
required to advance their steerage rates regardless of the pre- 
scribed minimum, so as to divert traffic to the short-tonnage 
lines. In the eastbound and westbound freight traffic between 
American North Atlantic ports and the United Kingdom, and in 
the eastbound trade from New York to Mediterranean ports, the 
lines are also governed by minimum rate agreements. The lines 
meet in conference and notify each other of their minimum rates 
upon a large selected list of articles, the rates thus filed being 

'The Hamburg- American Line, North German Lloyd Line, Wilson 
Line, and Scandinavian-American Line. 

* House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Proceed^ 
ings in the Investigation of Shipping Combinations, IV, p. 282. 
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subject to change only after an agreed period of notice varying 
from 30 to 60 days. The lines agree not to take freight (certain 
bulk articles being excepted) below the agreed minimum rates, 
but any line can serve notice that at the end of the designated 
period it will change these rates.*® 

The various North Atlantic-European freight rate agreements 
are charted in Chart No. VII. 

When the service of particular lines is indirect or slower 
than that of others serving the same ports, the conference lines 
sometimes agree upon differential rates so as to enable the 
former to obtain a fair share of available traffic. Some of the 
North Atlantic passenger agreements, for example, provide for 
differential fares for first and second-class passengers carried 
on certain steamers; and the Royal Dutch West India Mail 
Line is permitted to charge freight rates 5 or 10 per cent, under 
those of the Red *'D" Line on freight shipments between New 
York and Venezuelan ports. 

Ocean Line Pools 

Many ocean lines go further than to agree upon their rates. 
Some of them enter into "pooling" arrangements so as to de- 
stroy the incentive of any of the conference lines to undercut 
the agreed rates. The conference agreements may provide either 
for a traffic pool or a money pool, although in practice the two 
are so closely allied that the one merges into the other. Their 
purpose in either case is to guarantee that each conference line 
will obtain a fair share of all freight or passenger monies in- 
cluded in the agreement, and that each will carry a fair amount 
of traffic. The North Atlantic passenger line conferences operate 
typical traffic pools. In the N. D. L. V. agreement of 1892, for 
example, it was provided that the total number of steerage 
passengers carried from European ports north of Cadiz or from 
British ports to or via the United States and Canada shall be 
divided according to the following percentages: 

The North German Lloyd Line, 39.7 per cent 
The Hamburg- American Line, 24.8 per cent 
The Red Star Line, 13.5 per cent. 
The Holland-America Line, 8 per cent 
For the British lines, 14 per cent 

* House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Proceedings 
Ai the Investigation of Shipping Combinations, IV, p. 282. 



* 
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In 1909, when the agreement was renewed, the proportions of 
the four N. D. L. V. lines were changed so that the westbound 
steerage passengers carried by them were divided as follows: 

The North German Lloyd Line, 42.46 per cent 
The Hamburg-American Line, 3L38 per cent 
The Red Star Line, 15.55 per cent. 
The Holland- America Line, 10.61 per cent 

This traffic agreement required each line to render statements 
of the number of passengers carried and the amount of tonnage 
employed three times each month to the secretary of the con- 
ference, who then prepared monthly accounts showing the posi- 
tion of each line. If the tonnage employed by a given line was 
increased the line was entitled to a stipulated increase per 1,000 
tons in the number of steerage passengers carried, and if its 
tonnage declined, its allotted share similarly decreased. If the 
number of steerage passengers actually carried by a line was 
above or below its allotted percentage of total steerage business, 
it could, upon notification of the secretary, take measures to 
bring about a correct adjustment ; and if at the end of any year 
the annual steerage traffic of a given line exceeded its propor- 
tion it was required to pay to the lines that did not reach their 
allotted quota an agreed amount or so-called ^'compensation 
price" per excess steerage passenger. 

Most steamship line pools, however, are essentially money 
pools. A money pool may include merely the freight resulting 
from a single commodity or classification of articles, as in the 
case of the "Baltic Pool,*' previously mentioned, in which the 
freight received from certain commodities carried between the 
Baltic ports and the American ports of the North Atlantic are 
distributed in accordance with agreed percentages. The total 
freight monies of certain conference lines may, however, be 
pooled, as was done under the N. D. L. V. westbound freight 
agreement. A more common arrangement, especially in long- 
distance trade, is to pool the net freight revenues resulting from 
the carriage of all freight cargoes, i.e., certain expenses incurred 
in the operation of the steamers, transshipment cost, stevedores' 
wages, agency commissions, etc., are deducted from gross freights 
and only the remainder is divided among the conference lines 
according to agreed proportions. 
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Examples of such pools are the Mediterranean westbound 
freight pool, mentioned above, the Calcutta-Pacific Pool,** ap- 
plicable to freight shipped from Calcutta to American Pacific 
coast ports, and the American Asiatic pools,*^ applicable to 
the eastbound and westbound freight shipments between the 
Far East and the Atlantic ports of the United States via the 
Suez Canal. The specific deductions made in order to arrive at 
net freight vary in the different pooling agreements. In some 
pooling agreements, moreover, only a portion of the freight 
money is pooled. The Hamburg-American and the Royal Mail 
lines pooled 50 per cent, of their earnings (except those derived 
from certain special conunodities) in the trade between New 
York and Jamaica, Colon and Colombian ports; and the con- 
ference lines** in the New York- West African trades pooled 
75 per cent of both their freight and passenger receipts. 

The percentages agreed upon are usually allotted to the in- 
dividual lines of a conference, but they may be allotted to groups 
of lines. In the New York- West African pool the money is 
divided equally between two groups, comprising the British and 
German conference lines, respectively ; and in the Mediterranean 
westbound freight pool there is an equal division between a group 
of Italian lines and another group of British and German 
lines. 

Some pools are traffic pools as well as money pools, ''the lines 
aiming to divide both the volume of freight and the freight money 
in the same percentage for both." ** In the "Baltic Pool," for 
example, each of the four conference lines was obliged to carry 
a volume of freight no greater than the percentage of revenue 
allotted to it ; if it over-carried, it would, at the end of each period 
of six months, pay the difference to the under-carried lines in 

"Bank Line, Canadian Pacific Railway Company's Steamship Line, 
China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, Great Northern Steaiftihip 
Company, Ocean Steamship Company. Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, Tpyo Kisen Kaisha, Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, and the Apcar Line. 

"American and Oriental Line^ Barber and Dodwell Lines, United 
States and China- Japan Steamship Company, American-Asiatic Steam- 
ship Company, Anglo-American Oil Company, and American and Man- 
churian Steamship Line. 

"Woermann Line, Hamburg-American Line, Hamburg-Bremen- African 
Line, African Steamship Company, British ancl African Steam Navigation 
Company, Elder Line, and Elder, Dempster & Co. 

**W. G. Sickel, "Pooling Agreements,'^ in The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, p. 149, September, 1914. 
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cash. When necessary, a flow of traffic from one line to another 
was forced by readjusting their rates until the full percentages 
were secured. 



Other Methods op Controlling Competition Between Con- 
ference Lines 

The trafiic pool, which is really a method of apportioning 
traflic between conference lines, differs somewhat from a traffic 
agreement which limits the volume of freight that certain lines 
may carry. The White Star Line, which operates an indirect 
service from New York to Australian ports by way of Liverpool, 
for example, has an oral understanding with the through direct 
lines ^^ that it will not carry more than one-quarter of the total 
measurement cargo carried to Australia by the four lines com- 
bined. The White Star Line does not, however, pool its traffic 
or earnings with the direct lines, nor is it hindered in the quota- 
tion of its rates. 

The traffic of conference lines is frequently apportioned in 
a measure by agreements restricting the number of sailings of 
each line. In the American-Brazilian trade, for example, before 
the outbreak of the European War, the Lamport and Holt Line, 
the Prince Line and the joint service of the Hamburg- American 
and Hamburg-South American lines were each allowed 24 sail- 
ings per year from New York; and the sailings from Brazil of 
the Lamport and Holt Line were unrestricted, while those of the 
Prince Line were limited to 24 sailings to New York and 12 to 
New Orleans. The German lines were limited to 24 sailings to 
New York per annum, and they agreed to withdraw entirely from 
the Brazil-New Orleans trade. The previously mentioned New 
York-Orient agreement of the lines operating via the Suez Canal 
also limits the sailings of the conference lines, and provides for 
mutual arrangements as to the order in which their vessels may 
take the berth. 

A variation from this method of apportioning traffic is fol- 
lowed by the direct lines in the trade from New York to Aus- 
tralia. Their agreement stipulates the vessel tonnage that each 
line may provide. The American and Australian S.S. Line is 

"American and Australian Steamship Line, United Tyser Line, and 
United States and Australasia Steamship Company. 
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allotted 42>4 per cent, of the tonnage, the United Tyser Line 35 
per cent., and the United States and Australasia S.S. Co. 22j^ 
per cent. In the outbound trade from the United States to South 
and East Africa the conference lines similarly agreed that the 
Union Castle Line may provide two-sevenths of the tonnage, and 
the Bucknall S.S. Line, the Clan Line, the Hansa Line, .the 
Houston Line, the Prince Line, one-seventh each. 

The traffic may, moreover, be apportioned by allotting the 
ports of sailings. Thus the Hamburg-American and North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines in the trade from all American ports north of 
Savannah allot to each other respectively the ports of Hamburg 
and Bremen. The N. D. L. V. conference similarly reserves 
certain European ports to each of its four members. The New 
York and Cuba Mail Line and the Compaiiia Maritima Cubana 
have apportioned Cuban ports in the Cuba-New York trade ; the 
Royal Mail Line, in its agreement with the Hamburg-American 
Line, agreed not to extend its American service to Santo Marto 
and the ports of Haiti ; and the Russian East Asiatic Line agrees 
to confine its American trade to Russian ports when possible, 
and to maintain the rates of the Holland-America Line in case it 
is obliged to call at Rotterdam.^* 

Meth(H)s of Controlling Competition of Non-Conference 

Lines 

One of the most effective measures taken by some of the 
conference lines to protect themselves against the competition 
of outside, non-conference lines is the deferred rebate system. 
Shippers are promised a rebate of 5 or 10 per cent, of their freight 
payments at the end of designated periods of three, six or twelve 
months, provided that meanwhile they have given their exclusive 
support to the conference lines. The system is now illegal under 
the Shipping Act of September, 1916, so far as the trade of the 
United States is concerned, but was especially common in the 
long-distance trades, such as the trade at South American and 
Oriental ports. Deferred rebates may be paid even by lines that 
are not members of a conference. 

The use of "fighting ships," or collective competition, has also 

"House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Proceed- 
ings m the Investigation of Shipping Combinations, IV, p. 284. 
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been utilized as a means of protection. There have been instances 
where, in order to destroy the competition of non-conference 
lines, certain steamers were set aside to undercut the rates of 
outside lines and to sail on the same days and between exactly 
the same ports. Sometimes a separate company was incorpor- 
ated to operate the fighting ships, the future use of which in the 
American trade is also prohibited by the Shipping Act of Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

Conference lines, either individually or as a group, may also 
make contracts with shippers, whereby in return for reduced 
rates and an agreed service the shippers agree to dispatch via 
the conference lines their entire shipments to certain ports dur- 
ing agreed periods. The privilege of securing such contracts 
is usually open to all shippers alike, but has at times been a source 
of discrimination. Contracts have been made with large shippers 
for all or a part of their freight at lower rates than those quoted 
on smaller quantities of similar commodities. The Shipping Act, 
however, prohibits unfair discriminations in the future. Numer- 
ous preferential agreements have also been made with various 
American railroads. 

Complaints Against Conferences 

The conferences, agreements and understandings of ocean lines 
have sometimes been complained of on the grounds that their 
monopolistic power, even though not always complete, is liable 
to abuse. They have at times prevented the establishment of new 
lines and crushed non-conference lines ; or they may have exerted 
a certain degree of arbitrary power over rates, dominated ship- 
pers, been indifferent as to the landing of freight in proper con- 
dition and slow to settle claims. They have sometimes granted 
special rates and accommodations to large shippers, and refused 
to publish tariffs and classifications. Their secrecy, and question- 
able practice of paying deferred rebates, and their occasional op- 
eration of fighting ships have especially been sources of com- 
plaint. There is nothing inherent in the complaints mentioned 
that cannot be remedied by proper remedial legislation. Indeed, 
the most objectionable features of ocean conferences and agree- 
ments have been prohibited by the Shipping Act of September, 
1916, and their entire administration has been subjected to super- 
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vision by the United States Shipping Board. The advantages of 
ocean conferences and agreements both to the lines and to the 
shippers need not be sacrificed in order to eliminate their dis- 
advantages. 

Advantages of Conferences 

Arbitrary rate discrimination by ocean conferences is the ex- 
ception. For every such instance there are many in which the 
conferences, by controlling tmrestricted competition, have made 
the rates to all shippers at a given port more uniform. For 
every arbitrary discrimination between countries there are many 
instances in which conferences have maintained the rates from 
the United States to foreign markets on a parity with those from 
other countries. The arbitrary increase of rates by conferences 
is, likewise, exceptional, because they cannot ordinarily disregard 
the competitive forces mentioned in the preceding chapter. All 
such arbitrary action could be further restricted by government 
supervision. It should be remembered that there is no more 
prolific cause of discrimination than unrestricted competition. 

Ocean conferences, moreover, benefit both the conference lines 
and the shippers by stabilizing rates. The merchant engaged in 
international trade desires an adequate service at rates that are 
reasonable and fairly stable; fluctuating rates seriously inter- 
fere with trade, whether it be domestic or international. Sudden 
and large changes, often characteristic of ocean rates, may in- 
terfere with the development of commerce as seriously as the 
unstable competitive rates by rail in the United States have in 
times past hampered the industrial development of diflferent sec- 
tions of the country. Reasonable stability of rates reduces the 
speculative uncertainty of shipping, it facilitates the calculation 
of net prices, it reduces the complaints of foreign customers, 
steadies the flow of international trade, and makes it possible for 
both shippers and carriers to enter more readily into forward 
contracts for the carriage of freight. 

The chief benefit of ocean conferences to shippers, however, 
is in the improved service which they make possible. Confer- 
ences reduce the cost of the line service, and while this increases 
the profits of the line, it also makes possible a lower level of rates 
and a higher standard of service. For every instance of indiflfer- 
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ence to the welfare of shippers, there are many in which ocean 
conferences have promoted regularity of service, a better dis- 
tribution of sailings, and ultimately the operation of more and 
better vessels than the lines would have dared to provide if in- 
terline rate competition were absolutely unrestricted. The in- 
stances in which conferences have prevented a new line from 
entering a trade or have crushed a non-conference line should 
be balanced against the large number of weaker conference lines 
which would probably be crushed or would suflfer severely if they 
engaged in uncontrolled competition with their stronger fellow 
members. Against the scattering instances where conferences 
may have discriminated unfairly against certain ports should be 
balanced their ability to distribute their cost of service more eco- 
nomically so as to increase the number of sailings at the smaller 
ports where competitive services would be unprofitable. On 
well-established trade routes where the flow of traffic is heavy 
in volume it should, moreover, be borne in mind that most of the 
conferences have to do almost entirely with rates and earnings. 
Nowhere in the world has such progress in ship construction and 
service improvement been made as in the North Atlantic pas- 
senger business, and yet the great lines that compete so keenly 
as regards the kind of service rendered are parties to rate agree- 
ments and pooling arrangements. Conference control over rate 
competition so enhances the security of the capital invested in 
these ocean lines as to render it easier for them constantly to im- 
prove their facilities and yield to the demands of the traveling 
public. 

These benefits to the shipper and the ocean traveler may, how- 
ever, in individual instances, be largely nullified by the steamship 
conferences, if they follow a policy of restricting the development 
of the service, and a policy of high rates and small volume of 
business instead of low rates and maximum traffic. Instances 
are not wanting of arbitrary action on the part of the steamship 
organizations to prevent outside lines from interfering with the 
established traffic of the associated companies, or to become 
members of their conferences, and shippers have sometimes been 
penalized for patronizing lines not belonging to the combination. 
The tendency of those possessing exclusive privileges is to seek 
vigorously to retain such privileges against outside interference; 
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accordingly, it is clear that conferences among ocean carriers, 
which seem to be rendered necessary by the severity of unre- 
stricted competition, should be carefully supervised and regulated 
by governmental authority, as is required by the Shipping Act of 
September, 1916. 



CHAPTER VI 

OCEAN FREIGHT FORWARDING AND FREIGHT BROKERAGE 

A DISCUSSION of the traffic organization of ocean shipping 
would be grossly incomplete without mention of ocean freight 
forwarders and freight brokers. Ocean freight forwarding, 
sharply defined, refers to the actual forwarding and handling of 
shipments by forwarders acting as agents for ocean shippers, 
and ocean freight brokerage similarly defined refers to the book- 
ing of cargoes or the engaging of freight by freight brokers, but 
in practice these two functions are so frequently performed by 
the same concerns that this distinction is not always maintained. 
The many ocean freight forwarders found at all large ocean 
ports and at some interior points perform a forwarding and 
also a freight brokerage business, and their profits are received 
from both. 

Nature of Services Performed 

Acting as freight brokers these ocean freight forwarders assist 
the steamship companies in securing freight. There has some- 
times been a tendency on the part of the ocean carriers, par- 
ticularly during the war when there was no difficulty in obtaining 
cargoes, to prefer to book cargoes without the medium of bro- 
kers, and to refuse to pay the usual brokerage, but in normal 
times, when cargoes are not readily at hand, many steamship 
lines have regarded the services of freight brokers as of value 
to them. The economic value of the ocean freight brokerage 
business does not, however, end with the securing of freight for 
the steamship lines. Many manufacturers and shippers, par- 
ticularly those located in the interior, depend upon ocean freight 
forwarders and brokers to keep them fully posted on ocean 
freights and services and to engage their cargo space for them* 
The difficulty of obtaining current ocean freight rates which are 
subject to sudden fluctuations, and of engaging space was con- 
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sidered of sufficient value by many shippers during war condi- 
tions to induce them to pay the brokerage fee which some of the 
steamship lines for the time being refused to pay, or would pay 
only to such forwarders as agreed to become members of a speci- 
fied freight brokers' association. Importers also find ocean 
freight forwarders and brokers a convenient source of informa- 
tion regarding ocean freights on imported cargoes. As these im- 
port freights are frequently quoted by the steamship agents at 
the foreigm ports, difficulty is at times experienced in obtaining 
information from the steamship agents located in the United 
States. 

When acting as ocean freight forwarders these concerns, serv- 
ing as agents of shippers who prefer not to handle their export 
shipments at the ports of export and beyond, take entire charge 
of an export shipment from point of origin to final destination 
or throughout any part of the voyage or trip. In doing so they 
act as port representatives who receive the shipments consigned 
to them, make the necessary arrangements with rail and ocean 
carriers, have the shipment carted or lightered, see that it gets 
aboard the vessel, attend to the preparation of the shipping docu- 
ments described in subsequent chapters and any trade formali- 
ties that may arise at the ports, pay freight and insurance pre- 
miums if so instructed, clear cargoes through the custom house, 
and generally attend to the transportation and shipping services 
incident to an export or import transaction. Under war condi- 
tions the forwarders have also attended to the obtaining of rail- 
road shipping authorities, and have applied for or obtained in- 
formation regarding export licenses. Whenever it becomes 
necessary to store freight after arrival at the port they make ar- 
rangements for storage. They frequently act not only as rep- 
resentatives or agents at the port of export, but provide a 
through freight service including delivery at inland destina- 
tions in foreign countries. 

Ocean freight forwarders may also perform a service to the 
shipper when they quote through freight rates to a foreign desti- 
nation. Railroad companies in recent years have only in ex- 
ceptional instances quoted through rail-ocean rates from interior 
points in the United States to foreign ports, and ocean freights 
in the foreign trade usually apply from the American port of 
export to the foreign port of entry. Ocean freight forwarders. 
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however, stand ready to quote a freight charge that wfll carry 
the export shipment through to interior destinations in foreign 
coimtries. Interior destinations to which they will not quote 
through rates are exceptional. 

They are, moreover, in a position to offer reduced rates op 
small packages which if shipped directly by the shipper in the 
ocean freight service might come into conflict with the relatively 
high minimtmi freights provided for in the bills of lading of many 
steamship companies. By combining the small packages of a 
number of shippers, freight forwarders may quote rates on pack- 
age freight that result in a saving to the individual shippers and 
at the same time yield a profit to the forwarder. Ocean freight 
forwarders when handling package freight are performing an 
international express service. Several of the regular domestic 
express companies, — the American, Adams and Wells-Fargo & 
Company, — ^are also engaged in the handling of international ex- 
press goods. They do in fact conduct a general ocean freight 
forwarding business, but because of the large number of ex- 
press offices maintained by them throughout the country they 
reach a large number of shippers with small express packages. 

The difference between carload and less than carload railroad 
rates or the privilege of mixing freight in carload lots author- 
ized in some railroad tariffs also enables freight forwarders at 
times to forward export freight from interior points to the port 
of export at a saving to the individual shippers of less than car- 
load lots and a profit to themselves. Some of the ocean freight 
forwarders have established offices at interior points, not only 
to reach interior exporters more directly, but also to consolidate 
shipments into carload lots. Especially important in this con- 
nection were the export tariffs of the transcontinental railroads 
which quote not only export class rates and conmiodity rates on 
many specified commodities to Pacific coast ports when destined 
to Oriental, Australasian, and in a few instances to Central and 
South American, Mexican and Hawaiian destinations, but also 
so-called ''all commodities'' rates applicable to all but certain 
excepted export commodities when routed overland in straight 
or mixed carloads having a minimum carload weight of thirty 
thousand pounds. Interior forwarders engaged in thus consoli- 
dating or bunching less than carload shipments for export are 
engaged in a railroad forwarding business as well as in the usual 
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business of receiving shipments at the ports and forwarding 
them to foreign destinations. 

Ocean freight forwarders render a further service to shippers 
in case the latter wish freight charges to be collected from the 
consignee at destination, although ocean carriers insist upon 
prepayment of freight. An ocean freight forwarder may for- 
ward shipments on a collect basis, even though he is required 
to prepay the freight demanded by the steamship company, thus 
carrying the shipper until the foreign agent of the forwarder has 
collected the freight from the consignee at destination. 

They also endeavor to handle goods refused by the consignee 
to the best interests of the export shipper. When instructed by 
the exporter they undertake to provide the marine insurance de- 
sired by him, thereby relieving him of the necessity of himself ob- 
taining it from marine insurance companies or underwriters. 

Some of them assist the exporter in the United States and 
foreign consignees abroad in financial matters. Shippers may 
arrange with their ocean freight forwarder to advance the in- 
voice price of their shipments, the forwarder then collecting 
from the consignee either through his foreign agent at destina- 
tion or by means of drafts handled through the regular inter- 
national exchange bankers or brokers. 

The financial work of the domestic express companies who 
conduct a foreign express and forwarding business also includes 
the issue of travelers' checks, foreign money orders, and letters 
of credit ; the transfer of funds by telegraph ; and the operation 
of a "foreign postal remittance" service for the remittance of 
money to persons not located near a bank. 

Some of the ocean freight forwarders have also branched out 
into the field of foreign trade as distinct from shipping, in that 
they oflfer to give trade information useful to their customers in 
buying or selling goods abroad. Some have gone so far as to 
act in the capacity of foreign purchasing or selling agents. 

Business Organization op Ocean Freight Forwarders 

The business organization of ocean freight forwarding con- 
cerns is subject to so many variations that it is impossible to con- 
struct a single organization chart that conveys a comprehensive 
view or is in all respects typicaL Chart No. VIII accompanying 
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this chapter will, however, convey a general idea of how many 
of the larger concerns are organized to do business. The or- 
ganization of each of the large forwarding companies of course 
varies with the volume of business handled, the extent to which 
they specialize in shipments to particular parts of the world, the 
kind of services offered and the differing views of its firm mem- 
bers or higher officers as to how its forces should be effectively 
organized. There are also smaller forwarding concerns, the busi- 
ness organizations of which are less extensive than that indicated 
in the chart. 

The main office of most of the ocean freight forwarders is lo- 
cated at some one of the seaboard ports, the larger forwarders, 
however, having agents or branch offices at some of the other 
ports so as to facilitate the routing of inland freight through 
more than one port and also so as to share in the freight origi- 
nating at several ports of export. They have, moreover, seen 
fit to establish agents or branch offices at various interior points 
at which much export freight originates so as to get into closer 
touch with interior manufacturers and exporters and to engage 
in the work of consolidating less than carload lots of export 
freight. An ocean freight forwarder mainly located at the sea- 
board may have an ''overland department'' at Chicago or other 
interior points to handle overland traffic routed through the ports 
of the Pacific Coast. Some concerns known as interior forward- 
ers have their main office at an interior point, in which case they 
may have agents, representatives or branch offices at some of 
the ocean ports and at other interior shipping points. 

American ocean freight forwarders and domestic express com- 
panies engaged in the international express or forwarding busi- 
ness handle most of their business abroad through foreign con- 
cerns with whom they have made business arrangements. Some 
of them have established their own branch offices or agents at a 
limited number of the principal foreign cities in which they 
operate, but they do not for the most part have their own busi- 
ness organizations abroad. They have entered into agreements 
with foreign freight forwarders or so-called "spediteurs," the 
American forwarder agreeing to consign to his foreign agent all 
freight or express matter forwarded to the territory covered by 
such agent; and the latter in turn obligating himself to handle 
such consignments and to forward through the American for- 
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warder who is party to the agreement such freight and express 
matter as is forwarded to United States, and is not otherwise 
specifically consigned. Each transaction is handled on the basis 
of a waybill which gives instructions to the foreign agent and 
which he returns with a statement of his charges. These way- 
bills and other forwarding documents will be described in 
Chapter XI. 

The ocean freight forwarding and foreign express business 
differs from the domestic express business, also, in that no special 
time contract for the transportation of cargoes is entered into 
with the ocean steamship companies. The practice in the do- 
mestic express business of signing contracts under which an ex- 
press company agrees for a stated period of time to pay a percent- 
age of its gross receipts to a railroad and under which the express 
company receives a monopoly of the express business handled 
on a given railroad route does not prevail in the ocean forward- 
ing business. Ocean freight forwarders in the overseas trade are 
free to route their consignments via the first available steamer. 
These relations with ocean steamship companies are in this re- 
spect like those of other shippers. Such time contracts as have 
been entered into by express or forwarding and steamship com- 
panies are found mainly in the coastwise and Great Lakes busi- 
ness, where the number of available steamship lines between two 
points is small or the sailings of a particular line are frequent, 
thus approximating the conditions which obtain when domestic 
express matter is shipped by rail 

The main office of the typical large ocean freight forwarding 
organization shown in Chart No. VIII is assumed to be located at 
the port of New York. The members of the firm, of which there 
may be several, generally supervise the entire business organiza- 
tion, but are largely occupied in keeping in touch with the firm's 
customers and in booking freight with steamship companies. 
One or more Brokerage and Forwarding Managers, reporting to 
the firm members, generally supervise the forwarding staff but 
are likewise engaged largely in booking cargoes. The firm mem- 
bers and these managers together conduct the firm's freight bro- 
kerage as distinct from its forwarding business. In some forward- 
ing organizations the booking of freight is handled directly by 
the managers or chief clerks in charge of the groups of the clerks 
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or departments that forward freight to. particular parts of the 
world. 

The forwarding staflf of a large ocean freight forwarding 
house is likely to be under the immediate charge of a Manager 
or Chief Clerk in Charge of Forwarding, although no definite 
terminology has been developed. If a large volume of shipments 
is forwarded to various parts of the world the forwarding work 
under his supervision is in many instances subdivided geographi- 
cally. Thus in the chart, the forwarding of shipments to four 
sections of the world is handled by separate groups of men. 
Each group or department is in charge of a senior clerk, under 
each of whom are from two to five junior clerks and one or two 
stenographers. In some forwarding organizations this work is 
definitely divided among departments, each of which is in charge 
of a Forwarding Manager. In an organization of this kind the 
shipments of a customer are split up geographically and the entire 
forwarding work connected with a particular shipment is handled 
by the group of clerks who specialize on forwarding cargoes to 
the section of the world to which the shipment is destined. 

There may, however, be a Transportation Department in an 
organization of a large ocean freight forwarder to follow up 
cargoes regardless of destination so as to sec that delivery of 
them by lighter or truck is effected on the days specified in the 
shipping permit obtained from the steamship companies. It may 
consist of but one clerk or a senior and junior clerk who receive 
copies of the lighterage and trucking instructions issued by the 
men in charge of forwarding. 

No stenographic department has been provided in the forward- 
ing organization which underlies this description, the necessary 
number of stenographers being assigned, so far as practicable, 
to the Various groups of clerks and officials where needed. 

Instead of organizing the forwarding staflf on geographical 
lines it may be organized on the basis of individual customers, 
i.e., all the forwarding work of a given shipper may be turned 
over to a particular clerk, regardless of the sections of the world 
to which his shipments are destined. This is a convenience to 
the shipper in that he deals continually with the same individual, 
who becomes expert in his shipping aflfairs. It does not, how- 
ever, lead to the technical knowledge of and specialization in the 
varying shipping requirements of diflferent foreign cotmtries that 
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is attained when forwarding work is organized geographically. 
The advantages of an organization based on separate customers, 
moreover, are attained at least in part in the usual geographically 
organized forwarding staff because an effort may be made to 
assign clerks within the various territorial groups to large custom- 
ers. The cargoes of an exporter shipping to different parts of 
the world are not in this case handled by the same clerk, but all 
of those destined to Europe may be handled by a particular man 
in the group of clerks or department assigned to European ship- 
ments, those destined to the Far East by a clerk in the Far East- 
em group or department who always handles the Oriental ship- 
ments of this shipper, etc. 

An accounting staff handles the bookkeeping, auditing, and 
financial work in connection with both the freight brokerage and 
forwarding operations of the ocean freight forwarder. Besides 
keeping the necessary records this department sends bills to the 
shippers whose freight is forwarded; handles foreign exchange 
drafts and pays the shipper in case the forwarder is financing his 
transactions ; and settles the freight bills, of the steamship com- 
panies and the bills of truckmen and others with whom the for- 
warder has dealings. 

In the forwarder's business organization outlined in the ac- 
companying chart the Chief Accountant, who supervises the ac- 
counting staff, also acts as the general office manager. As such 
he supervises the Filing Department where all the correspond- 
ence and copies of the documents issued in connection with each 
transaction are filed. The nature of these forwarding documents 
is discussed in Chapter XL Switchboard operators and mes- 
sengers also report to him. 

There may also be an Advertising Department which sends 
circulars to customers and prospective customers, containing in- 
formation as to forwarding services, steamship sailings, and 
ocean freights. This department also places advertisements in 
shipping and trade journals and other publications read by ex- 
porters and importers. 

Freight Brokerage and Forwarding Charges 

The charge collected for booking cargo space is known as 
brokerage and is customarily one per cent, or thereabouts of the 
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amount of the ocean freight bill. This has usually been paid by 
the steamship companies because they have ordinarily depended 
in part upon freight brokers and forwarders to book cargoes for 
them. Under war conditions, however, when they experienced 
no difficulty in securing cargoes, the steamship companies in 
many instances refused to pay brokerage, or would pay it only to 
forwarders becoming members of an approved freight brokers' 
association. Many forwarders then collected brokerage from 
the shippers or parties for whom they engaged freight. This 
brokerage is collected, whether or not the cargoes booked are 
actually forwarded by the forwarder. 

Additional charges are collected from the shipper or party 
for whom freight is forwarded. There may be a flat "forward- 
ing'' or "shipping service" charge of say two dollars per ship- 
ment; also an additional charge of say $1.50 for issuing bills of 
lading; and a charge of say fifty cents for issuing the shipper's 
customs clearance. The practice of forwarders in this regard 
is not uniform. Sometimes they also collect an additional charge 
known as ''commission" when forwarding commodities involving 
unusual care or services on the part of the forwarder. 

The brokerage received by forwarders acting as freight bro- 
kers in engaging freight, and the additional charges collected for 
forwarding services are in practice closely related. If no bro- 
kerage were received the small charges specifically collected for 
forwarding services would in many instances not constitute ade- 
quate compensation. At times the ocean freight forwarder may 
also receive revenues from other sources. Thus if the shipper 
arranges to have the forwarder pay the invoice price of his 
cargo, i.e., finance his trade transactions, collection or discount 
fees may be charged. When marine insurance is engaged by a 
forwarder for a shipper the forwarder usually receives a com- 
mission from the insurance company or underwriter. Ocean 
freight forwarders usually act as marine insurance brokers or 
agents and receive compensation from the insurance concern in 
which the risks are insured. 

If the shipper requests the quotation of a through freight 
charge to an interior foreign destination on a consignment suf- 
ficiently large to be billed on a minimum steamship bill of lading 
without consolidation with other shipments, such through charge 
may or may not in a particular instance be somewhat higher 
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than the actual freights paid to the carriers by the forwarder. 
The raih-oad rate to the American port of export can be definitely 
ascertained from available railroad tariffs and the ocean freight 
rate to the foreign port of entry can be obtained from the steam- 
ship company, but the actual inland freight charges beyond the 
port of entry to a particular inland destination are not always 
readily ascertainable until after delivery is made. Forwarding 
clerks of some concerns are therefore supplied with general rate 
tables, which are applied in quoting through freight charges. In 
particular instances the through charge may prove to be higher 
than the actual charges paid by the forwarder, thus including a 
profit, but in other instances they may prove to be lower. For- 
warders, when possible, use the actual rate tariffs showing 
charges to interior destinations or obtain advices from their 
foreign agents, and when such tariffs or advices are not at hand 
they may refuse to quote a through rate. 

When forwarding ocean freight consignments that are too 
small to go forward without consolidation with other consign- 
ments because of the high minimum freights per ocean bill of 
lading charged by many steamship lines, the main profit of the 
forwarder may be derived from the difference between forward- 
ers* and ocean carriers' freight charges. The forwarder pays 
the steamship line for transporting a combined cargo including 
the small shipments of a number of shippers, and he in turn 
charges each individual shipper rates that are lower than the 
high minimum rate per bill of lading demanded by the steamship 
line, but sufficiently high to include a forwarding profit. The 
sum of the several rates paid to the forwarder on a combined 
shipment of small consignments exceeds the freight charge paid 
by the forwarder to the ocean carrier. The transaction may 
therefore be profitable both to the forwarder and his customers. 

Through rates on small package or express goods are in some 
instances quoted on the basis of printed express tariffs. The 
published rates for different weights, stated in the foreign tariffs 
of the American Express Company, for example, apply from the 
port of export to various foreign destinations and are charged 
in addition to the express rates from the interior point of origin 
in the United States to the port of export. Valuation chaiiges 
per $100 are added to the express rates if the value of an ex- 
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press package exceeds $50, and if insurance is desired the marine 
insurance charges stated in the tariff are added. 

It will be noted, however, that this tariff is not *'iron-cIad." 
It specifically states that "the variations in foreign rates allow 
no fixed schedule. To large or regular shippers, all responsible 
competition will be met/' Elsewhere in this tariff it is stated 
that "special ocean rates on large shipments by express will be 
quoted upon application/' Tariffs of this kind are used only in 
forwarding small packages and even then the rates contained in 
them serve merely as a maximum charge. 

Competition in Feieight Forwarding Business 

The ocean freight forwarding business has in recent years 
become increasingly competitive. Not only are there a large 
number of forwarders who compete with each other, but they 
are as a group affected by the announcement of a number of 
ocean steamship lines, or the steamship agents operating them, 
that they will themselves act as freight forwarders; The rail- 
roads, moreover, have been issuing through or export bills of 
lading from interior points to foreign destinations.^ Large 
shippers are establishing direct agencies or branch ofiices at the 
larger ports, and some of the export commission houses or other 
trade agencies through whom exporters sell merchandise when 
not dealing directly with their foreign customers at times agree 
to act as port representatives. Trucking concerns may be en- 
gaged to transfer shipments at the ports; insurance brokers to 
insure ocean cargoes; custom house brokers to enter imports at 
the custom house and even to forward import cargoes to interior 
destinations. The foreign package or express business, more- 
over, is effected by the international parcels post service which 
has been established to many countries by the Post Office De- 
partment through parcels post agreements; and somewhat also 
by the issue of parcels receipts by a number of steamship com- 
panies.' 

Ocean freight forwarders, however, continue to do a large 
brokerage and forwarding business because, as was formerly 
stated, they render distinct services. It is significant that many 
large interior shippers, instead of shipping on through railroad 

* See pp. 103, 104. * See p. 105. 
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export bills of lading, choose to consign their export cargoes 
to an ocean freight forwarder so as to take advantage of favor- 
able ocean rate fluctuations and a possible saving in port transfer 
expenses or to obtain some special service which the. forwarder 
stands ready to perform. 



PART TWO 
OCEAN SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 



CHAPTER VII 
SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY OCEAN CARRIERS 

In a study of practical steamship operation much depends upon 
a knowledge of the shipping documents required by the carriers, 
by the United States Government and by foreign governments. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to describe the contents of the 
essential documents required by ocean carriers; the manner in 
yrhidi they are handled and the uses to which they are put. 

Cargo Contracts and Booking Records 

It is the ambition of every traffic manager, and freight agenS, 
or loading broker, to have the available cargo space in his ves^ 
sels fully engaged before the vessel arrives in port. Before the 
war, this was not always accomplished and cargo was frequently 
booked almost up to the day of sailing, but as this complicates 
the work of the traffic department, causes confusion in the last 
hours before sailing and interferes with the efficient loading of 
the vessel, cargo is booked in advance whenever possible. With 
an absence of sufficient cargo there is little opportunity for se- 
lection, but when cargo is abundant the traffic manager and 
freight agents endeavor to so balance weight and measurement 
cargo and the amount of fuel taken on as to approach the point 
of maximum net earnings. 

Freight contracts arc therefore closed with shippers either by 
mail or personally by freight agents, salesmen, solicitors or 
brokers. The typical freight contract reproduced in Form 1 
specifies the name of the shipper and his address, the name of 
the vessel, expected time of loading, destination, cargo descrip- 
tion, number of cases, bales, etc., and weight of cargo, the 
freight rate per cubic foot, or equivalent weight or measurement 
at ship's option, and a clause to the effect that the contract is 
made suljject to the terms of the bills of lading in use by the 
vessel's agents and the usual war clauses, customs and naval 
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regulations now or hereafter placed in force and in this particu- 
lar instance, also the rules of the New York Produce Exchange. 
As fast as cargo bookings are made, entries are made in the 
freight engcyement record of the Traffic Department. The 
loose leaf reproduced in Form 2 is so planned as to show at 
any particular time the amount of cargo that has been booked. 
The items entered are the name of the steamer, the port of sail- 
ing and destination, the weight and measurement of the cargo 
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Form i.— Ocean Freight Comtsact 

booked, the number of packages, a description of their contents, 
time of delivery, with whom booked and the freight rates at 
which they were booked. 



Shipping Permits 

The various cargoes when booked may not be delivered in- 
discriminately or at any time, by the shippers, except by special 
arrangement in unusual instances. Cargo is usually delivered on 
shipping permits issued by the permit clerks of the Traffic De- 
partment, referred to in Chapter II. After being instructed by 
the Freight Traffic Manager or his Assistant as to the dates when 
the various cargoes which have been booked may be ordered 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIP TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 



forward the permit clerks issue to the shippers permits of the 
kind reproduced in Form 3. The permit here reproduced 
instructs the receiving clerk at a specified wharf or pier to receive 
from a named shipper on specified dates, certain packages of 
cargo of described contents, weights and shipping marks for 
shipment to a given port of destination in a designated steamer. 
It also indicates the number of the export declaration covering 
the shipment and contains various terms and conditions as fol- 
lows: 
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Form 3. — Shipping Permit 

1. Freight rates are based upon a valuation not exceeding $100 per 
package; if the value of the goods exceeds such valuation, the same 
should be declared void and a rate of freight based thereon be arranged 
at time of taking out this permit; otherwise the goods are received 
subject to the regular bill of lading provision limiting the value to 
invoice cost not exceeding $100 per package and no change will be made 
therein : 

2. The goods or any part may be held by the steamship company 
for the next steamer of the same line; and are received subject to delay, 
damage, or default from or consequences of riots, strikes, stoppage of 
labor and like disturbances. 

3. The steamship company's regular bill of lading shall be issued for 
the shipment and shippers are understood to have acquainted themselves 
therewith. The steamship company shall not become responsible for 
the goods as a carrier until they are actually loaded on the steamer; 
until such loading it shall be liable only as ordinary bailee for loss or 
damage caused by its fault, and be subject to all conditions, exceptions 
and limitations of liability contained in its regular bill of lading. 
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4. Demurrage shall be allowed on lighters or craft in accordance with 
New York Produce Exchange rules. No goods are received Saturday 
afternoon or after 5 P.M. on other days unless otherwise endorsed 
hereon. 

5. Bills of lading accompanied by sworn clearance must be presented 
not later than one day before date of sailing. 

6. Shippers guarantee that no enemy of the United States of America, 
Great Britain or her allies are interested in this shipment 

The shipping permits issued by some steamship lines are simple 
documents which do not contain all of the terms and conditions 
enumerated above. They, however, serve their essential pur- 
poses in that they instruct the receiving clerk at a specified pier 
to receive designated cargo on particular days. 

In issuing permits, care is taken to so order cargo forward as 
not to congest the pier or ship with cargo and lighters and at 
the same time enable the Dock, Wharf or Pier Superintendent 
of the Operating Department to stow the cargo quickly and with 
due regard to its order of discharge at destination ports, and its 
inflammable, bulky, heavy, fragile character or other stowage 
considerations described in the volume on Wharf Management. 
A record of the permits issued is usually kept on permit sheets, 
a copy of which is shown in Form 4. 

Dock Receipts 

As cargo for which shipping permits have been issued is de- 
livered by the shipper or his representative by truck, car or 
lighter, he is given a dock receipt which is usually issued by the 
Assistant Receiving Clerk of the Wharf Department. In issuing 
these receipts, notations are made of irregularities such as frail 
containers, shifting contents, or signs of tampering with pack- 
ages. Unless the shipper rectifies such irregularities or instructs 
the steamship company to do so, clauses may be inserted in the 
bill of lading relieving it of liability for damaged or improperly 
packed cargo.^ 

The dock receipt, copy of which is reproduced in Form 5, 
lists the packages received at the dock, giving a description of 
their contents, the number of packages, their shipping marks and 
their weight or measurement or both. It also names the steamer 
for which the cargo is booked, and the ports of shipment and 

*J. A. Slechta, Paper on "Practical Steamship Operation." 
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destination; it makes reference to the federal statute concern- 
ing the making and declaration of explosives or other dangerous 
articles ; it contains a statement that the cargo is received subject 
to the conditions expressed in the steamship company's bill of 
lading and with the understanding that the carrier may substitute 
other steamers, that the port of destination must be marked on 
each package, and that the bills of lading accompanied by sworn 
clearances, should be presented not later than noon of the day 
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Form 5.— Dock Receipt 



before date of sailing. It is specified by some steamship lines that 
the dock receipts are to be returned with the bill of lading, i.e., 
be exchanged for them, but this is frequently not done in prac- 
tice. Dock receipts variously state that "all risk of loss or dam- 
age while goods are on dock awaiting shipment, however oc- 
curring, is to be borne by shippers" ; or "that merchandise on the 
wharf awaiting shipment is to be at owners' risk of loss or dam- 
age in every case and particular in which it shall not be proved 
that such loss or damage shall have resulted from the fault or 
negligence of the carrier or its servants." Each receipt is num- 
bered so as to facilitate its identification. 
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Tally Sheets, Dock Sheets or Returns, Cargo Books and 

Stowage Plans 

Although the work of the Wharf Department is more fully 
described in the volume on Wharf Management, it is necessary 
at this point to refer to the tally and dock sheets and cargo 
books made at the piers because they are used by the Traffic 
Department in issuing bills of lading and in preparing the ship's 
manifest. As cargo is landed from lighters, cars or trucks for 
loading, each package or piece is tallied, measured and recorded 
on dock sheets (see Form 6) and damage to freight is noted 
by the receiving tallymen of the Wharf Department. All pack- 
ages as received are listed with the number of packages in the 
shipment, their marks, description of their contents, dimensions 
or measurements, their cubical contents, weight and shipping 
marks, permit and dock receipt numbers, names of shippers cor- 
responding to those on the permits, the name of steamer and the 
port of destination. Extension clerks then by means of conver- 
sion tables translate the measurements on these sheets into tons 
and consolidate the tallymen's report ready for calculation of 
freight. Each sheet is numbered, and a column is provided for 
inserting the number of the bill of lading. When comparison of 
the dock sheets with duplicate copies of shipping permits sent 
to the dock by the Traffic Department, shows that cargo was 
not delivered by the shipper on permit dates, the receiving clerk 
of the Wharf Department usually notifies the former on sepa- 
rate dock sheets designated as "not arrived." 

When cargo is loaded into the steamer's holds, lighterage 
clerks or tallymen, or sometimes, in case of foreign cargo carriers, 
subordinate deck officers or apprentices, make up tally sheets 
containing full particulars concerning each separate shipment. 
The items listed in the tally sheet reproduced in Form 7 are 
those contained in the dock sheets, a separate sheet, however, 
being made out for each shipment. 

The dock sheets and tally sheets are used for various purposes : 

1. They constitute an original record for the Wharf Depart- 
ment of all cargo received at th« docks and loaded into vessels. 

2. Tally sheets are of assistance to the Wharf Department 
in the preparation of the so-called stowage plan (see Form 8), 
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96 OCEAN STEAMSHIP TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

which graphically shows the disposition of cargo within the holds 
of the vessel and is of utility in discharging cargo and in prepar- 
ing the ship's manifest, if it has been carefully drawn. 
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Form 7.— Tally Sheet 



3. Copies of the tally sheets made when cargo is loaded into 
the vessel are usually kept on board by the chief officer, under 
whose supervision the purser makes up a ship's cargo book which 
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lists the vessel's cargo by marks and numbers consigned to each 
port and laden in each hold. 

4. Copies of the dock sheets are sent each day and when load- 
ing, several times daily to the Traffic Department ; here they are 
needed by bill of lading clerks in checking against the bills of 
lading which the shippers are expected to present for signature 
as soon as their cargo has been sent to the dock; and in calcu- I 

lating the amount of freight, the rate and the basis on which it 
is determined. 

Ocean Bills of Lading 

The principal document as between shipper and ocean carrier 
is the ocean bill of lading which serves the following purposes : 
(1) It is the final receipt for cargo delivered to the carrier. (2) 
It is the shipping contract under the terms of which the cargo 
is accepted by the carrier for transportation and delivery. (3) 
Certain copies are negotiable and may be used by the shipper in 
obtaining loans or to attach to drafts either for collection, ad- 
vances or negotiation. (4) The consular regulations of various 
foreign countries require certified copies of the bill of lading 
for customs entry at their ports; and (5) in times of war a copy 
may be carried by the vessel to supplement the ship's manifest 
in the identification of cargo. 

The bills of lading are arranged on the carriers' blanks by the 
shipper who is expected to present them ready for signature as 
soon as his cargo has been sent to the dock. The various pack- 
ages shipped are listed as in the dock receipts that were issued 
when they were delivered at the dock, care being taken in the 

« 

entry of contents, numbers, marks and weight. The shipper is . 

supposed to return the dock receipts with bills of lading as they 
contain the receiving clerk's notations concerning frail contain- 
ers or packing, signs of tampering, shifting contents or other 
irregularities. These notations are also made on the dock sheets, 
but if the receipts are returned, the bill of lading clerks have an 
additional check. The number of copies of the ocean bill of 
lading issued varies according to the requirements of the shipper 
and carrier and in some instances also according to the con- 
sular reqip-ements of foreign countries. The number of ne- 
gotiable bills is usually three or four and the number of non- 
negotiable copies varies from three to ten. During the war, the 
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shipper was required to insert the number of the export license 
received from the War Trade Board and also enemy trading 
license numbers ; or in case no licenses were required, the nota- 
tion "N.L.R." The number of the shipper's export declaration 
is likewise shown in the bills of lading. 

As fast as the dock sheets or returns for the cargo listed on 
each bill of lading are received by the TraflSc Department, the 
bill of lading clerks check the various items which were entered 
by the shipper. If irregularities are noted on the dock sheets 
or on the dock receipts, in case they were returned, and the 
shipper has not rectified them or instructed the carrier to do so 
at shipper's expense, special clauses may be inserted in the bill 
of lading contract to relieve the steamship line from responsi- 
bility for damaged or improperly packed cargo. The bill of 
lading clerks then calculate the amount of the total freight charge 
and enter it on the line's copy and on one of the shipper's non- 
negotiable copies, together with the rate of freight and the basis 
on which it is determined. To enable them to compute rates 
and charges accurately and in the shortest time, they are pro- 
vided with tables of rates or tariffs and tables of weights and 
measurement. The number of the dock receipt is also inserted, 
the number of the export declaration is checked and inserted by 
the bill of lading clerks and each bill is given a bill of lading 
number. 

In the line copy of the bill of lading reproduced in Form 9, 
the items listed by the shipper and bill of lading clerks may be 
readily distinguished as the former were made on a typewriter 
and the latter with a pencil. It was necessary in this case to 
show weights in kilos as well as pounds, a requirement applicable 
on shipments to most South American countries. 

When the bill of lading clerks have completed their checking 
and freight calculations the freight rate clerk or broker who en- 
gaged the cargo is required to initial the line copy as to the 
correctness of the rate (see Form 9). All the copies are then 
referred to the Cashier of the steamship company, who is re- 
quired to verify the freight calculations, initial them as being 
correct, enter the amounts collectable in his cash book, and hold 
the shipper's copies for delivery to him on payment. The ne- 
gotiable bills are signed by a responsible person, the chief bill 
of lading clerk usually receiving authority to do so from the 
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company's Board of Directors. The non-negotiable copies, in- 
stead of being signed, are initialed. As the requirement regard- 
ing prompt prepayment of freight may cause inconvenience to 
large shippers who make many shipments covered by numerous 
bills of lading, "due bills" are accepted by some lines at the time 
the signed bills of lading are delivered to the shipper, but the 
practice has become less general. It is especially open to abuse 
when the due bill becomes merely an informal promise to pay 
signed by office boys or messengers. 

Ocean bills of lading are sometimes made out directly in the 
name of the foreign consignee, especially when the goods have 
been paid for at time of shipment, when satisfactory security or 
guarantee has been arranged or when they are shipped on open 
account. But the more common practice is fo make them out in 
the name of the shipper himself, i.e., they are drawn "to order,*' 
the merchandise being deliverable to order or to his or their as- 
signs. Such a bill is negotiable because the consignee cannot ob- 
tain the cargo until he presents the order bill of lading with the 
shipper's endorsement or signature on the back of the bill. The 
endorsement may be made either in blank or specifically to a 
named individual or concern. When attached to drafts the bank- 
ers handling the financial transaction require a so-called "full set" 
or all of the negotiable copies that have been issued. An ex- 
amination of Form 9 will show that the number of signed 
or negotiable biHs of lading issued by the carrier is specifically 
stated. The negotiable bills of lading properly endorsed by the 
shipper conveys ownership of the cargo. They may be attached 
to drafts or bills of exchange which may be negotiated or sold 
by the shipper for the full or a portion of the amount stated in 
the invoice or for collection at destination, or they may be used 
to obtain a loan. 

Order bills of lading often contain a so-called "notify" clause 
which authorizes the carrier's agent at destination to notify the 
person who will ultimately receive the cargo. His name is in 
such case written in the margin of the bill of lading which is 
drawn to order of the shipper, but the person notified does not 
thereby obtain control of the cargo. When transshipment is 
necessary to reach destination the name of the agent to be noti- 
fied at the transshipment point may similarly be written on the 
bill of lading with a request that the transshipping agents of the 
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carriers shall advise him as to the name and sailing date of the 
connecting carrier. 

The non-negotiable copies of the bill of lading are variously 
used by the shipper for his files and to send to the consignee 
for his information ; by the carrier for its files or to forward to 
its agent at destination and in time of war to provide the vessel 
with a "Captain's Copy," and by foreign consuls to fulfill the 
legal requirement of foreign countries. 

It is essential that bill of lading clerks understand foreign 
consular requirements. Various countries require the certifica- 
tion of stated numbers of the bill of lading by their consul who 
retains a copy ; some require the attachment of consular invoices 
or certificates of origin to the bill of lading; some have regula- 
tions concerning the statement of weights or other items, the 
use of consecutive ntmibers, shipping marks, erasures, interlinea- 
tions or alterations, foreign languages, or the prepayment of 
freight ; and some foreign cotmtries provide that shipments may 
not be consigned *'to order." 

No uniform ocean bill of lading has been adopted in ocean 
shipping, the terms of the contract varying for different lines 
and especially in different trades. Local conditions at different 
ports frequently cause steamship lines to vary the degree of 
responsibility accepted in the delivery of cargo. In the bill of 
lading reproduced in Form 9, for example, ''it is stipulated that 
at Buenos Aires, merchandise herein described, whether dis- 
charged at docks or into floating equipment, shall be taken by 
consignees from ship's tackle, at the risk and expense of the 
owners of same and all responsibility on the part of vessel for 
shortages, damage and condition of goods shall cease when 
merchandise leaves ship's tackle." This clause is general in the 
trade of Argentina, at certain ports of Brazil and in the West 
Coast countries of South America. Not only does it affect the 
responsibility of the carrier in case of claims, but it places the 
expense of lighterage, pier handling charges or other costs in- 
curred beyond the ship's tackle upon the consignee. In case of 
one West Coast Line the bill of lading calls for delivery ashore, 
but nevertheless provides that the costs beyond ship's tackle are 
payable by the consignee. A similar clause is one requiring the 
consignee to take delivery "free from alongside," bills of lading 
containing such a clause being known as "F.F.A." bills. Bills 
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of lading covering general cargo shipments to Europe on the 
contrary provide for delivery ashore, except at the smaller and 
poorly equipped ports of the Mediterranean. 

Ocean bills of lading vary also as to the minimum freight 
charge to be collected. Many so-called "minimum bills of ladingf' 
specify a minimum freight variously fixed at one guinea (about 
$5.10) per bill of lading, five dollars, ten dollars, or the current 
charge for one, one and a half or two tons or other quantity of 
freight. Other ocean carriers on the contrary have no fixed 
minimum. There are, likewise, variations regarding the risk of 
transshipment. Bills of lading variously state that cargoes are 

"to be transshipped at ^to ^at Steamer's expense, for 

account and risk of shipper"; or "that the carrier shall not be 
liable for risk of ^transshipment, nor for any dam- 
age, however caused, which is capable of being covered by in- 
surance;" or "that all goods destined beyond ^are subject to 

all conditions, stipulations and exceptions expressed in the cus* 
tomary form of bill of lading in use at the time of shipment by 
the carrier or carriers completing the transit. Also that the goods 
be forwarded at steamer's expense, but at shipper's risk either 
by steamer, lighter or railroad." Others provide "that the trans- 
shipment to connecting carriers shall be at the risk of the owners 
of the goods, but at ship's expense, and that all liability of the 
steamer shall terminate on due delivery to the connecting carrier. 
The property shall be subject exclusively to all conditions of 
carriers completing the transit and owners of goods shall have 
to make their claims, if any, against them." The bill of lading 
shown in Form 9 provides that if any cargo "be transshipped to 
a minor port of consignment, it is expressly stipulated that dis- 
charge at the nearest port of call, as per the foregoing condi- 
tions, shall constitute full and complete delivery, expense of 
storage, other expenses and for reshipment to final port of con- 
signment shall be borne by owner of cargo." 

In some instances, prepayment of freight is required, while in 
others it is stated that "freight need not be prepaid" with the 
understanding, however, that this clause does not apply to perish- 
able commodities, or others which might on arrival at destination 
be of insufficient value to cover shipping charges. So, too, the 
maximum value of each package "unless otherwise stated herein, 
on which basis the rate of freight is adjusted," is variously fixed 
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at $100, $250, $20 per cubic foot, $500 per freight ton or other 
fixed amounts. Sufficient has been stated to emphasize the lack 
of uniformity in ocean bills of lading and the need on the part 
of shippers to examine carefully the terms of contracts with 
which they may not be familiar. The general liability terms 
contained in the first paragraphs of ocean bills of lading con- 
tract are more uniform than the detailed, numbered clauses that 
follow, the reader being urged to read carefully the first three 
paragraphs of the contract reproduced in Form 9. An explana- 
tion of "general average" and of the Harter liability act of 
February, 1893, may be found in the manual of this series deal- 
ing with Marine Insurance. 

Through Export Bills of Lading 

Interior exporters instead of billing cargoes to the port of 
export on railroad bills of lading and there rebilling them on 
ocean bills have frequently sent them through on so-called "ex- 
port bills of ladingf' obtained from the rail carriers. An ex- 
amination of Form 10 will show that the contract contained in 
such a bill of lading is divided into three parts, each covering a 
separate part of the through transportation service rendered. 
The terms contained in the first part cover the inland transporta- 
tion of the cargo from the interior point of shipment to the port 
of export, the liability clauses being similar to those contained in 
the usual bills of lading issued by the inland carriers. The second 
part covers the ocean transportation service and is similar to 
the terms contained in an ocean bill of lading. The third part, 
which covers the shipment from the foreign port of entry to in- 
terior destinations, provides that "the property shall be subject 
exclusively to all the conditions of the carrier or carriers com- 
pleting the transit." 

Through export bills relieve the shipper from the necessity of 
arranging for the transfer of the cargo at the ports. They do 
not, however, relieve him from the payment of the costs incurred. 
Many shippers prefer to rebill at the port of export both because 
they have made satisfactory transfer arrangements which they 
believe will keep port expenses at a low figure and because they 
prefer to take full advantage of possible, favorable fluctuations 
in ocean freights. Owing to freight congestion and the shortage 
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of ocean tonnage during the war, the use of through bills was 
restricted to shipments for which the requisite ocean tonnage 
was engaged at time of issue. 

On March 14, 1919, the Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribed a uniform export bill of lading. It has not, however, 
gone into effect, for on July 13 the United States District Court 
at New York set aside the Commission's order on the grotmd that 
Congress had no intention of conferring upon it the right to pre- 
scribe the form of carriers' bills of lading. 



Parcel Receipts 

The minimum freight clause usually contained in ocean bills 
of lading often makes it too expensive to ship single, small par- 
cels in the ocean freight service and often causes the shipment 
of them through freight forwarders or international express com- 
panies who combine many small packages into 40 cubic feet of 
space and pay freight at the current rate per measurement ton. 
Some carriers have, however, seen fit to facilitate the direct 
shipment of small packages in the ocean freight service by issu- 
ing "parcel receipts" which waive the minimum freight clause, 
but variously limit the liability of the steamship line to a stated 
maximum value, and in some instances impose restrictions upon 
the dimensions and weight of parcels and reserve the right of 
the carrier to refuse to issue parcel receipts when there is a sus- 
picion of unfairness. These receipts were originally intended 
solely for samples of export merchandise, but their use has be- 
come somewhat more general. 

From the t3rpical parcel receipt reproduced in Form 11, it will 
be noted that except in so far as the receipt itself imposes special 
conditi9ns it embodies all the "conditions, exceptions and liber- 
ties" contained in the carrier's bill of lading. Though issued at 
lower freight rates, the parcel receipt does not fully obviate the 
difficulty occasioned by minimum bills of lading. The special 
restrictions imposed, especially those regarding value, hamper its 
use for banking purposes, and for the shipping of articles of 
higher value.* 

'During the war various lines discontinued the issuing of Parcels 
Receipts. 
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Ship's Manifests 

When a considerable number of bills of lading for a given 
port arc ready for delivery to the shipper the freight manifest 
clerks of the Freight Traffic Department begin the work of mani- 
festing. Ship's manifests are required by the Government of the 
United States and those of foreign countries, yet they are so im- 
portant in vessel operation that they may also be included among 
the shipping documents required by the carriers. Ship's mani- 
fests are not only prepared in the foreign trade and the trade 
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between the Atlantic and Pacific Seaboards where they are re- 
quired by law, but frequently also in domestic trades where there 
is no legal compulsion, although they are then at times known as 
way-bills and are not made out in accordance with Grovem- 
ment requirements. 

The form and contents of ship's manifests are not tmiform. 
The copies prepared for the customs authorities need to contain 
the items required by the U. S. Government, but beyond this 
point they vary according to the foreign consular requirements 
applicable in different trades, and according to the operating 
conditions and practices that prevail. The sample manifest re- 
produced in Form 12 which is used by a line operating from 
New York to Buenos Aires, contains columns for listing the bill 
of lading numbers, names of shippers and consignees, marks and 
numbers of packages, description of contents, measurement in 
feet and inches, weight not only in pounds but also in kilos be- 
cause the latter is required in the Argentine consular regulations, 
export declaration number, remarks concerning condition of 
packing, etc., freight rates, total amount of freight and other 
charges, amounts prepaid and amounts payable at destination. 
It also contains the name of the steamer and captain, the vessel's 
gross and net register tonnage, the number comprising its crew, 
the port of sailing and port of discharge, and the date of sail- 
ing. Ladings are numbered serially for each port and separate 
manifest is made for shipments to each port of discharge. The 
manifests are preferably prepared in the language of the desti- 
nation country as customs regulations in many countries require 
translation at excessive costs. 

Manifesting requires rapidity because it cannot be completed 
tmtil proper data has been received from the Wharf Department 
and until the bills of lading are ready for delivery to the shipper, 
and because the manifest of a large vessel carrying general 
cargo comprises many sheets and needs to be completed before 
or shortly after the vessel obtains its clearance from the customs 
authorities. Manifesting is exacting work, also, because absolute 
accuracy is required. It is sometimes done by hand, but more 
commonly on large, especially designed billing machines, able to 
make a sufficient number of copies at one writing. 

Careless typing is not permissible as consular authorities are 
usually exacting with respect to erasures or corrections. The 
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sources from which the manifest clerks obtain the various cargo 
items listed in the ship's manifests are the bills of lading and 
exporter's declarations. 

The ship's manifest is used for various purposes: (1) Before 
clearing from a port in the United States to a foreign port an at- 
tested copy of the ship's manifest needs to be delivered to the port 
collector who then grants a clearance for the vessel -and her 
cargo. He retains an attested copy, which together with the 
shippers' manifests or export declarations, becomes the basis for 
the official export statistical returns of the United States and 
serves as a means for the enforcement of such Government regu- 
lation with respect to vessels or cargoes as may be in effect at 
the time of clearance. 

(2) Upon arrival at foreign destination a copy of the manifest 
needs to be presented, as a requirement incident to entry. Ves- 
sels entering American ports from abroad are similarly required 
to present manifests to the customs authorities upon entry, a 
preliminary copy being delivered to the custom house officers who 
board the vessel upon arrival and final attested copies being 
mailed to the Trea^ry Department and delivered to the Col- 
lector of the Port immediately after the vessel has docked and 
before discharging of cargo begins. These manifests are used 
in the collection of import duties, in the enforcement of customs 
regulations, and in the preparation of the statistical returns in 
the import trade. 

(3) The ship's manifest serves as a routing document and as 
a check upon cargo at time of discharge. 

(4) It serves as a basis for the compan/s freight revenue 
accounts. 

(5) In time of war it is the principal cargo document examined 
when a merchant vessel is detained at sea by a man-of-war with 
a view to identifying its cargo as to kinds of conmiodities, their 
origin and destination. 

Documents Issued By Carrier When Discharging 

When instead of loading cargo and leaving port an ocean 
carrier enters port, it proceeds to discharge its cargo after hav- 
ing satisfied the customs requirements, but it may not l^;ally 
release the cargo to the consignee until he presents a customs 
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permit for examination of the customs guard at the pier. This 
permit indicates that the consignee has complied with the re- 
quirements of the customs authorities concerning imported mer- 
chandise. 

The Inbound Freight Department of the steamship line in its 
dealings with the consignee sends to him an arrival notice and 
freight bill such as is shown in Form 13, which informs him of 
the arrival of the items listed and instructs him to surrender 
it immediately at the steamship office together with the original 
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Form 13.— Axrival Nones and Fbeigkt Bill 



bill of lading properly endorsed, and to pay the freight charges 
shown on the bill. 

Entry is at the same time made in a book of record, to be 
checked against the Cashier's receipts of freight payments. This 
notice of arrival does not enable the consignee to immediately 
obtain his merchandise at the piers. It is followed by a final 
notice of arrival such as is reproduced in Form 14, which in- 
forms the consignee that the cargo is ready for delivery and 
unless removed previous to 5 P. M. of a specified date, .it will 
be stored at owner's risk and expense without further notice. 
Thereafter storage charges accumulate. 

The consignee, moreover, cannot obtain his cargo until he ob- 
tains the company's delivery order which in case of collect 
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freight shipments is given to him only after payment of freight 
and delivery of the negotiable bill of lading properly endorsed. 
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Form 14.— Final Noticb op Abuval 

If, however, the freight has been prepaid the delivery order is 
sent to the consignee "at the same time as the arrival notices, 
or shortly after, subject to presentation of the original endorsed 
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bill of lading."' It gives authority to the delivery clerk at the 
company's pier to release cargo to the consignee. A copy is 
reproduced in Form 15. When the cargo is finally delivered the 
receiver is required to sign a delivery receipt such as is repro- 
duced in Form 16. 

In case the consignee is unable to present the original bill of 
lading with proper endorsement because he has not received it 
from the shipper, he may furnish a bond such as is reproduced in 
Form 17. The consignee issuing the bond avers that he is "en- 




FoRM i6.»Delivbry Receift 

titled to the immediate possession of said goods but has not yet 
received the bill of lading covering the same, and that he is en* 
titled to said bill of lading, and that the said bill of lading has 
not been negotiated, sold or transferred." He pledges himself 
to protect the carrier against any consequences which may be 
caused by the delivery of the cargo to him. The difficulty, ex- 
pense and delay incident to the arrangement of such a bond em- 
phasizes the importance of promptly sending a properly endorsed 
bill of lading to the consignee. 

If upon arrival the captain of the vessel fears that cargo may 
have suffered damage for which his owners should not be held 
responsible or that the vessel and its fittings have been damaged, 

*J« A. Slechta, Paper on "Practical Steamship Operation.'' 
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he may protect them by making "protest/' that is, filing a note 
of protest before a notary public such as is reproduced in Form 
18. Later, should actual damage be discovered, he follows this 
note of protest with an extension of protest. The former is a 
general protest against claims for damage due to the perils of 
the sea encotmtered, while the latter recites more specifically 
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the damage against which the captain protests responsibility. 
An extension of protest is reproduced in Form 19. These marine 
protests constitute an important part of the evidence required by 
insurance companies before losses are settled. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



State of New York, 
County of 
City of New York, 



>ss. 



Be it Known, That on this day of A.D., before 

me, a Notary Public, in and for the State of New 

York, County of and dwelling in the City of New York, 

duly commissioned and sworn, personally came and appeared 

Master of the called the 

of of the burden of tons or thereabouts, which 

sailed from on the day of 191 . . 

with a Cargo 

bound for and arrived at on 

the day of last, and fearing damage owing to 

(Here follows statement of causes which it may be 
anticipated will cause damage to cargo or vessel) 

during voyage, he hereby notes his protest before me, the said Notary, 
ajB;ainst all losses, damages, etc., reserving right to extend the same at 
time and place convenient, 

Master of Verified before me, the day and 

year first above written 

Notary Public 
for the State of New York 

FoKM i&— Mabimx Note of Pbotxst 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



NO. 



STATE OF NEW YORK. I 
Cmr OF NEW YGBK. I 



BY TEOB PUBLIC INSTRUMENT OF DECLARATION AND PBOTBST. be tt made tHOVa 

and mwitfart to all whom tt may oonoeni. that on the day of 

In the year of our Lord one thomiand nine hundred and before. 



penonaUy appeared Maeter of the. 



of. , tone, and noted with 

In due form of law. hie Protest for the usee and purpoeea hereinafter mentioned. And now * on'thk 

day. to wit. the day of the date hereof, before me. a Notary 

PttbUe In and forthe County of In the State of New York. 

duly oommladoned and ewom. oomeB the aald Maeter. and requlree me to extend his said Protest, and 
tosether with him oome end appear 



an belonging to the aforesaid vessel, all of whom being by me severally duly and solemnly sworn on 

• ~ ly r '■ '--' ' "' " ^ ' 

fth. 



the Holy EvangeUets of Almighty God. voluntarily and freely depose and say that the said 
iintl 



being In every respect seaworthy, end In aU things fitted and provided for her Intended voyage. nOed 
on the day of 19. ... irom 

(Here follows statement In eomplete detaU of duuwes jor loesee which have been enooontered and 
conoeming which the maeter denies vessel's reeponslbllny for reasons as sUted hereafter, or for reasoni 
further particularised ) 

AND the said deponents on their oaths deolare. that the said vessel was at the eommencement 
of the voyage aforesaid, staunch and strong, and had her cargo well and sufficiently stowed and her 
hatches properly eloeed and eecured: and that during the said voyage they, together with the rest 
of the crew on Ix^d, used their utmost endeavors to preserve the said vessel and her cargo, tackle 
and apparel from damage or injury. AND that any loes. damage or Injury which has arisen or accrued, 
or that may arise or be sustained. In any way or manner whatever la solely owing to the accidents 
and dlfflculttes herein set forth and declared, and not to any negUgen<». want of skill. vlgUanoe or 
exertion on the part of the deponents, or any oi the officers or men of the aald vessel. 



(BlONCD) 



WHEREFORE, the eald Master and Commander as afoiemldL toth requested me to PROTEST, 
and I. the said Notary, at such, his request have PROTESTED and by these oresents DO 
PUBLICLY AND SOLEMNLY PROTEST, sgalnst all and every person and persons whom It doth, 
shall or may concern, and against all and singular the accidents, casualties and ciroumitanoea already 
set forth In the foregoing declaration, on oath, for all manner of losses, costs, damages, chargea 
expenses and Injuries whatsoever, which the said vessd and her cargo on board, and the freight by 
her earned, or to be earned, or either of tbem. or anv part thereof, nave already sustained, or may 
fasreafter sustain, by reason or means ot the foregoing premises. 

THUS DONE AND PROTESTED, bi the City of New York, this 

day of Inthe year of 

our Lord one thousand nine hundred and : • • • i 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF. I have hereunto eet my hand and 
affixed my 'notarial seal. 

(SioMan) 

Notary Publle County No. 

CITY AND COUNTY I ^. 
OF NEW YORK f ^' 

a Public Notary In and for the State of 



New York. County of duly commissioned and sworn, do certify the for^ 

going to be a true and exact copy of an original protest made before me. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF. I have hereunto sot my band 

and notarial seal this day of 

one thousand nine hundred and 

Notary Publle Ooontr No. 

Fouc 19.~MABnu*8 ExnsiiuoN or Pionn 



CHAPTER Vin 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

In addition to the cargo and vessel documents required by 
the carriers in their dealings with shippers, consignees and char- 
terers and in the conduct of their transportation business, many 
official documents are required by the United States Government. 
They may, to facilitate description, be divided into (1) general 
ship's papers, (2) vessel clearance documents, (3) vessel entry 
documents, (4) documents required of exporters, and (5) docu- 
ments required of importers. 



General Ship's Papers 

Each vessel engaged in the overseas trade is required to carry 
an official shifts register or measurement certificate which is 
obtained from the registry authorities of the country in which 
it is documented. American vessels obtain their certificates of 
registry from the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, under whose supervision the measurement rules of 
the United States are applied by the a dmeasurers of the Cu s- 
toms Servic e. The certificate indicates the name, official num- 
ber, and ownership of the vessel, the name of the master, when 
and where it was built, the home port, the vessel's principal 
dimensions, and other identification data, the capacity of the 
spaces indicated in its gross tonnage, the space exempted from 
measurement, the spaces deducted from gross tonnage and the 
vessel's net register tonnage. A copy is reproduced in Form 20. 
Preliminary to the issue of a certificate of registry the Govern- 
ment requires a builder^s certificate, a surveyor's or admeasurer^s 
certificate, an owner's oath, a master's oath, and in case of a 
vessel sold or transferred to a citizen of the United States an 
official hiU of sale, all of which are executed on forms prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Navigation. 

X15. 
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Vessels are also required to carry an inspection certificate 
issued by the United States Steamboat Inspection Service, De- 
partment of Commerce. The certificate for American steam or 
motor vessels reproduced in Form 21 is issued after careful in- 
spection of hull, boilers and equipment and in addition indicates 
the required complement of officers and crew and the maximum 
number of passengers which the vessel may carry. It is signed 
by an inspector of hulls and an inspector of boilers and it ex- 
pires at the end of one year. The forms of inspection certificate 
for American steamers and motor boats, for sailing vessels and 
barges carrying passengers for hire, for sea-going barges of 
100 tons gross register or over, and for foreign steamers carry- 
ing passengers differ in various respects. 

Documents Required on Clearing a Vessel in the Foreign 

Trade 

In the overseas trade the crew of an American vessel engaged 
at an American port is signed up before a United States Shipping 

FOBM 22a.— BHXFFZNO ABTICLBB 
WOBM 70KA SH I PPI NG ARTICLES BURBAU or NAVIQATION 

Notice is hereby gtven that Seotlon 4619 of the U. S. Revlaed Statutes makes It obligatory on the 
part of the master of a merchaot vessel of the United States, at the eommencement oS every Toys^e 
or engaganent, to cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting signature) to be placed or posted 
up in such part of the Lvessel as to be aocesslbto to the crew, under a penalty not eioeedlng 

Om HUIVDBID DOLLABS 

v<i. ««*! «</ BUQENB T. CHAMBERLAIN. 

CommiitUmer ef IfoHgaiUM, 

ADVANCE WAGES AND ALLOTMENTS. 

SEC. 10 (a) That It Shall be. and Is hereby, made unlawful In any case to pay any seaman wages 
In advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, or to pay such advance wages, or to make 
any order, or note, or other evidence of Indebtedness therefor to any other person, or to pay any person, 
for the shipment of seamen when payment Is deducted or to be deducted ftom a seaman s wages. 
Any person violating any of the foragolng provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mi»* 
demeanor, and upon conviction diall oe punished by a fine of not less than $26 nor more than SIOO. 
and may also be imprisoned for a period of not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. 
The pajrment of such advance wages or allotment shall in no case except as heretai provided absolve 
the vessel or the master or the owner thereof from the full payment of wages after the same ehaU 
have been actually earned, and shall be no defense to a libel suit or action for the recovery of such 
wages. If any person shall demand or receive, either directly or indirectly, ftom any seaman or other 
person seeking employment, as seamen, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration whatever 
for providing him with cmpIoymcnt» he shall for every such otfenae be deemed guUty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be imprisoned not more than six months or fined not more than S500. 

(b) That It Shan be lawful for any seamiui to stipulate in his shipping agreement for an allotment 
of any pcHtlon of the wages he may earn to his grandparents, parents, wife, sister, or children. 

(c) That no allotment shall be valid unices in writing and signed by and approved by the shipping 
commissioner. It Shall be the duty of the said commissioner to examine such allotments and the 
parties to them and enforce compliance with the law All stipulations for the allotment of any part 
of the wages of a seaman during his absence which are made at the commencement of the voyage 
ihall be Inserted in the agreement and shall state the amounts and times of the payments to be made 
and the persons to whom the payments are%o be made. 

(d) "niat no allotment except as provided for in this section Shall be lawful. Any person who 
flhall falsely claim to be such relation, as above described, of a seaman under this section shallBor 
every such offense be punished by a fine not exceeding 9600 or imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
at the discretion of the court. 

(e) That this section shall apply as well to foreign veawls while in waters of the United State^ 
as to vessels of the United States, and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel 
who has violated Its provisions shall be liable to the same penalty that the master, owner, or sgeot 
of a vessel of the United States would be for similar violation. 

The master, owner, consignee, or agent of any vessel of the United States, or of any foreign vessel 
seeking clearance from a port of the United States shall present his shipping articles at the oince 
of clearance, and no clearance shall be granted any such vessel unless the provisions of this sectJoD 
have been complied with. — Aa ofJuns te. 1884. a» amended by the Aas of June 19, 1886; Dee€mber Ml, 
1898; AprU 96, 1904; JuM 98, 1906, »ec. 4* ond March 4. 191S- 
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AXnCUKB (OMffmMtf) 
YBBSBLB OF UNITED 8TATBB MUST HAVB SLOF^GHHSirS, ETC. 



11. That «fv«7 VM W fl mcDtloned In Beetton forty-fire hundred Mid slzty-nlne of tlbe Revtad 
Btatutes ehaU also be provided wltb a dopsdieet, whtob duJl oontaln a eomirteinent <tf clotblos for 
tbe Intended Toyase lor eafCh iweinHn employed, inoludlng boote or eboee, bate or oapa, under otot 
and outer clothing, oiled elothlng. and everything neoeeBary for the wear of a eeaman: also a ful 
■apply of tobaooo and blankets. Any of the oontente of the ■lop-ehest ehall be sold, from time to time' 
to any or every eeaman applying therefor, for hie own use. at a profit not exceeding ten per eentum 
of the reaeonable wholenie value of the seme at the port at whush the voyage commenced. And If 
any each veesel le not provided, before Bailing, aa herein required, Uie owner ehall be liable to a penalty 
of not mwe than five hundred doUare. The provlslonB of thla Bectlon Bhall not apply to vcbnIb plying 
between tbe United States and the Dominion of Canada. Newfoundland, the Bermuda TaaMMfa the 
Bahama Islandi. the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America. — Aa June Jff 1881. 

Every ve naol bound on any foreln voyage exceeding In length fourteen 6mjb mail abo be provided 
with at least one suit of woolen clothing for each seaman, and every vesBd In the foreign or domestlQ 
tnde tball provide a safe and warm room tor the use of seamen In cold weather. Failure to make 
Buch provlsfon Shall subject tbe owner or master to a penalty of not less than one hundred dollars^— 
See, 4S7», R.S., as amended by the Act of December 91, 1898. 

Vessels enmed In the whiulng or flsntaig buslnesB are not covered by the above provtakuM of law, 
or by the regulations bdow regarding scale of provisions. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT PROHIBITED. 

Flogidng and all other forms of corporal ponUhment are hereby prohibited on board of any tcsbbI, 
and nof orm of eorponl punishment on board of any vessel shall be deemed lustlllable. and any master 
or other ofllcer thereof who shall violate tbe aforesaid provisions of this section, or either thereof, shall 
be deemed' giollty of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment for not less than three months 
nor more than two years. Whenever any officer other than thafnaster of such vessel shall violate 
any provision of this section. It shall be the duty of sudi master to surrender such officer to the proper 
authorities as soon as practicable, provided he has actual knowledge of the misdemeanor, or com- 
plaint thereof Is made within three days after reaching port. Any failure on the part of such master 
to use due diligence to comply herewith, which failure ahall result In the eseapefof such officer, shall 
render the master of vessel or tbe owner of Uie vessel liable In damages for such flogging or corporal 
punishment to the person Illegally punished by such officer. 



ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN MASTER AND SEAMEN IN THE MERCHANT 

SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

E0ffiifr«l fry Ad «/ Congreee, Title LIII, lUeteed atatutee of the UmUed Statee. 



Office 9f the U, a. Shipping CommUeioner fin th/e Port of PhOaddphta, Pa,, June 8, 1916, 

IT IS AORBBD between the MaHer and teamen, or marinere, of (A« eleamehtm Saracen of isMeft 

Capt. John Brown ia at preeent Matter, or tbhoeeer ehaU go for Matter, now bound from the Port of (t) 

Phuadaphia, Pa., to Liverpool. Bngtand, and tueh other parte and piacet in any part of the world at 

the Matter may mrectymdback to a fhuU port of dtteharge in the Vmted Statet, for a fersi ef time net 

QOIKG ON SHORE IN FOREIGN PORTS IS PROHIBITED 
mrcmn bt pumiasiON oy nam KAsm 

No dangerous weapons (*i or grog allowed, end none to be brought on board by the erew. 



SCALE OF PROVISIONS to be allowed and served out to the Crew during the voyage in addition 
to the dally tasue of lime and lemon ]ulce and sugar, or other antiscorbutics In any case required by law. 



Sun- 
day. 



Mon- 
day. 



day. 



Wedne 
day. 



Thurs- 
day. 



FM- 
day. 



day. 



Water quarts 

Biscuit poimd 

Beef, salt pounds 

Pork, salt pound 

Flour pound 

Canned meat pound 

Freeh bread pounds 

Flflta. dry. preserved, or fresh, .pound 

Potatoes or yams pound 

Canned tomatoes pound 

Pease pint 

Beans pint 

Rice pint 

Coffee (green berry) ounce 

Tea ounce 

Sugar ounces 

MolasBCS pint 

Dried ftult ounces 

Pickles pint 

Vinegar pint 

Com meal ounces 

Onions ounces 

Lard ounce 

Butter ounce 



M 



IH 



H 






4 
4 

a 

1 



H 



1 
in 



8 






H 



2 
1 



5 



in 



H 






H 



2 
1 



H 



1 
IM 



8 



8 



2 
1 



6 



H 

in 



8 






4 
4 
2 
1 



H 



1« 

1 



8 



\i 



2 
1 



6 



..... 



8 



H 



4 
2 
1 



Mustard, pepper, and salt 
sufficient Kir seasoning. 



Butter and lard allowances sre misstated above. Figures should 
read: Two ounces of butter and one ounce of lard for each day. 
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Fom 2IA BHipwi i u Amctas (CmmImmO 
BUBSTITUTJBB. 



One poand of floor dally may bo mbatltutod tor tbo dally ration of btoontt or tnA bread: two onooai 
of d B n t o oa t e rt yacotablM for one pound of potafooi or yamc: (riz ounoea of hominy, oatmeal, or erai&ed 
wheat, or two ooneee of taploea. tor alx oonoaa of rtee: tax oonoeo of canned vecetablai for one-half 
pound of oannad tomatoee: one-eighth of an ounoe of tea for three-fourths of an oonee of coffee: 
three-fourtha of an ounce of coffee for one-eighth of an ounce of tea; six ounces of eanaad tmit for 
three ounces of dried fruit: one-half oonee oTUmo Juice for tbe dally ration of vliMgar: four ounces 
of oatmeal or eraeked wheat for one half ptait of com meal: two ounoea of pickled onions tor foor 
ounces omfresh onions. 

When the vessel Is In port and K Is possible to ol>taln the same, one-and-one-half poonda of freSh 
meat shall be substttoted tor the dally rations of salt and canned meat: one-half pound of green 
oabbage for one ratkm of eanned tomatoes:Nme-half pound of fresh fruit for one ration of dried fruit. 
Fresh fruit and vegeubles shall be served iThlle in. port If obtainable. The seamen shall have the 
option of aooeptlng the fare the mast* may provide, but the right at any time to demand the foregoing 
scale of provluans. 

TheUoregoing scale of p rovlrton i shall be tnaerted In every artkde of agreeme n t and Shan not be 
reduced by any eontraet. eaui&pit as above, and a copy of the same shanbe posted In a oonspieuoos 
place In the gaDey and hi tbs forecastle of eacb vessel. 

And the eald crew agree to eonduot themselves In an orderly, faithful, honest, and sober manner, 
and to be at all times dfllgeDt In their respective duties, and to be obedient to the lawful commands 
of the said Master, or ol any person who ahall lawfully succeed him, and of their superior oflloers. 
In evervthtaig relating to tbe vesset and the stores and cargo thereof, whether on board. In boats, 
or on shore: and In oonalderatlon of which service to be duly performed the StaM Master hereby 
agrees to pay to the said crew, as waces. the sums against their names respectively expressed, and 
to supply them with provMoos aecordmg to the foregoing scale. And It la oereby agreed, that any 
embenlonent or wttUnl or negligent destrootlon of any part of the vessel's cargo or stores ahall be 
made good to tbe owner out of toe wages of the person nulty of the same. And If any person enters 
himself as qualified for a duty which he proveanlmsaii Incompetent to perform, his wages shall be 
reduced In proportion to his nioompeteney. And it is also a^jeed that if any member of the crew 
considers hunselt to be aggrieved by any breach of the agreement or otherwise, he shall r ep r esen t 
the same to the Master or ofSoer In charge of the ship In a quiet and orderly manner, who ahall thers- 
opon take sueh steps^.the ease may require. 



It U olio osrsfld flkof <•) 01s srsw slkoll lood and dt$eharQ9 carattt, te» tttetr rtipeattt tnarten cissm and 
fpork on lAs day o/ dffnMrve tntfa g o'doek p. v.; that any dupute rdattoe to wues, provUlonM andffnm 
VtihOMn au Matter or on§ ogiotr of the seMd. osmI any SMSiter ^ the crew OtaUbe tuOmitted to a U.S. 
Shkming CommHeetoner or Contul, and that any daeMofi rendered fry Mm MhaU be Mndino upon both 
vartui and thaU, m annf legal vroeeedtng which mao be taken in the matter before anp eourt ef fnttkeo, 
be deemed e ont hu tee of As ritfrn of Ihe partlet at to emeh cuMffon or euttfect of dtepnie. 

Attett: 
A. A. amtth, a.IS. 8.^, 

The authority off 'the Ownar or AfaoA tor the 
allotments mentioned wltfalnmmimy|po»' 



A. B. amtth 



\ Shtpvfm Comm tmUmer'.or 



7ontular Officer, 



This to to be staled If soeh an authority has 
been produeod, and to be scored aoross to mk If 
It has not. 



lS\WITSBSaWHBRSOF'the 
hme ofAecribeA thOr namee on the other etdeor 
eldee hereof on the dai/t adotnetltheir reijitt c l iss 
etgnanree mentioned. 

Signed fry John BnmnT Muter, on the Stk 
dag of June^Bie. 



DATE OF 


PORT AT 

WHICH VOYAGE 

OOMM£N(?ED. 


THESE COLUMNS TO BE FILIiED XJP AT 
THE END OF THE VOYAGE. 


OOMMBNdBMENT 
OF VOYAGE. 


DAn oy 

TIBMINATION 
or VOTAOB 


VOTAOB 
TlBlCXNATBD. 


DAT! or DSLIVmRT 

or Lnm to Bhip- 

PONI COMMBSIONaB 








* 





I hsrrt>y deelare to tbe troth of the sntriss In tUs Agrssment and aeooont ol 



1. Here the voyage is to be described, and the plaees named at which the tfdpls to toodi: or. If 
that ean not be done, the general nature and probable length of the voyage is toilbe sf a ted ja nd the 
port or county at which the voyage is to terminate. _ _ 

8. If these words are not neceeaary they most be stricken out. ^ ^ ^ <i. .. _. >_^ 

8. Sec. 4<10S. R. 8.. prohlbtts the wearing.of sheath-knlvee.on Shipboard, and the Master informs 
the crew of this law. 

4. Here any other stipulations may be Inserted to which the parties agree, and which are not 
contrary to law. 

N B. — Forms must not be unstttohed. No leaves may be taken out of It, and none added ot sub- 
stituted. Care should be taken at the time of engagement that a sufficiently large form Ja uaed. 
If more men are engaged during the vosrage than the number for whom signatures sre provided In 
this form, an additional form should be obtained and used. . ^^ ^ 

' — ^ g Shi pping 

the 



UUB lorm. Ml eaaiiKniM lomi bihiuiu iw uuvmuuu »uu uovxi. 

Ang Braturt, /nferlffMoMm. or AUerotUm in thU Agreement «rfB fre eold. wilm ottetCed fry 
ConmUeUmer, Conetd^Ooneral, Coneul, or ConetOar Agent, to be made wUh the eoneent ef 
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Commissicmer, or at ports where such official is not stationed, 
before the collector or deputy collector of customs; and at 
foreign ports before a consular officer or commercial agent if 




I. -J 33B.— (Back at Foui au) 

such officer is located at the port of shipment. The document 
signed is known as the Shipping Articles and is the official agree- 
ment between master and crew, as to wages, scale of provisions, 



Form aax.— Cwew L»t 



period of service and conditions of labor, and also embodies the 
sections of the United States navigation laws with reference to 
advanced wages and allotments, medicine and slop-chest and 
corporal punishment (see Forms 22a and 22b). 
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I, , Master of the said American , 

do solemnly, sincerely, and truly swear that the within List contains 
the names of all the Crew of the said vessel, together with the places 
of their birth and residence, as far as I can ascertain the same. 

Master 
Post of 

Subscribed and sworn to thb day of , 191. ., before me. 

Deputy Collector. 
Fosii 2SB, Reverse. — Oath op Master Certifying Cbew List 

Before clearance the master of an American vessel is similarly 
required to produce two copies of its crew list, containing the 
name and description of every member of the crew, the capacity 
in which he is employed, his birthplace, citizenship, and the resi- 
dence or address of his next of kin. One copy is certified and 
used on return of the vessel to the United States in accounting 
for its crew to the Collector at the port of entrance. Both the 
ship's articles and the crew list carried on board the vessel must 
upon request be produced before any consul or commercial agent 
of the United States (see Form 23a). 

Under the Seamen's Act of 1915 the vessel's master before 
clearing makes oath to the effect that the vessel "has a crew of 

persons, of which not less than 75 per cent, thereof, in each 

department, are able to understand any order given by the officers 
of the vessel, that all of the said crew were duly shipped at this 

port before a United States Shipping Commissioner on , 

191 — , and not less than 40 per cent, of the deck crew, viz., mem- 
bers thereof, of the vessel are able seamen, duly qualified as 
such, as required by Section 13, the Seamen's Act of March 4, 
1915, and that none of the members of the crew so shipped at 
this port has been paid any advanced wages or been permitted 
to assign any part of his wages due or to become due and — ^that 
the provisions of the said Seamen's Act, so far as they relate to 
the said vessel, have been fully complied with." The prescribed 
form of this oath is shown in Form 24. The master or agent is 
similarly required to certify on the prescribed form shown in 
Form 25 as to the vessel's equipment with proper radio appli- 
ances and operators as required by the acts of June 24, 1910, and 
July 23, 1912. 
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Custom House, N. Y. 
Multi Form No. AMERICAN. 

B'2. 



United States Custom Service 



COLLECTION DISTRICT NO. 10, PORT OF NEW YORK 



John Brown , beins duly sworn, says : 



That he is master of the S. S Saracen , clearing from 

this port this day; that the said vessel has a crew of ..75.. persons, of 
which not less than 75% thereof, in each department, are able to under- 
stand any order given by the officers of the vessel; that all of the said 
crew were duly shipped at this port before the U. S. Shipping Com- 
missioner on .July 22 1919% and that not less than 40% of the 

deck crew, viz., members thereof, of the vessel are able seamen, duly 
qualified as such, as required by section 13 of the Seamen's Act of 
March 4, 1915, and that none of the members of the crew so shipped 
at this port has been paid any adi^ance wages or been permitted to 
assign any part of his wages due or to become due; and, 

I further swear that to the best of my knowledge and belief the 
provisions of the said Seamen's Act, so far as they relate to the said 
vessel, have been fully complied with. 



Sworn to before me this..^^. . Masttr. 

day of ...July I9I9.. 

Form 24.— Master's Oath Under Sbaiixn's Act 



If it is desired to load ballast, cargo or fuel after sunset a 
permit must be obtained from the customs authorities. This 
was until recently granted in a special permit form, but has been 
consolidated with other forms into the ''general permit to lade or 
unlade" which is reproduced in the section containing vessel 
entry documents (Form 39). Before a cargo steamer clears, 
the master is required to make oath that his vessel will not carry 
on the present V03rage any passengers or persons not regularly 
entered upon its shipping articles as a member of the crew (see 
Form 26). 
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■MTivs •nmnmn mr MMOjifMwmit 



» D9 IB Gultfflt 01 «W0 9f -^ 

i dMll b« on d Ay st all itati vfib tlM tmmI It 



of tiMir wktchMttDd Cte mnmlHtaB and nM£( 'ofiB» 

- Umotraloftlw 



t Mkuy b« rtffototMi brUw or lat«BstJoiMlagcwaMBC,diall to aa4« tiMooBi 
- -iXJnJlodStoCMtttidtvwywIlltal 



iUit«,latjMCut of • TVMilof tiM vnJiod StoCM; tadt yy wl HftiiirilwflB ptoptrtof^tto 



CLEARANOB 



D^ARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

•UKEAU dp HAVIOATION 

RADIO 8ERVI0B 

■ HEW YORK 

> iio* 1 . 1 1 im T il l *— ■ > ■— — <— i— — w 



?ort of. 

..^ JUly aH- 191* 

thl9 1.8 to oer^ify that I have to-day examined' 
the apparatus for radio ooomunloatlon on the 

„ J^ti>fa, , s. 8. _%E^aHi5l 



t^aa^aaPW******* '^ * *^ * — .— ^MW <■* ^ ■■ law— — »i— —— ^Hf^« 



of vhloh 1 am' master, about to leal^e this p'ort for 
^ TAmarpfiftl ^ Ak^ j[ have found 

the seme efficient and In good working order, as 
prescribed ty the aot of June 24, X9ia, as amended 
by the act of July 23. 1912. 



(Signed) « 



— ■M M 



Master. 



dMMM«gMi»*Mi«aahMM«toMb 



■ 



FoKM 35.— QarmcATB of Radio Appaxatus Whin CLXAxiird 
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or 



•*_^ 




afm^i 




■9 OTiMWIlM 



<f > I I 



Form afi.— Oath op Mashs or Stkam Vssskl Glsaung Without Pas* 

SENGBKS 
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Custom House, N. Y. 
Multi Form No. 
S-13. 

OATH OF MASTER ON CLEARANCE OF VESSEL FOR PORTS 
IN ARGENTINA OR MEXICO, GREAT BRITAIN OR 
IRELAND, OR ANY OF THE COUNTRIES 
OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

United States Custom Service 

COLLECTION DISTRICT NO. 10, PORT OF NEW YORK 

DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

PORT OF NEW YORK 



\ss. 



I R, O. Jones , do solemnly, sincerely and truly 

I swear that I am the master of the steamship or vessel called the 

British S, S, War Spaniel for which clearance is this day 

requested, and that no meat or meat food products, as defined and 
classified by the Department of Agriculture, are or will be included in 
the cargo of the said steamship, or vessel, unless such meat or meat 
food products are duly marked "U. S. Inspected and Passed," and that 
the certificates covering same, required by the regulations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, known as Regulations 
25 B.A. I. Order No. 150, have been obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture and are herewith filed with the master's manifest, or will 
hereafter be filed with the supplemental manifest of the cargo of said 
vessel. 



Master 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this ..2^.. day of July , 191p. 

Form 27. — Oath of Master Under Meat Inspection Law 

If meat or meat food products are included in cargoes destined 
for Argentina, Mexico, Great Britain or any of the Continental 
countries of Europe, the master is also required to swear that 
none will be included unless duly marked, "United States In- 
spected and Passed," and covered by export inspection certificates 
of the Department of Agriculture which are filed with the ship's 
manifest (see Form 27). A Port Sanitary Statement showing 
the number of cases of and deaths from various contagious 
diseases reported at its port of clearance during the preceding 
two weeks needs to be obtained from the United States Public 
Health Service (see Form 28), and any bills of health that may 
be required by foreign countries must be obtained from their 
respective consular authorities. 
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The ship's manifest, described in the preceding chapter, is also 
to be included among the official documents required by the 
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Form 28. — Post SANrrARY Statehent 



Government because it is used not only for purposes of vessel 
operation, freight handling and accounting but also to satisfy 
legal requirements at time of vessel clearance and entry. On 
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the back of the official outward foreign manifests are paths to 
be executed by the master of the vessel and the custom house 
broker acting as attorney for the agent. If a foreign trade ves- 




U. •. OUSTOMS aCRVIOC 
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'FOkU 29.— RlQUBST TOR IlCHEDIATS ClBARANCB 

sel desires to clear before delivery of its complete manifest a 
"request for immediate clearance" must be made on Form 29 
and a bond to produce it on the next business day after the ves- 
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sel's dq)arture must be filed with the Port Collector (see Form 
30). The vessel is likewise held accountable for delivery of the 
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FoftM 3a— Bono id Pboddcb Gompietb Manifest and Exfobt D»xa- 

KATIONS 

sworn escport declarations of cargo shif^rs with the complete 
manifest, although, before the war, it was not required to deliver 
them until fifteen days after the date of clearance. 
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An informal report of entrance or clearance of vessels in 
foreign trade is also made to the customs authorities on Form 
31. During the war the War Trade Board required the master 
to make affidavit and agree not to receive or deliver any cargo 
in violation of the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917 (Form 32) ; and it required the master, owner, time char- 
terer or agent to make application to obtain a license for bunker 
fuel, port, sea and ship's stores and supplies (Form 33). The 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the Shipping Board re- 
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Form 31. — Report op Entrance or Clearance in Foreign Trade 

quired a detailed report of the movement and lading of vessels 
such as is reproduced in Form 34. 

Having fulfilled all the legal requirements mentioned above, 
the customs authorities authorize the clearance of the sea-going 
cargo vessel by issuing an official "Clearance of Vessel to a 
Foreign Port'* (see Form 35). 



Documents Rbquibed on Entering a Vessel in Foreign 

Trade 

When a vessel arrives within four leagues of the coast or 
within the limits of a customs district in which cargo is to be 
discharged, the master is required to produce the original ship's 
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manifest for the inspection of the customs official who first boards 
the vessel and to deliver to him a copy of the manifest for each 
port at which cargo is to be discharged. After examining the 
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FoEM 32.— Affuhavit and Agseemsnt Governing Disposition of Caboo 



original and comparing it with the copies, such official certifies 
on the original as to its production and on the copies as to their 
agreement with the original, and transmits a copy to each col- 
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VOBX 8S.-»ApnJOATioii AKD l^cnm fob Buhkib Fuil. SvoBia uid SunuH 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



WAB TBADE BOABD 

ftUBBAU OV nAMBPOBTATION 
WAflBIHQTON. D. C. 



BUNKSB FOBM B l-« 
SnpeneOliic Bunkw FOmiB B 1-a mod B 1-b 



Sertai Ho.. 

COMBINED APPLICATION AKD LICENSE FOR BUNKER FUEL, PORT. BEA AND SHIP'S 

STORES AND SUFPUBS. 

Tlita farm. In aoadnndloate. duly eaceoutad by tike owners or time cturterera of tbe r o m ti , or by 
fall or tbalr duly Aatboriaed repnaentstlTe. Should be presented to tbe Asent of tbe Bnreav of Ttnns- 
portatkm. Wsr Trade Bosrd (or. If there m no agent, to the CoUeetor of Costoms). at the first port 
nom whtab tqsmI Is to dear. If approved and countersigned by said Agent or CoUeetor of Costoms 
It win oonMltute a '*ITlme1 Lloense.^' [The Uoense must be vMed on oaidc hereof at all subseqaent 
ports of tbe United States and Its possessions or outward voyage at whlSh the vessel oaUs after da- 



Date Jvi9 90. 



partore from the flivt-named port.] 

ffea Yort, 

(Port atTwblch UeensePs applied for.) 

Vessel's name War Spaniel. Flag BriiUh. When built 1900. TOnnan. groa 98T9: net 0S9j^ 

Total D. W. carrying canaclty (cargo, bunkers, and stores, summer freeboard) 

Type of vessel Steam Panenger. Number of OfDoers f 4. Crew $4. 
(State whether sail, steam, or motor vessel, freight or passenger.) 

Average daily consumption of coal (or oU) at sea In port 

Average speed 14 knots per hour, when loaded to fnil draft. 
Owners name, nationality, and address ITor SvoMki Co, 

Charterer's name, natlonauty. and address 

Date of charter party If Ume <diarter. date of eocplratkm 

If on time diarter. tradhig limits 



IBtate portt of call on voyage just completed, also speiotfy natore of cargo.^ any, on suoh return vorage.) 
TroMna world uMe except to Oemuma and Soflei Btuata, mlett permU lAersAm it tenisd^^ u. S, 

War Traae Board or bv InteraUUd Traae Committee at Dastlport otuslde of United States from whleh 

vessel cleared for United States] 
IState cargo-i and complete voyage for whlcih this appUcatkm for bankers and stores Is made] 

Covenfiaoen, The Hague, CtirititaMla or Stoethoim or bv eSe AWed Slottade CommMee at London, 
(State approximate date of arrival back at United States port] 

Application for License Is hereby made for sacih Banker Fuel. Port, Sea and Ship's Stores and 
Supwes as may be desired by tbe above-mentioned vessel at this or any subseQuent port of call In 
the United States, or Its possessions, to which vessel may proceed [on the present voyage) during 
the life of license, and Is subject to the condltkms named on the back hereof, whleh have oeen read 
by the onderslgned and are hereby subscribed to 

(Signature of applicant) 

(State whether owner, time diarterer, agent, or master. Iff 
other than owner or time charterer, applicant most have proper 
authority to act In hki stead.) 



ivoked for Bunker Fuel. Port. Sea and Ship's 

ly change In voyage outlined. Is noted on baok 

of Transportation, War Trade Board, or Colto 



LiCBMsa n Hbrbbt Ohantbd valid untn revoked flOr Bunker Fuel, 
and Supplies as applied for above, [provided any _ . - ^ 

and oounterainiea by the Agent of the Bureau of Transportation, War Trade Board, or CoUeetor of 
Castoms.«as u» case may be, at the port where such change Is desired to bojmade.] ^ 

WARl TRADE BOARD, 

Vamcb C. McConocK. Ckatnum. 

BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION. ^ 

C. Eabl Bbown. iHreetor, 

(OAL Of AGBIT OB OOULBCTOBi| 

By 

Agent or CoUeetor of Cualomo, 

THIS LICENSE IB REVOCABLE. 



The four copies of this form ars to be distributed as follows: 

One^py Is to be mailed by Agent or (Collector to the Bureau oi Transportatloa. "War TYade 

Board, Washington, on the same day received. 
One copyils to be retained by the Issuing Agent or Collector. 

One copy, when approved and countersigned by the Agent or Collector. Is to be handed to the 
master, and miuit be retained by him and iMiesentea to the Agent or CoUeetor of Customs 
for vise at aU ports of caU in the United States and Its poasesuons on outward voyage, and 
lUso shown to American Consuls at aU foreign ports of call en route. 
One oopy. when approved and countersigned by Agent or CoUeetor. is to be forwarded by him to 
the- Bureau of Transportation. War Trade Board. Washington, accompanied by any other 

formsLlSBued In connection therewith, as soon as possU>le. 

WTB 816 

VISAS OF AGENTS OF THE BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION OR COLLECTORS OF 
CUSTOMS AT 8T7BSEQUENT PORTS OF CALL IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

POSSESSIONS. ON OUTWARD? VOYAGE. 

Din Second Port of CaU ,.,,,% 

V0s^^ { Not changed. 

Voyage [ changed as foUows: 

WAR TRADE BOARD^ 

.Vakcb C. McConocK. Ckamum. 

BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION. 

1 * . « " C. Earl Bbown, Dfrsefsr. 

IBBAIf or AfiBHT OB OOLLBCTOB.] 

By 

Agent or Cotteetor of Ct 
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cx>KDinoNS. 



b portion of tbB eajtqo k udb^iihI wuI am 

eonHntlon^or woelaUoD, without ant_^obulj)]aJE the wiillaa jkpproTAl,of 

I iippUcatlonp tmnkcr fuel 



lection district to which cargo is consigned. Immediately upon 
landing and before entering at the custom house the vessel's 
master is required to mail to the Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment a copy of his manifest ; and to make oath that he has 
done so and that the copy mailed is a true copy. Should the 
manifest be correct thereafter he must likewise mail a copy of 
the corrected manifest and make affidavit to such mailing. 

Upon entering, a final attested copy of the manifest must also 
be delivered to the collector of the port accompanied by an entry 
report and an oath as to the correctness of the manifest and 
report. The master's oath on entering an American vessel from 
a foreign port is reproduced in Form 36; and the oath on enter- 
ing a foreign vessel from a foreign port in Form 37. Both of 
these forms are usually printed on the back of the oflicial inward 
foreign manifest. If the vessel has not been boarded by a CUS' - 
toms official the master is required within 24 hours after arrival 
to report the arrival to the collector on a report of entrance or 
clearance of vessels in foreign trade such as is reproduced in 
Form 31 in connection with clearance documents. The vessel 
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Fouc 34. — ^Rbpobt op Movement and Lading op Vessex.s Clearing Fouioir 
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DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
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■ I 111* 
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Form j5.— Cuasancb of Vessel to a Foreign Poet 
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Form 36.— Oath on Entering American Vessel from Foreign Fort 
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may depart, at the option of the master, after making such 
report and before the expiration of 48 hours. 
Along with the manifest the master is also required to present 






mno BniH ibnunoH ■ 



STTA.'SSSS'-rfcSSSt'lfSS 






Fouf 37,r-OATB OH EnmiHG Forzigh Vcsssl nou Fokdov Pc«t 

a list of sea stores, including only articles for the use and con- 
sumption of the ship's crew, and in case of a passenger ship, of 
its passengers. Such sea stores as are not needed for immediate 
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use or consumption may be sealed by the customs txurdin^ of- 
ficer. Surplus sea stores need to be entered for consumption as 
imported merchandise, except that under certain conditions they 
may be transferred, under supervision of customs officers, from 
one vessel to another vessel of the same owner. 

If the arriving vessel carries passengers the master is required 
to produce the sworn list or manifest of passengers reproduced 
in Form 38. This passenger manifest indicates the names of all 
passengers taken on board in any foreign country, their sex, 
whether married or single, whether citizens of the United States 
or aliens, the number of pieces of ba^age, the age of children 
eight years of age or under, and in case of steerage or third 
class passengers the location of the compartment or space oc- 






F<«H 38.— List of Passencsbs 

cupied by each. In case of deaths it also specifies the date, age 
and cause. The passenger list is submitted for the inspection 
of the customs officer who first requests its production and a 
correct list is subsequently delivered to the customs collector. 

The master or agent of a vessel entering port must also make 
out the radio declaration shown in Form 39; and the Division of 
Planning and Statistics of the Shipping Board requires a report 
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ItAOlO DKeii»ARAT10N 



Dkpartment of Commkrcs 

BURBAU OP NAVIGATION 



PIER 66 N. R. 



KoncB^-^Tte radio tqalpaMBl nBit be Id efaargs of r-o or mcTC ponqos fIdlU Is llM ON «r 
apperata*. oaa or tha othar of wiioai ahall tw oo dutf at all Umos whUa tno venal la baiag navlgalail*' 
Cuch equipment, opmrtors. tlw ra|tulatloo of theb- rratetes. Mid tbo tnosalislOQ aod ncelptof naMaaa* 
except M may barMiJaied bv law or IntamatJoaal agraeoaaot, atuUI Im uodar t^ contrMof tbe mamr, 



in the COM era v«Mi of tha United Btatn; and every wlUlul faUore oo the part ol ttie masttr (oanieret 
at ma tbe prevlsienBof tbla peragrapb aa to equipment, opvaton, aod watobaaahallaabjaot bta& to* 
peDoUy of ooa buadrad doUan."-^a 9/ JiOt ts, JMf. 



P6BT or.^ 



WEWYORK 



Date ....lUly-iA 

lluui b to certify that the £7^%%.^. 

(NatiooeUty.) 

of tbe Sp.wAJ9l.Meamshi P..CO.. 

(Nana of company or line.) 



., 191 9 



of which I am master, entered this port on ... lUJLy^JLSt , 19l9 , 

_ • 

havins in crew .. J7J9L persons and licensed or certificated to 

(NombwO 

cany , ,i.,35D paflsengers; that the said Teasel \aJ%jJP^ 

equ,ipped with radio apparatus as reqaired by the Act of June 24, 
1910, as axfiended July 23, 1912; that the radio station is in charge 

of .8 propeily licensed radio operators and the apparatus Is 

(Kombcr.) * 



m 




t cooditioiL 



Master or AgenL 



This foiin shoold t)e filed in duplicate with tbe Collector of Ous* 
toms at time of entry, who will furnish one copy to the radio inspector 
of the district on tne date of entry in order that proper inspection 
may be madeof the radio apparatus prior to the clearance of the vesseL 



Form 39.— Radio Declaration When Entering 
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on the movement and lading of vessels entering foreign similat 

to that reproduced in Form 34. 

Before entry is made the master of an American vessel is 
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Foui 40k— PnuHiNAKY Appucation to Lade os Unlaik C>aco 

furthermore required to produce to the collector of the port his 
register and the clearance, bill of health, copies of consular in- 
voices and other documents issued to his vessel at her last port 
of departure. The register is retained by the collector until he 
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grants a clearance to the vessel. Foreign vessels are required to 
produce to the collector their registers and their clearance and 
other papers issued at the last port of departure, and then, with- 
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Form 41. — ^Vessel Bond (term) 

in 48 hours after entry, to deposit them with the consular officer 
of their native country, delivering to the collector a certificate 
from such consular officer to the effect that the papers have been 
deposited with him. The consular officer retains these papers 
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until the master obtains a clearance from the port collector. Re- 
ceipts of any fees or charges paid to American consular officers 
abroad are also delivered to the port collector, together with 
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Form 42. — General Peruit to Lade or Uklade 

written statements covering consular services rendered to the 
vessel without the payment of fees. 

As the cargo of a vessel entering from a foreign port is dis- 
charged under supervision of the customs authorities, the agents 
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or owners prior to the vessel's arrival make application to un- 
load cither by day or night or on Sundays and holidays, and for 
the assignment of inspectors, weighers, gaugers, samplers, etc 
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Form 43.— Apfucation and Permit to Allow UNPERKitTZD Cargo 

TO Remain Upon Whasf 

The permission granted in the preliminary permit or license 
which is issued by the customs collector or his deputy dots not 
become available until after the cargo manifest has been delivered 
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to the boarding officer. This application to unload and the pre- 
liminary permit are executed on Form 40, which is known as the 
application and permit to lade or unlade cargo of vessel, under 
Act of Feb. 13, 1911. Before such application is made or permit 
granted, the owners or agents are required to execute the vessel 
bond reproduced in Form 41. 
This is followed, after all customs requirements have been 
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F(»M 44.--G£iaKAL Obixer to Send Unfekhiited Packages vsom Wharf 

TO PuBuc Stosb 

complied with, by the general permit to lade or unlade, repro- 
duced in Form 42. In this document application is made by the 
master and permission is granted to land the baggage and effects 
of passengers, to load and reload articles of equipment requiring 
repair or adjustment, to load specified articles of equipment not 
to be reloaded; to load containers of American origin whose 
contents were consumed on board ; to discharge ballast ; to take 
cargo, coal, lumber, etc., on board by day or night while unload- 
ing; to retain on board the cargo manifested for certain points, 
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and to take any other action for which special permission is 
needed. 

Should the owners of the vessel desire to retain unpermitted 
cargo upon the wharf until a stated hour and date instead of 
sending it to the proper General Order Store, they are required 
to make application to allow unpermitted cargo to remain upon 
wharf and to indemnify the collector against any losses^ claims 
or risks resulting from the granting of such application. The 
vessel owner, agent or master may thereupon receive a permit 
to retain cargo upon wharf for a specified time. This application 
and permit are executed on the blank reproduced in Form 43. 
Unpermitted merchandise not covered by such special license or 
permit to remain on the wharf is sent to the public store named 
in a so-called "General Order^' issued to the customs inspectors on 
board by the port collector, excepting that perishable articles, 
gunpowder and explosives, neat cattle and hides, are to be re- 
tained on board the vessel (see Form 44). 
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CHAPTER IX 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT iCoti4inued) 

While steamship companies are concerned directly with the 
ship's papers and the vessel's entrance and clearance documents 
referred to in the preceding chapter, they are also concerned with 
the many official documents required of importers and exporters. 

Official Documents Required of Exporters 

The bill of lading discussed in Chapter VII is a commercial 
document governing the relations between shippers and ocean 
carriers, but it is also an official document required by law, its 
contents is legally prescribed in part, and its production is re- 
quired at time of entry t^hen merchandise is imported. Several 
documents are, however, specifically required from exporters by 
the Government when merchandise is shipped abroad, and the 
ocean carrier needs to check up the exporter. 

The exporter is required to prepare a sworn export declarch 
tion or shipper's manifest such as is reproduced in Forms 45a and 
45b. The exporter makes oath that the merchandise listed in 
the declaration is a complete account of his entire shipment, that 
its description, quantity and value are correctly stated, that the 
consignee named is the actual consignee, and that none of the 
merchandise is shipped or to be delivered in violation of the 
provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917. The declaration contains the name and address of the 
shipper, his signature or that of his authorized agent, the place 
of original shipment, the port of exportation, the destination, 
the name of the steamer and carrier, the marks and numbers 
contained on the package, the number and kind of containers, 
description and quantity of the merchandise, and its market value 
at time and place of shipment stated separately for wares of 
domestic origin, including goods altered or remanufactured in 
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the United States^ and foreign products in the same condition as 
when they were imported. 
Each export declaration is given an official nmnber. In case 
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FoBK 45A.— Shipfbi's Export DKLAiAnon 

of shipments to foreign countries it must at present be prepared 
in quadruplicate, except for shipments in transit through the 
United States from one country to another ; and in case of ship- 
ments to non-contiguous territory it is prepared in duplicate. 
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The original and one copy of the declaration covering a foreign 
shipment are retained by the port collector, a third copy is pre- 
sented to the ocean carrier by the shipper, and the fourth copy 
is delivered by the shipper with his merchandise to the United 
States inspector of customs at the dock. The copy delivered to 
the ocean carrier accompanies the cargo and is delivered at the 
port of discharge to the American consular officer together with 
the ship's manifest. The copy presented to the customs inspector 
at the dock is delivered to the vessel after he has made notations 
of short shipment, etc., and is then attached to the ship's manifest 



Fouf 4&— ExPOKT Meat iHSPEcnotr CtRTmcAts 

which is delivered to the port collector upon clearance. De- 
tailed instructions are contained on the back of the export 
declaration reproduced in Form 45b.^ 

Special inspection certiticates need to be presented with the 
export declaration in the exportation of certain commodities 
where required by the Department of Agriculture. The export 
inspection certificate shown in Form 46, which covers meat or 
meat food products, certifies that the products shipped have been 
inspected by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
passed as sound and wholesome and were derived from animals 
that were free from disease. Similar forms of certificates are 
issued for meat or meat food products prepared or packed in 
preservatives, for unedible meat products, and for live meat 
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animals. Process butter or butter adulterated or renovated must 
likewise be accompanied by certificates of purity issued by a 
United States inspector of dairy products. 

When exports containing imported materials are exported 
under the drawback privilege which allows the exporter 99 per 
cent, of the import duty paid on such materials, an application 
must be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury for a draw- 
back authorization, the drawback agents of the customs service 
must be advised of the shipment at least one day before it 
leaves the factory or warehouse, and a notice of intent must 
be filed with the collector at the port of exportation before the 
wares are loaded on the vessel or before they cross the Canadian 
or Mexican border. Special records open to Government in- 
spection must also be kept by the manufacturer. The draw- 
back claim must be completed within three years from the time 
o^ shipment by filing the necessary drawback inspector's certifi- 
cate, drawback entry, certificates of manufacture, landing cer- 
tificates or bonds, bills of lading and other certificates and affi- 
davits required by the customs authorities. The complete cus- 
toms regulations covering drawbacks may be obtained free of 
charge from the United States Treasury Department. 

During the war, exporters were also required to obtain export 
licenses. Certain shipments of small value were licensed by the 
Collector of Customs under limitations prescribed by the War 
Trade Board, others were covered by special licenses issued by 
the War Trade Board through the customs service; and still 
others required individual licenses obtained directly from the 
War Trade Board upon applications filed with the Board or one 
of its branch offices. American houses or branches established 
in neutral territory or in countries associated with the United 
States in the war were required to obtain an enemy trade license 
from the War Trade Board before performing contracts involv- 
ing trade with an enemy or ally of an enemy. 

Special war regulations governed the exportation of condensed 
milk, tin plate and terneplate, manufactures of tin, gold, cot- 
ton and silk, of raw cotton, and silk, and also of sugar, wheat 
and wheat products to Canada. Special procedure was enforced 
in the case of exports to Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium. Since 
this control of exports by the War Trade Board was due to 
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a temporary war emergency it is not deemed desirable to de- 
scribe its licensing system and regulations in greater detail. 
During the war, however, the Freight Traffic Departments of 
many steamship companies had special license number clerks 
to check the licenses covering cargoes. License numbers were 
specifically indicated in each bill of lading. 

Official Documents Rbquiked of Importers 

The United States Government requires the importer to pre- 
sent the bill of lading covering imported cargo, thereby con- 
ferring upon this shipping document still another legal function 
in addition to those mentioned previously. A special document 
known as a consular invoice is also required in the entry of 
imported merchandise at the custom house. The foreign ex- 
porter is expected to prepare an official invoice containing a 
complete list of the items shipped to the United States ; how they 
are packed, how the packages are marked, their quantity and 
price per unit, the total amount paid or to be paid, all discounts 
and rebates, charges for brokerage commissions, insurance, in- 
land freight, and packing, and the cost or value of containers, 
twine, and paper. The consular invoice just described is the 
so-called purchase or blue form (see Form 47a) to distinguish it 
from the consigned or white form which is used when unports 
are shipped to a- foreign manufacturer's American branch house, 
agent or representative (see Form 48a), Since the imported 
wares in this case have not been sold, the consigned invoice 
shows the price at which they are freely offered for sale in for- 
eign wholesale markets and the price which the foreign exporter 
would have received or was willing to accept had he sold them 
instead of consigning them to the United States to be sold here. 

United States consular invoices are usually issued in tripli- 
cate, and when covering merchandise destined to interior points 
in quadruplicate. They are presented to the United States Con- 
sular Officer in the consular district in which the commodities 
were produced, purchased, contracted to be delivered from, or 
assembled for shipment, for his certification; and in case no 
United States consular officer is available they are certified by 
other individuals authorized in the United States Consular Regu- 
lations. Should the consular officer be of the opinion that the 
prices or value stated in the consular invoice are incorrect he 
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FoKM 47A.— United States Consxtlar Invoice (purchased form) 
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states what he regards the correct value to be under the head- 
ing "consular notations." The invoices are required to be 
stamped and the stamps to be canceled by consuktr officers to 
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Form 4Ba,— United States C6nsulak Invoice (consigned form) 

show the payment of fees. The master of a vessel arriving 
from abroad is required by the customs officials to present copies 
of all the consular invoices covering the cargoes which are to be 
unloaded, and each importer or his agents needs to present the 
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original consular invoice covermg his merchandise when clear- 
ing it through the custom house. 
The prices or values shown in a purchased invoice are stated 



FoRif 4S& — (Back or Ftttv 48A) 

in the currency of the particular transaction: in United States 
dollars if the transaction was in American currency, and in 
pounds sterling if tn British money, or in German marks if in 
German money. In case of a ccmsigned invoice, on the con- 
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trary, the prices or values are stated in terms of the currency 
of the exporting country. If a depreciation in currency has 
occurred the United States Government requires a currency cer- 
tiUcate to be attached to the consular invoice showing the per- 
centage of depreciation as compared with the standard currency 
and the value in such standard currency of the total amotmt of 
the depreciated currency included in the invoice. 

The consular invoice is required for all imported merchandise 
exceeding $100 in value, except personal effects accompanying 
a passenger. If, however, an importer is for reasons beyond his 
control unable to produce such an invoice, the port collector may 
permit him to enter his imported merchandise on a pro forma 
invoice prepared on a prescribed form, accompanied with a 
bond covering double the amount of estimated duties, or if the 
merchandise is free of duty, for the sum of $100. Neither a 
certified consular invoice nor an application made on a pro forma 
invoice is necessary in entering merchandise valued at less than 
$100. 

The entry of all importations whether free or dutiable, at 
the custom house by the importer, or a licensed custom house 
broker acting for him, is carried out in accordance with a highly 
technical code of customs regulations. The documents or forms 
required are too numerous for complete description. They vary 
according to kinds of entry as follows : entries for consumption, 
warehouse, combined warehouse and immediate exportation, re- 
warehouse, combined rewarehouse and withdrawal for consump- 
tion or for immediate exportation, withdrawal at original and 
secondary ports for consumption or exportation, preliminary 
entry and immediate delivery and informal entry including 
entry by appraisement, immediate transportation without ap- 
praisement, transportation and exportation, withdrawal from 
warehouse at original and secondary ports for transportation, 
exportation with benefit of drawback duties, customs mail en- 
tries, and baggage declarations and entries. Further variation 
is due to separate requirements for different kinds of imported 
goods. 

Altogether there are several hundred forms which are vari- 
ously used in the entry of imports. They are variously sup- 
plied free of charge by the United States Government, sold by 
privileged individuals, or printed privately by the importers. 
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Some are obtainable at one office and others at another. As 
the customs officials offer no assistance in preparing them, the 
services of a specialist are usually essential. 

The correct entry form prepared by the importer or his agent 
must be presented with the bill of lading and consular invoice. 
On it he is required to list the imported wares by description, 
shipping marks and numbers, to state the foreign value of each 
kind of merchandise according to its classification in the tariff 
laws, and to state the rate of duty applicable. The price or 
value stated in the consular or pro forma invoice needs to be 
raised or lowered in the entry blank so as to disclose the true 
wholesale market value of the wares prevailing in the foreign 
country, not on the date of invoice, but on the day of departure 
of the vessel, or in case of shipments from inland countries 
the day they crossed the frontier. To this wholesale market 
value are added cost items such as packing charges, the dutiable 
value being the wholesale market value of the wares packed 
ready for shipment. 

The entry blank is accompanied by an importer's dechration 
and oath, the form of which is different for purchased wares 
than for goods that are received on consignment. In the offi- 
cial "Customs Regulations of the United States" issued by the 
Treasury Department, Division of Customs,^ under the chapter 
heading "Invoices, Entry and Assessment of Duties" may be 
found a detailed list of many customs forms classed according 
to the various kinds of entry that were enumerated above. 

Custom House Brokers and Shipping Documents 

The entry of imports requires so much technical information 
and such an intimate knowledge of custom house practice that 
it has become a business or profession for many "custom house 
brokers." These men are licensed by the collector of customs 
in the district in which they operate. They act as agents for 
importers in the clearance of imports through the custom house. 
They attend to the necessary formalities, advise the importer 
as to estimating import duties, pay the duties and turn over the 
delivery order which they receive from the Port Collector to 
the importer^ or to his truckman or forwarder. They similarly 
look after the part of the shipment held by the appraisers for 
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examination and attend to final liquidation of the duties. Should 
the importer elect to place his merchandise into a bonded ware- 
house, his custom house broker will arrange this for him and 
see that they are cleared when the importer is ready to withdraw 
them. If the imported goods are ordered for direct shipment 
from the ocean port to an interior destination so as to avoid 
double handling, a custom house broker may be engaged by him 
to act as his forwarding agent. He will as such forward the 
goods to the interior point in bond in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the custom service. The goods are transferred 
to bonded railroad cars in bonded trucks or lighters, and are 
shipped under a special ''carrier's manifest of merchandise in 
bond** the carriers assuming the responsibility of seeing that the 
imported merchandise will not be tampered with until word is 
received from the interior customs officer to the effect that all 
requirements of the customs service have been complied with. 

The fee paid to custom house brokers by importers usually 
ranges from $3 to $5 for each shipment. It is generally not 
based upon the value of separate shipments, for the amount of 
work required may be no greater for a valuable consignment 
than for one involving a small sum. 

Custom house brokers are also a factor in the operation and 
traffic management of the steamship business, for they frequently 
attend to the entrance and clearance of vessels for their owners 
or agents. The master of a vessel when conforming to the 
customs requirements at the custom house is usually accom- 
panied by a custom house broker, and the customs documents 
required of steamship companies in entering or clearing vessels 
in the foreign trade are frequently made out for the company by 
a custom house broker with whom it has a standing arrange- 
ment. Instead of having their own customs clerks the traffic 
departments of a line may depend largely upon a broker to 
handle its entry and clearance papers. 

Should there be dissatisfaction with the appraisement de- 
cisions of the customs officers, appeals may be made to the Board 
of General Appraisers. Cases involving the rate or amount of 
duty or the application of the administrative provisions of the 
customs laws may also be appealed to this Board, and may be 
further appealed to the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
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peals, and in rare cases to the United States Supreme Court.' 
These appeals from the customs officers are so technical that 
specialized lawyers known as "customs attorneys" are frequently 
engaged by dissatisfied importers. 

'See Carl W. Stern, 'Importing with Special Reference to Customs 
Requirements." 



CHAPTER X 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS IN UNITED STATES EXPORT TRADE 

Besides the documents required by the carriers in their deal- 
ings with shippers or in the conduct of their freight transpor- 
tation services and those required by the United States Govern- 
ment, the requirements of foreign governments with respect to 
shipping documents iised in the American export trade are an 
important consideration to ocean carriers and exporters. 

The requirements of various countries with respect to ships' 
manifests have already been referred to, as also have those con- 
cerning bills of lading.* The latter are of particular importance 
to exporters and ocean carriers shipping cargoes to the Latin- 
American countries and to Russia, Italy, France and Portuguese 
East Africa. The governments of many of these countries re- 
quire bills of lading to be certified by their consular officers, and 
some of them enforce consular regulations as to their contents, 
the making of corrections or erasures, or the issue of all copies 
in the same handwriting. In several instances cargoes may not 
be consigned to order. 

Consular Invoices 

In the same way that foreign shippers exporting cargoes to 
the United States are required to prepare consular invoices, so 
the governments of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Portugal, Santo Domingo, and Venezuela 
require American exporters to prepare consular invoices, and 
shipments to the Philippine Islands from the United States are 
also subject to this requirement. Foreign regulations govern- 
ing consular invoices are by no means uniform. In some in- 
stances they apply to all cargoes and in others only to certain 

* Chapter VII. 

i6o 
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commodities, and they vary as to language requirements, num- 
ber of copies, form and contents. The Brazilian consular in- 
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voice reproduced in Forms 49a and 49b contains the name and 
nationality of the vessel, names of the ports of export and des- 
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tination, total value of all the merchandise listed in the invoice 
inclusive of approximate freight and charges, a separate state- 
ment of approximate freight and charges, the exchange of the 
country whence exported, a description of the merchandise, its 
marks and numbers, quantity and description of packages, de- 
scription of contents, gross and net weights in kilos, other units 
of the Brazilian tariff, the value of each article, the country 
of origin, observations and certification of the Brazilian con- 
sular offices, and a certification by the shipper that he is the 
exporter of tte merchandise listed in the invoice, that the state- 
ments contained in the invoice are true and exact and that the 
shipment is destined to a named Brazilian port and is consigned 
to a designated consignee. 

In arranging the consular invoice as well as other consular 
documents required by some foreign countries, care needs to be 
taken in the exact information called for. A distinction is, for 
example, sometimes made in foreign consular regulations be- 
tween "gross,'' "net," and "legal" weight. Gross weight when 
such distinction is made is the entire weight of the package, the 
container as well as its contents. Net weight on the contrary 
ipay be either the weight of the merchandise in its original 
package without, however, including the weight of the out- 
side shipping container; or it may be merely the weight 
of the merchandise without including either its original cover- 
ing or the shipping case. In Mexico where this distinction is 
made the term "net" weight refers to the weight of the mer- 
chandise without any covering whatever; while its weight in its 
original covering, which may be a box, bottle, paper wrapping 
or other inside protection — but without including the shipping 
case — ^is known as its "legal" weight. Whenever the terms net 
or legal weight are used in consular invoices it is necessary to 
ascertain their exact meaning. 

Certificates of Origin 

Various foreign countries require the exporter to prepare a 
"certificate of origin." Each of the following countries re- 
quires this consular document either for all exports shipped to 
it or only for certain commodities: Argentina, France, French 
East Africa, Italy, Japan, Paraguay, Portugal, Serbia, Russia, 
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Spain and Uruguay. Countries requiring a consular invoice 
usually do not also require a certificate of origin because the 
former usually indicates the origin of the merchandise^ but 
various countries include both documents in their consular 
regulations. 

As in case of consular invoices certificates of origin are not 
uniform as to form, contents, number of copies, etc. The Ar- 
gentine certificate reproduced in Form 50 calls for a listing of 
the names of the vessel and captain, the vessel's flag, the num- 
ber of the bill of lading which is also certified by an Argentine 
consular officer, the shipping points, the marks, ntunbers, quan- 
tities and cbss of the packages, class of merchandise, quantity 
in weight or size and the country of origin. Three copies pre- 
pared in English need to be presented to the Argentine consular 
officer for his vis6. The consul certifies that the shipper by 
means of this doctunent has given proof that the merchandise 
contained in the packages referred to originated in the cotmtry 
mentioned in the column headed "country of origin of the mer- 
chandise." One copy is kept by the consul while the other copies 
are delivered to the ocean carrier by the shipper. 

The Argentine certificate of origin reproduced in Form 50 is 
prepared in Spanish, for it is the official form provided by Ar- 
gentine consular officers. Many exporters, however, make out 
the certificate on forms in which the declaration and descrip- 
tion of shipment are in English and only the consular certifica- 
tion at the bottom is printed in Spanish. These forms which 
are sold by a private firm in New York are acceptable to the 
Argentine officials.* 

Certificates of origin have a direct bearing upon the import 
duties collected in countries where merchandise produced in 
the United States is entitled to reduced or preferential rates as 
compared with foreign merchandise subject to the maximum 
tariff rates. Several of the countries requiring this document 
have double tariff schedules under which the lower schedule 
applies to all or to certain specified articles of United States 
origin. In other countries, as Argentina and Paraguay, the 
certificate of origin is required for statistical purposes. 

Where the origin of merchandise is not officially shown in a 
consular invoice or certificate of origin and a country desires 

'Statement by Vice Consul of Argentina at Philadelphia. 
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knowledge of its origin, it may require that the name of the 
country of origin be stamped on manufactured wares, or that 
the words "made in United States of America" or similar in- 
dication of origin be shown on each shipping package. 

Commercial Invoices 

While a commercial invoice is regularly prepared by Ameri- 
can exporters as a private document to be attached to inter- 
national bills of exchange or drafts together with the bill of 
lading and a marine insurance policy or certificate, or to collect 
from the foreign purchaser in other ways ; and also to assist the 
purchaser in clearing his goods through the foreign customs 
house, it is in some countries subject to consular regulations. 
Thus the consular regulations of the Philippine Islands require 
it to contain a statement of the country of origin ; those of Porto 
Rico covering medicinal articles require a statement of their 
alcoholic contents; those of Jamaica require commercial invoices 
to contain the statement that "the cost of outer package is in- 
cluded in the cost of the goods"; those of Paraguay that two 
copies be certified by a consular officer; those of the Bahamas 
that they be signed by a responsible member or employee of the 
exporting firm. Some of the countries which require a consular 
invoice also prescribe the contents of commercial invoices and 
several of them require that they be certified by the consular 
officer. Various countries require certain items as to net and 
gross weight, etc., to be included. 

Non-Dumping or Value Certificates 

The commercial invoices covering exports to several of the 
British colonies are virtually non-dumping or value certificates 
as well as invoices. The consular regulations of Australia re- 
quire a statement of the domestic value of the exported products 
F.O.B. port of exportation at date of shipment and also of any 
discounts for cash that apply; and the exporter is required to 
sign a statement to the effect that the invoice in addition to 
showing the price actually paid or to be paid also shows "in a 
separate column the actual price at the date of this declaration 
of equal quantities of identically similar goods to any purchaser 
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for home consumption," that no different invoice will be fur- 
nished to any one, and that there are no arrangements as to 
discounts, rebates, salary or compensation other than such as are 
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shown in the invoice. Similar, although not identical, require- 
ments apply to commercial invoices covering exports to New 
Zealand and British South Africa; and Newfoundland requires 
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the exporter to sign a statement before a notary to the effect 
that "this invoice is true and correct, and the prices charged 
are not less than the regular prices charged in the United States." 
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Form 52. — Canadian Invoice of Goods Shipped on Consignment 

The Canadian Government has approved two forms of invoice, 
each with a non-dumping certificate. The Canadian certificate 
for merchandise sold by the exporter prior to shipment is 
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produced in Form 51, and the blank used when exports are 
shipped to Canada on consignment without sale by the exporter 
in Form 52. The former shows the actual selling to the Canadian 
purchaser and also the fair market value as sold for home con- 
sumption in the principal markets of the United States; and the 
latter only the fair market value as sold for home consumption. 
Any wares which are entitled to reduced import duties under 
the British preferential tariff must be invoiced and packed sepa- 
rately, and the certificate in such case contains a statement that 
they are bona fide produce or manufacture of the country of 
origin named in the invoice and are entitled to preferential 
treatment. 

The primary purpose of these certificates of value is to facili- 
tate the so-called "non-dumping clauses" contained in the tariff 
laws of these British colonies who desire to prevent the flood- 
ing of their markets with surplus foreign products at prices so 
low as to be detrimental to home industries. Imports into 
Canada invoiced at prices below their fair market value when 
sold for consumption in the exporting country are liable to a 
special "dumping" import duty equal to the difference between 
the invoice price and their fair value for home consumption. 
This special duty is, however, not to exceed 15 per cent, ad- 
valorem and a tolerance of 5 per cent, is permitted in case of 
most products. Articles of a kind not produced in Canada, 
moreover, are exempted from the special import duty. 

Health Certificates and Special Consulas Documents 

The requirement in the customs regulations of the United 
States with respect to export inspection certificates issued by 
the Bureau of Animal Industries, Department of Agriculture, 
in case of exported live animals and meat products, which were 
referred to in the preceding chapter, are in line with the con- 
sular regulations of a number of foreign countries which re- 
quire the presentation of such certificates when livestock and 
meat products are imported. Certificates of health issued by 
the Department of Agriculture or other authorities designated 
in the consular regulations certifying that seeds, grasses, plants, 
trees, etc., are free from plant illness are similarly required by 
various foreign governments. 
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Miscellaneous special certificates, labels, etc., are required in 
the consular regulations of some foreign countries. Salvador, 
for example, requires a flour quality certificate vised by the 
pure food authority of the Department of Agriculture; Santo 
Domingo, a cotton seed certificate in which the Department of 
Agriculture certifies that the shipment is free from plant diseases 
and insect pests; and Panama, a certificate of analysis from a 
recognized chemist certifying that special or patented food prod- 
ucts or beverages shipped to Panama but unknown there are 
not injurious to health. Various foreign countries require the 
use of shipping labels indicating the substances contained in 
canned food products, or the name of the manufacturer, place 
oi manufacture, statements as to mixture or imitation, or other 
items prescribed in their consular regulations. Before medicines 
may be imported into Italy, application for permission must be 
made to the Italian Ministry of the Interior. When shipping 
refined petroleum to Uruguay duplicate fire-test certificates, one 
of which is sworn to, must be furnished. 

Although many foreign countries require no special consular 
documents, sufficient has been stated to indicate that others en« 
force regulations equally or even more detailed than those applic- 
able to foreign products imported into the United States. When 
shipping to a foreign market it is invariably necessary to ex- 
amine its consular regulations, for their requirements as ta 
shipping documents are not uniform. 

The special regulations enforced during the war, particularly 
by the belligerent and neutral countries of Europe, were the 
direct result of war emergency conditions and are omitted from 
this account because of their temporary character. 



CHAPTER XI 



SHIPPING DOCUMENTS USED IN OCEAN FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDING BUSINESS 

In the ctmduct of the freight forwarding business the usual 
shipping documents described in Chapters VII to X are re- 
quired, but in addition the freight-forwarding concerns, in their 
relations with the shippers for whom they forward cargoes, 
with the steamship lines, and with their foreign agents, require 
a number of special documents. The shipment of air brake 
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FoBH 53. — FoswAim's Fuight Cohtkact 

machinery from Geveland, Ohio, to Sheffield, England, de- 
scribed in this chapter, may be regarded as a typical ocean freight 
forwarder's transaction. The shipper's name, quantity of caigo, 
etc., specified in the accompanying shipping papers, are assumed, 
but the forms are those actually used by a large New York 
freight forwarder. 

The freight forwarder having been engaged by the Atlantic 

Air Brake Company to forward two hundred tons of ^r brake 
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machinery to Sheffield, England, the first step taken by the for- 
warder was to engage the necessary ocean freight to Liverpool, 
England. The freight contract, shown in Form 53, which was 
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Fosic 54.— GiKBKAL Ofbrating CbxMimE Shipping AuTBosiry 

made out for account of the Atlantic Air Brake Company, may 
be compared with the ocean carrier's freight contract, repro- 
duced in Form 1 of Chapter VII. The specified brokerage of 
1 per cent, is paid by the White Star Line to the freight for- 
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warder who in this instance is acting as a freight broker. The 
freight contract is made out in triplicate, one copy going to the 
shipper or party for whom the freight is engaged, and two to 
the steamship company, which retains one of these copies and 
after signing the others returns it to the freight forwarder. 

The shipment being made while export shipments by rail were 
still under war control, the second step taken by the forwarder 
was to make application to the General Operating Committee 
of the Eastern Railroads for the so-called "G.O.C. authority" 
to bring the air brake material to the seaboard. This applica- 
tion was made with the approval of the steamship company with 
whom freight was engaged, and it was made on a steamship 
company form, one copy of which was kept by the forwarder 
and another by the steamship company, and one copy of which 
was sent to the General Operating Conmiittee for grant of 
authority (sec Form 54). When the G. O. C. authority was 
received it was sent to the Atlantic Air Brake Company at 
point of origin as authority for the railroad agent in Qeveland 
to accept the shipment. 

• 

Shipping Instructions 

The entire two hundred tons or seven carloads of air brake 
material were not shipped from Cleveland at one time. As 
commonly occurs, one carload shipment of thirty cases was 
made first, the other carloads following later. The remaining 
forwarding documents herein reproduced, therefore, do not list 
the entire shipment of two hundred tons, but only the thirty 
cases comprising the first shipment. When the remaining ship- 
ments were made they were handled in precisely the same way. 

Shortly after the thirty cases of air brake compressors, com- 
prising the first part of the shipment for which freight was 
engaged, was started from Cleveland, the shipper gave his ship* 
ping instructions to the ocean freight forwarder on the blank 
reproduced in Form 55. These instructions directed the for- 
warder to make out the bill of lading in the name of the shipper 
and to consign the shipment to the order of the shipper. They 
also gave the name and address of the concern in Sheffield which 
is to be notified of the shipment, but this concern will not be 
able to obtain possession of the air brake compressors until it 
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has satisfied the requirements of the draft to which the order 
bill of lading will be attached. The value of the compressors 
for custom house clearance is stated so that the forwarder will 
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FoKM 55.— Fokwabder's Shipping Instructions 

be able to correctly prepare the export declaration. The amount 
of insurance desired is stated and the forwarder is instructed 
to charge this to the shipper. The forwarder is also informed 
that the occm freight, the through freight and all charges to 
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destination, the cartage or lighterage to the steamer, the for- 
warding charges and the custom house fees should be charged 
to the shipper and that freight to New York has been prepaid 
by the shipper. The shipper calls for three negotiable copies of 
the bill of lading and directs that two non-negotiable copies be 
sent to the consignee. The shipping instructions were given 
June 18th, and the forwarder is instructed to advise the shipper 
by wire if the shipment does not arrive at the seaboard by June 
28th, so as to enable the shipper to trace it in time to meet the 
expected loading on the 27th and the expected sailing of the 
steamer on the 30th. 

The shipper having shipped the air brake compressors to the 
seaboard in the care of the forwarder, encloses die railroad bill 
of lading with the shipping instructions so as to enable the ocean 
forwarder to take possession of the compressors when they 
arrive at New York. 

Arrival Notice, Shipping Permit and Customs Declaration 

The forwarder upon receipt of the shipping instructions pro- 
ceeds to prepare the necessary exporter's declaration to satisfy 
the requirements of the United States Customs House. The 
various copies of this customs document are handled as was 
described in connection with Form 45 of Chapter IX, for the 
customs regulations apply whether the shipper makes his ship- 
ment direct or through an ocean freight forwarder. The for- 
warder now also obtains the usual shipping permit from the 
steamship company on presentation of the custom's clearance 
and evidence that freight has been engaged. 

When the shipment of air brake compressors arrives at the 
seaboard the forwarder receives the usual notice of arrival from 
the railroad, after which upon presentation of the railroad bill 
of lading the forwarder obtains possession of them. 

Lighterage or Trucking Instructions 

Export cargoes arriving at New York are either to be lightered 
or trucked. As the shipment of air brake compressors in ques- 
tion was entitled to free railroad lighterage the forwarder issued 
lighterage instructions to the railroad company, using the stand- 
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ard blank reproduced in Form 56. The railroad company is 
instructed to deliver the thirty cases of air brake material listed 
by mark, number, description and weight to the steamer Cedric 
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F(»M 56. — ^FoRWAHDER's LiGHTERAGS iNSTRUCnONS 

at Pier 59, North River, on or before June 28th. The light- 
erage instructions also show the railroad car number, the location 
of the car, the number of the railroad bill of lading, the date 
when the car arrived, the number of the forwarder's waybill, 
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and a request that the dock receipt which the railroad wiU receive 
from the steamship company be sent to the forwarder imme- 
diately after delivery. 



Foui s?. — FbswAKDn's Tkuceing Ihstxcctioiis 

Three copies of these lighterage instructions are made up. 
One copy goes to the railroad company for execution ; another 
is attached to the correspondence and papers of the forwarder 
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covering the shipment; and a third copy is given to the for- 
warder's transportation department, which is to follow up the 
shipment to see that delivery is made in permit time. 

Had it been necessary to effect delivery to the steamer by 
truck, the forwarder would have issued trucking instructions to 
a truckman on a blank such as is shown in Form 57. The form 
of this paper is similar to that of the lighterage instruction blank 
which was actually used in connection with the shipment of air 
brake compressors, but differs in that it contains a space in 
which the truckman would have inserted the express and cart- 
age charge which would have been incurred had the delivery 
not been effected by lighter. 

Trucking instructions are also made up in triplicate. One 
copy is attached to the papers and correspondence covering 
the shipment, and two copies are given to the truckman, who 
retains one copy and returns the other to the forwarder with 
his charges noted thereon after delivery has been made. 

Bills of Lading . 

When delivery has been effected to the outgoing steamer either 
by lighter or by truck the railroad company or the truckman, as 
the case may be, obtains from the receiving clerk of the steamer 
a dock receipt such as was reproduced in Form 5 of Chapter 
VII. The forwarder is then in a position to prepare the ocean 
bills of lading, which are returned to the steamship company 
for signature. The ntunber of copies to be prepared and their 
contents has been described in Chapter VII. A case of a large 
shipment which does not need to be combined with others by the 
forwarder in order to overcome the effect of the minimum bills 
of lading issued by some steamship lines, and which is destined 
to a port reached by the line, the ocean bill of lading obtained 
from the steamship company may be sent to the shipper. In 
many instances, however, the forwarder issues his own for-- 
warde/s bill of lading to the shipper. 

This was done in case of the shipment of air brake material 
which was destined to Sheffield, an inland point not reached by 
the steamship line. The forwarder's bill of lading reproduced 
in Form 58a, it will be noted, carries the shipment through 
Liverpool to SheflSeld. In accordance with the exporter's ship- 
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ping instructions it is made to order of the shipper, the for- 
warder affirming to three negotiable copies, "one of which be- 
ing accomplished the others to stand vbid." It names the con- 
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FoBU sSa.— Foiwakdeb's Bill df I.u>iNa 

signee merely so that the agent of the forwarder may notify 
him ; and it also contains the name of the agent at Liverpool to 
whom application should be made for delivery. It is, however, 
an order bill of lading which the exporter will attach to a draft 
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in order to obtain payment for his air brake compressors, and 
which needs to be presented with proper endorsement before 
the forwarder's agent will deliver them to the c 
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Fmii 58a — Back or Fobwau^i's Biu. of LADUn: 

An examination of the conditions stated in Form 58b shows 
that the ocean forwarder's bill of lading embodies the usual 
clauses defining the liability of the steamship company, and also 
that the property covered by it is "subject to all the conditions 
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expressed in the regular forms of bills of lading in use by the 
steamship companies at time of shipment, and to all local rules 
and regulations at port of destination not expressly provided 
for by the clauses herein." Liability for loss or damage due to 
the acts of the steamship company continue to be subject to the 
terms of the ocean carrier's bill of lading and such federal 
statutes as are applicable, and remains vested in the ocean car- 
rier. The forwarder's bill of lading provides that ''it is dis- 
tinctly understood that Caldwell and Company (the forwarders) 
are only the agents of shippers and are in no way responsible 
for the acts and defaults of the carriers to whom they entrust 
the goods." Many, although not all banks, however, accept the 
bills of lading issued by reputable ocean freight forwarders to 
attach to drafts. Should loss or damage occur for which the 
ocean carrier is legally responsible, the ocean bills of lading 
issued by the ocean carrier to the forwarder become available. 
The ocean forwarder under the conditions of his bill of lad- 
ing has a lien on the cargo for "all freights, primages and 
charges, and also for all fines or damages which the ship or 
cargo may incur or suffer by reason of incorrect or insufficient 
marking, numbering or addressing of packages or description 
of their contents. Furthermore, all charges or expenses incurred 
through non-compliance with requirements will be charged to 
consignee." It is also provided that "if on a sale of the goods 
at destination for freight and charges, the proceeds fail to cover 
said freight charges, (the forwarder) shall be entitled to re- 
cover the difference from the shipper." 

Forwarder's Waybills 

The ocean freight forwarder having attended to the forward- 
ing of the shipment of air brake material through the port of 
export now prepares his waybill (Form 59), which contains 
instructions to the Liverpool firm acting as the forwarder's 
agent, and which also serves as the basis of his accotmts in so 
far as charges have not been prepaid by the shipper or charged 
to him. It will be noted that transportation and other charges 
incurred in connection with the shipment of air brake material 
in question were prepaid to the warehouse at Sheffield, the final 
destination^ so that the foreign agent was not called upon to 
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collect an}rthing from the consignee for the account of the 
ocean freight forwarder. 

The forwarder's waybill, besides containing instructions as to 
the collection of charges, also states the name of the steamer 
and her sailing date ; the marks, numbers, description, value and 
weight of the cargo ; to whom it is billed ; who shall be notified ; 
the name of the shipper; and a reminder that when consigned 
"to order," the caigo should be delivered only on presentation 
of the forwarder's through bill of lading properly endorsed. 
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Form 59.— Forwabdbr's Waybxu. 

The waybill is issued in triplicate, one copy being kept by the 
forwarder as a record of the transaction, and two being sent to 
the foreign agent of the forwarder at the port of entry. Of 
these two copies, one is forwarded in a mail accompanying the 
shipment, apd a second is sent in a later mail. The foreign 
agent is requested to specify his charges in a space provided 
for that purpose in the waybill, and to return it to the forwarder. 



Forwarder's Expense Bill 

The transaction between the forwarder and shipper or party 
for whom the air brake material was forwarded was closed 
on the basis of the forwarder's expense bill. As is shown in 
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Form 60, the shipper who agreed to pay the shipping charges 
through to destination was called upon to remit $365.46. This 
included the freight charge which carried the shipment from 
New York to Sheffield, the insurance on a value of $16,500 which 
the forwarder was requested to obtain, the forwarding charge, 
a charge for issuing the bill of lading, and a charge for issuing 
the customs clearance. 
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Form 6o.^Foxwasjiei's Expense Bnx 

The space calling for a statement of inland freight from 
Cleveland to New York remained blank in this transaction be- 
cause it was prepaid by the shipper. No transfer charges were 
billed to the shipper because the shipment was lightered by the 
railroad without special charge. No charges for marking, stor- 
age, inspection, shipper's C. O. D., collection discount, telegrams, 
cables and postage were billed because expenses of this nature 
did not need to be incurred in connection with this shipment. 
No consular fees were incurred because none are required under 
the consular regulations of England. The space for commissions 
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remained blank as no special commission was charged for for- 
warding this consignment, and no brokerage was charged because 
when this shipment was made the steamship companies, some of 
whom had discontinued the payment of brokerage to ocean 
freight forwarders during the war, were again paying brokerage. 
The forwarder's expense bill serves as an itemized bill to the 
shipper and as the basis for settlement with him. It also serves 
as a basis for the forwarder's accounts in so far as charges and 
costs are charged to the shipper instead of the consignee. The 
waybill and expense bill enable the forwarder's accounting staff 
to keep account of his freight forwarding transactions. 



( 



CHAPTER XII 

TIME CHARTER PARTIES 

When the owner of a tramp vessel through a ship broker, 
operating manager or directly through his own immediate or- 
ganization charters a vessel to a shipper, steamship line or ves- 
sel-operating concern of any kind, the underlying document 
known as a charter or "Charter party" is executed- Shippers 
need to understand the nature of this document when they utilize 
the ocean tramp service; and regular steamship lines, industrial 
steamship concerns, and other steamship operators when they 
supplement their own vessels with additional vessels not owned 
by them. The owners of tramp vessels are vitally concerned 
with charter parties because their principal business is to charter 
their vessels, and their profits depend upon the terms contained 
in these documents. Freight forwarders, too, are concerned 
with charter parties in so far as the cargoes which they handle 
are shipped in vessels chartered by them or by the shippers 
whom they represent Ship brokers require the knowledge of 
experts with respect to charters, as it is through brokers that 
most charter arrangements are made. 

Two general types of charters are used in ocean shipping as 
conducted by private ship owners in their customary dealings 
with each other or with steamship operators, shippers, for- 
warders and brokers: time charters extending throughout an 
agreed period of time or indicated number of V03rages, and trip 
charters covering a single voyage. Within each group or general 
type there are many variations, although the efforts of vessel 
owners' associations, maritime exchanges, grain exchanges and 
other trade associations, and the customs gradually developing 
at groups of ports, in defined sections of the commercial world 
or in particular trades have instilled a degree of uniformity as 
to their principal conditions. Owners and charterers may, how- 
ever, come to special agreement as to compensation, the risks, 
expenses or duties assumed or performed by each, and in re- 
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gard to other conditions inserted into the charter party signed 
by them or their agents. 
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Commercial Time Charters 

The reader is urged to read carefully the conditions con- 
tained in the time charter reproduced in Form 61, for it is 
typical of the time forms commonly used at American ports 
when a vessel owner, or a time charterer who is willing to sub- 
let a vessel leases or charters a steamer to a charterer. It is, 
moreover, the time charter that was approved by the Govern- 
ment during the war. In this charter the vessel, which is 
identified by name, home port, gross and net register tonnage, 
nominal horse-power, cubic feet and dead weight capacity, proper 
inspection certificate covering hull and machinery, and specified 
classification rating, is chartered by the undersigned owner or 
his agents to the undersigned charterer for an agreed period 
of time, subject to the charterer's continuing it for a further 
specified period. A time charter's duration may be variously 
established for a more or less fixed period of months or years 
or as was at times done during the war, for the duration of 
the war; or it may cover an agreed number of voyages in a 
defined trade. In the latter case the estimated time required 
to make such voyages is usually stated, the owner reserving 
the right to terminate the charter if it becomes clear that the 
last round trip voyage provided for in the charter could not 
be completed within the period of time specified. 

The typical time charter reproduced in Form 61a further 
provides that the vessel will be placed at the disposal of the 
charterer at a designated port; that it will be in fit condition 
to receive cargo, and that it will, during the life of the charter, 
be maintained in a seaworthy condition and with a full com- 
plement of officers and crew. The charterer is authorized to 
transport general merchandise, including petroleum or its prod- 
ucts, and passengers so far as accommodations permit, in lawful 
trades between safe ports in the United States or British North 
America and the West Indies, Central America, the Caribbean 
Sea, Mexico, the Gulf of Mexico, South America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, but excluding the St. Lawrence 
River from Oct. 1st to May 1st, the White, Black and Baltic 
Seas out of season, the Magdalena River and all unsafe ports. 

The vessel is to be operated under direction of the charterer 
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or his agent subject to 28 numbered conditions. Special atten- 
tion IS called to the clauses covering the charter rate or hire 
which is to be paid by the charterer to the owner. The usual 
practice in seagoing traffic under a time charter covering a cargo 
vessel is the payment of a fixed amount per deadweight ton per 
calendar month. The basis, it will be noted, is the deadweight 
capacity of the vessel regardless of the amount of cargo carried. 
In case of a passenger steamer the time charter payment is 
more commonly based upon the vessel's gross register tonnage. 
Payment may, however, in either case be fixed on a lump sum 
basis. 

An additional clause prescribes the mode of pa3rment, the 
time charter reproduced in Form 61a providing that it shall be 
"in cash at the current short sight rate of exchange, or in ap- 
proved bankers' sight bills on London . . . monthly in advance, 
or as agreed." The corresponding clause in a time form ap- 
proved by the New York Produce Exchange, Nov. 6, 1913, 
provides that payment is to be "made in New York in cash at 
the current short sight rate of exchange, or in approved bankers' 
sight bills on London, at owner's option, semi-monthly, in ad- 
vance, and for the last half month or part of same the approxi- 
mate amount of hire, and should same not cover the actual time, 
hire is to be paid for the balance day by day, as it becomes due, 
if so required by owners, unless bank's guarantee or deposit is 
made by the charterers." In case of default of payment the 
owner has the right to withdraw his vessel from the service 
of the charterer without prejudice to any claim the owner may 
have under the terms of the charter party. In the event of 
loss of time due to deficiency of men or stores, breakdown of 
machinery, stranding, fire or damage preventing the operation 
of the vessel, the time charter in Form 61a provides that, if the 
loss of time exceeds twenty-four consecutive hours, payment of 
the hire is discontinued from the commencement of the loss of 
time until the vessel is again in an efficient state to resume the 
service. Should the vessel be lost, all freight paid in advance 
and not earned up to the date of the vessel last being heard of 
is to be returned to the charterer. The owner has a lien on the 
catgo and on all sub- freights for amounts due him; and the 
charterer has a lien on the vessel for amounts paid in advance 
and not earned. 
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The time charter reproduced in Form 61a next proceeds to 
divide between the owner and charterer the expenses and re- 
sponsibility connected with the operation of the vessel. The 
owner, who receives pay for the use of his vessel, is obliged 
to pay all the wages of the officers and crew who as stated 
above are provided by him, and all consular fees incurred in 
shipping and discharging the officers and crew. He is also re- 
quired to provide and pay for all provisions for their use, all 
necessary ship's stores, and the insurance on the vessel. He 
further agrees to maintain the hull and ship's machinery in an 
efficient state. 

The charterer who pays the amount of hire agreed upon is 
required to provide and pay for all bunker coal or other fuel; 
all port charges and consular fees other than the consular fees 
connected with the shipping and discharging of officers and 
crew; also pilotage charges, agencies, commissions and all other 
charges except those specifically delegated to the owner in the 
charter. The clauses regarding fuel provide further that the 
charterer accepts and pays for any coal in the bunkers on de- 
livery, while the owner similarly accepts and pays for all coal 
left in the bunkers on the expiration of the time charter. The 
charterer's obligation to pay pilotage and port charges is modified 
by a special clause to the effect that in case the vessel puts into 
port other than the one to which she is bound because of de- 
ficiency of men or stores, breakdown of machinery, stranding, 
fire or damage preventing the working of the vessel, pilotage 
and port charges there incurred shall be paid by the owner. 
If the vessel is driven into port or to anchorage by stress of 
weather or accident to cargo the charterer's obligation to pay, 
however, remains effective. 

The charterer may use whatever dunnage is on board the 
vessel at time of delivery, but he is required to provide any ad- 
ditional dunnage that may be necessary. If passengers are car- 
ried, the charterer is also required to pay passenger vic- 
tualing costs at agreed rates per passenger per day, the amount 
varying for first class, second class and steerage passengers. 

Time charters in addition contain various clauses further 
defining the rights and duties of the owner, charterer and master 
of the vessel. The "whole reach" of the vessel's holds, deck and 
usual places of loading and accommodation are at the disposal 
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of the charterer^ excepting such parts as are needed for officers 
and crew, tackle, apparel, furniture, provisions, stores and fuel, 
and excepting also that the cargo may not exceed what the vessel 
can reasonably stow and carry. The captain is required to 
prosecute the vo}rage of the vessel with the utmost dispatch; to 
render all customary assistance with the crew, tackle and boats ; 
to keep a full and correct log of all voyages open to the inspec- 
tion of the charterer or his agent and furnish a daily log to the 
charterer, his agent, or super cargo showing the course of the 
steamer, the distances run and fuel consumption; and to use 
all diligence in caring for the ventilation of cargo. The captain 
shall be under the orders and direction of the owner as regards 
employment, agency or other arrangements, the owners, how- 
ever, being indemnified against consequences arising from the 
signing of bills of lading by the captain or other arrangements 
entered into by order of the charterer. Should the charterer 
be dissatisfied with the conduct of the captain, officers or en- 
gineers the owners shall investigate complaints and if neces- 
sary expect a change. In the time charter reproduced in Form 
61a, the charterer is given the right to sublet the vessel, and to ap- 
point a supercargo who is to be furnished with first-class ac- 
commodations free of charge. If the steamer is not ready for 
delivery to the charterer on or before an agreed date he may 
under the so-called cesser's or cancellation clause cancel the 
charter at any time not later than the day of the steamer's 
readiness. 

Should any dispute arise between owner and charterer, pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of a board of three persons, 
the majority decision of whom shall be binding. As the steamer 
may from time to time be employed in tropical waters, provi- 
sion is made for the docking of the vessel at least once every 
six months to be bottom cleaned and painted, or more frequently 
if the charterer and captain think necessary, and when so docked 
the payments by charterer to owner are suspended until the ves- 
sel is again fit for service. The owner is required to provide 
ropes, falls, slings and blocks necessary to handle ordinary cargo 
tip to three tons in weight, and lanterns for night work. If the 
charterer requires, the steamer is to work night and day, and all 
steam winches and sufficient men to work them are to be at the 
disposal of the charterer, who agrees to pay for night work at 
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the current local rate. Derelicts and salvage are to be for the 
mutual benefit of the owner and charterer. "Acts of God, 
enemies, fire, restraint of Princes, Rulers and People, and all 
dangers and accidents of the seas, river, machinery, boilers, steam 
navigation, and errors of navigation, throughout this charter 
party," are always mutually excepted, and the charter is also 
governed by the provisions of and the exemptions from liability 
contained in the Harter Act of Feb. 13, 1893.* 

A penalty clause providing for the estimated amount of dam- 
ages in case of non-performance of contract is added. A com- 
mission or brokerage clause requires the vessel owner to pay 
the ship broker who effected the charter a 5 per cent, commission 
on the gross amount of the charter and the usual freight broker- 
age, whether the vessel is lost or not lost, upon the signing of 
the charter and also upon any extension or renewal of the 
charter of sale of the vessel. An address commission clause 
provides for the payment of a 2j4 per cent, commission for 
attending to the ship's business in port. 

Vom 82^— ^Rmr Tobk Fioddcb Bzchahob Tdh csAsm Pabvt 

BnMD ABooT 9 xnon 

OomUMPTION ABOUT 80 VOm aOOD OOAb 

TIME CHARTER* 

BOWRING & CO. 

17 BATTERY PLACE 

NEW YORK 

BBIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS AND GENSUL 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

GOVERNMENT FORM 

Apvroted bp the New York Produce Bxehanoe, November &A, 1918 

TBIS CHARTER PARTY made and eooduded upon In tlie City of London, tlw MA daj of 

April. 1918, Betweea Meeert, The Co, cf New York 

Dttponente (AcentB for Owneni] of tbe good SntHth Screw Steamdilp of 

Lomdom, of 4S48 tone noflB reffleter. and 3171 tone net register, haying engines of 4O8 nominal 
bone power and with nnll. machinery and cQulpment In a thoroughly efficient state, and d aa s e d 
100 Al at Uowd'e ol about 390j000 cubic feet [gralnl bale eapaclttr exAuMng 300 tone penmmemt 
tmnhert and aOovt 7900 tons foiol dead weight eapaoity (cargo and bunkers. Including stores (not 
exceeding fifty tons) on Lloyd's Summer freeboard, inclusive of permanent bimkers, which are of 

the capacity of about tons of coal] now traSXno and Meeere 

A Co., Charterers of the City of London. 



WITNESSETH, That the said Owners agree to let, and the said Charterers agree to hire the aaM 
Steamship from the time of daUyery, for [about] a vovapeflrom Calcutta to the StaueWa Cape or Panama 
Candi) between Cape Hatterae and Boston, both induene, eattino at usual eoaitiu etatUtne. Charterer* 
to have liberty to sublet the Steamer for all or any part of the time covered by this Charter, but 
Charterers remaining responsible tor the fulfilment of this Charter Par^. 

Steamer to be placed at the disposal of the Charterers, at Catcutta, In such dock or at sneh wharf or 
place (where she may alwasrs safely Ue afloat, at all times of tide), as the Charterers may direct, and 
being 00 her delivery ready to receive cargo with cloan-Bwept holds and tUcht. staunch, strong and In 
every way fitted for the service, having water ballast, steam winches and donkey boiler with capacity 
to run all the steam winches at one and the same time (and with full complement of oAcen. seamen. 
englneerB and firemen for a vessel of her tonnage), to be employed. In curving lawful merchandise. 
Inmudlng petroleum or Its produnts. and passengers so fsr as aeoommodatlons will allow (but any 
expense necessary to fit tbe 8teair<>r to comply with United States Passenger Inspection laws to be 
borne by Chartereri) In such lawful trades, fbetween safC^port and/or ports In BrltUh North America, 
and/or united States of America, and/or west Indies, and/or Central America, and/or Caribbean 

> 8oe Manual on Mofime Jneuranee, by S. S. Huebner. 

• Clauses en<dosed In [ ] were eUmhiated from the printed form; thoae tai ttallM wen buerled with 
Inwwrlter. 
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While the charter party reproduced in Form 61a, and analyzed 
above, is typical of the time charters in use at American ports, 
it varies sufficiently from others to emphasize the need of read- 
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ing the contents of time charters before signature is attached. 
The time charter approved by the New York Produce Exchange 
is reproduced in Form 62 for purposes of comparison. It differs 
from the charters shown in Form 61a and Form 61b, chiefly in its 
details, yet some of these details are of importance. The clause 
with respect to the appointment of a super cargo, for example, 
and those governing the loss of time due to deficiency of men or 
stores, fire, breakdown of machinery, etc., the performance of 
night work, the application of the shipping rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange, signature of bills of lading by captain 
and the rules governing pa3rment of hire differ from the cor- 
responding clauses of the former charters. 

• 

Government Time Charters 

During the war, when the Government acquired direct con- 
trol over a large ntunber of vessels, the Shipping Board adopted 
a number of standardized time charters. Many privately owned 
vessels were requisitioned by the Board under the requisition 
charter reproduced in Form 63. It states that the vessel de- 
scribed in the charter has been requisitioned subject to three 
conditions: (1) that the terms and conditions under which the 
requisitioned vessel is to be operated shall be those contained 
in either the "time form" or the 'T)are-boat" form of the Ship- 
ping Board at the option of the United States; (2) that the 
owner accepts these terms and conditions in full satisfaction 
of claims; and (3) that the United States may cancel the requi- 
sition charter on giving a written notice of five days when the 
"vessel is in a United States port." 

The time form provided for the operation of such requisi- 
tioned vessels differs from the conmiercial time charters ordi- 
narily in use principally in the following respects: (1) The 
period of time subject to cancellation as stated above is limited 
to six months after arrival of the vessel at an American port 
after peace is declared, unless it is required for Government 
purposes. (2) The United States Is to provide any special equip- 
ment in addition to "that required for the vessel's previous usual 
service." (3) The crew shall so far as practicable consist of 
American citizens, the citizens or subjects of enemy or ally of 
enemy nations being excluded. (4) The charter rate shall be 
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on a monthly basis determined from time to time by the United 
States Shipping Board, the owner, however, having the option 
on canceling the requisition charter if the rate is fixed below 
that in effect on the date of requisition. In case the vessel 
loses time because of deficiency in crew or stores or other causes 
similar to those listed in a commercial time charter, the pa3rment 
provided for is to be reduced to one-half until the vessel is again 
in an efficient state. (S) The United States agrees to reimburse 
the owner for any proper increases in wages and bonuses over 
the standard prevailing Aug. 1, 1917. (6) The United States 
agrees to bear the cost of insuring against war risks and spe- 
cial risks due to the use of the vessel elsewhere than on its 
usual voyages. The Government, moreover, assumes liability for 
marine losses in case the vessel becomes unseaworthy for rea- 
sons other than the neglect or misconduct of the owner or his 
agents; and upon giving a notice of five days the Government 
may assume all marine risks. The insurance clause also pro- 
vides that losses are presumed to be due to war risk if there is 
no evidence to the contrary; and the owner is required to in- 
sure against "the usual protection and indemnity risks for the 
full protection of the owner and the United States, the expense 
thereof to be borne 50 per cent, by the owner and 50 per cent, 
by the United States." (7) The owners of passenger-carrying 
vessels operating under the time form are required to operate 
and maintain the salon mess, and if troops are carried a troop 
mess in which the meals are the equivalent of the regular UEpited 
States Army garrison ration, the United States in both cases 
being required to pay for these services "at reasonable rates to 
be fixed by the United States." (8) The vessel is to be subject 
to all the laws and regulations governing merchant vessels un- 
less it is taken over into the service of the War and Navy De- 
partment, when it shall have the status of a public ship and its 
officers and crew shall become the immediate employees and 
agents of and be absolutely under the control of the United 
States. Most requisitioned vessels were turned over to their 
owners or agents for operation under this time charter. 

Upon five days' written notice, however, any requisitioned 
vessel may be taken over for operation by the United States 
under what is known as the "bare-boat" form. Under this 
charter form the vessel is to be outfitted and equipped by the 
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owner and also be put into seaworthy condition by him, but 
the United States undertakes "at its sole expense (to) man, 
operate, victual and supply the vessel"; also to pay all port 
charges, pilotages and other costs incident to the use and opera- 
tion of the vessel; and to assume all war, marine and other 
risks. Under the bare-boat form the owner receives pay for 
the use of his vessel at a monthly rate per deadweight ton, but 
the rate is lower than that paid under the regular time form 
as the increased services and risks assumed by the Government 
are taken into account. 



CX>DB WORD6: 

RaQuWrtkni Charter— Retra U. 8. 8. B. OHARTBOi 

TtXDBFcxm — ^Merof fobm no. 2 

Bare Boat Form— Jffirab 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

REQUISITION CHARTER 



Name of Steamship. 

Type of Steamship. 

D. W. Tomiage.... 

GroaBTomiage 

P aaaon g c f capacity 

Knots per hoar 

Date on which Tenel entered Into pay. 



TkU JSsgwMlfoii Charter made and concluded upon In the District of Columbia the . . . .flay of 1 

, 1917 between of 3 

, of owner of the good American Screw Steamship 8 



...I of of tons gross register 4 

and tons net register, built in havlngienglnes of 5 

nominal horsepower, provided with proper oertlflcate for huil and machlnny. and classed at 

of about cubic feet ci^aclty and tons dead-weight 7 

capacity, summer freeboard. Inclusive of permanent Dunker8.::capable of making an average voysge 8 

speed when loaded of knots an hour, under ordinary conditions, on a consumption of 9 

aoout tons of coal, or about barrels of oil per 24 hours; and the United 10 

States of America, through the United States Shipping Board — 11 

WmrESSETH: 13 

Whbbbas. by ReauUtlon Order, dated 1917, pursuant to the Urgent Defldenoy Act 13 

16 June, 1917. and the President's Executtve Order 11 July. 1917. the United States has requ^ 14 

sltksned the use of the steamship and the steamship has been deUvered 15 

Into possession of the United States pursuant to the Requisition: and 16 

WmBBXAS, It Is desired bythe United States and by the owner to fix the compeoaatkm (herein- 17 
after called aire) which the united States diall pay to the owner for uss of the steamship so requi- 18 
sltkmed, and to deHne by agreement the rights and duties of the United States and of the owner 10 
with respect to the operatkm of the vessel under the RoQulsltion. and with respect to other mattera 30 
In connection therewith; 31 

NOW. THEREFORE. IT IS AGREED AS FOLIX>WS: 33 

Firtt. The terms and conditions under which the vessel is to be operated shall be those ooii> 33 
talned in the "Time Form" hereto annexed: provided, however, that at the time of the Requisition 34 
or at any time thereafter, on five days' written notices the United States may operate the vessel 36 
under the terms and conditions contained in the " Dare Boat Form" hereto anneren, such operation 36 
to begin- when the steamehlp is In a United States port. 37 

Second, In com^eration of the compensation provided and the other obllgatloos assumed by 38 
the United States hereunder, the owner accepts this Requisition Charter hi fuU^atlsflaction of any 39 
and aU^olalms he has or may have agamst; the United States arising out of the Requisition am 30 
accepts the compensation herein provided for as the Just compensation required by law: provided, 31 
however, that the acceptance of this Requisition Charter ehsll be without prejudice to the datan, 83 
If any. the owner may nave against the United States arising out of recoveries against the owner 33 
by third parttee on the vessel's commitments. 34 

Thir4. Upon giving five dajrs' written notice to the owner the United States may at aiur tlme,36 
when the vessel to in a United States port, canod this Requisition Charter without prejudice to 30 
the accrued rights of either party. 37 



Witness to the signature of 



By 

Witness to tbs signature of^ Tm UMinD Statbi Shippinq Boabd. 

By 

19384— '17 

FOBM 03k—- QovniniBiiT Biquibrion Odabxbb 
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When a requisitioned vessel is chartered, not to its owner but 
to another vessel operator, a different form of charter party is 
used by the Shipping Board. It is agreed that the vessel may 
not be sub-chartered without the written consent of the United 
States; that the charterer is to provide and pay for all items 
and assume all the risks and liability for which the United States 
is obligated under the requisition charter; that all settlements 
with the owner are to be made by the United States, but the 
charterer is to reimburse the United States within thirty days 
after vouchers are presented ; that in case the vessel is lost and 
the United States under the requisition charter agrees to de- 
liver another vessel to the owner or obtain a building contract for 
him, the charterer is to pay the United States the value of the 
ship with interest at 6 per cent, per year beginning thirty days 
after date of loss ; and that the charterer is to pay the requisi- 
tion rate fixed by the Shipping Board for a vessel of correspond- 
ing description, and also an amount to cover overhead and other 
expenses borne by the United States. The United States under- 
takes that all the duties and obligations of the owner under the 
requisition charter may be carried out. This charter may be 
determined either by the United States or the charterer upon 
giving a notice of thirty days, the vessel then to be delivered at 
a United States port north of Hatteras in ''as good order and 
condition as when received, ordinary wear and tear and dam** 
age due to the operation of risks assumed by the owner under 
the requisitioned charter excepted and free from all liens and 
claims for which the (charterer) is responsible." 

When the United States Shipping Board charters a vessel^ 
not under requisition, still a different form of charter is exe- 
cuted. Since the element of compulsion is not dominant, condi- 
tions of this charter in such a transaction are similar to those 
of the usual commercial time charters, although they differ from 
the latter in certain respects. The Shipping Board agrees to 
assume loss or damage due to the operation of war risks, and 
it is given the privilege to equip the vessel with guns. The 
owner's lien for amounts due is restricted to "cargoes not owned 
by the United States and all sub-freight,'* the Shipping Board, 
however, having a lien on the ship for ''all monies paid in ad- 
vance and not earned, and for any average claims against ship. 
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and any overpaid hire or excess deposit shall be returned at 
once." 

Government charters also include forms used for special types 
of vessels or to meet special conditions. There is, for example, 
a sailing vessel time charter; a special bare-boat charter to 
cover vessels chartered by the Shipping Board to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation ; a rerequisition charter for tank steamers with 
an attached bare-boat form ; a tank steamship requisition agree- 
ment and a supplemental requisition agreement for tank steam- 
ers; an agreement stating the "terms of employment of Dutch 
vessels" ; a uniform charter for Swedish steamers, and a "requisi- 
tion charter for tugs/' with attached time and bare-boat forms. 



CHAPTER Xm 

TRIP OR VOYAGE CHARTERS 

When an ocean vessel is chartered for a single voya^^e or 
trip, a *'trip charter party" is signed by the owner and charterer 
or their agents. The many different trip forms in use at Ameri- 
can ports may be grouped into three fundamental classes: (1) 
the gross form, (2) the net form, (3) modified gross or net 
forms. 

Gross Form Charter Parties 

The distinctive feature of the gross form charter is that the 
charter rate paid by the charterer to the owner covers the 
entire transportation service, including loading at shipping point 
and discharging at destination and also port charges. It re- 
quires the shipper to deliver his cargo where specified in the 
charter usually alongside the vessel, and the consignee to re- 
ceive it as specified; but within these limits the charter rate 
named in the gross form covers port charges and services as 
well as port to port transportation services and costs. 

The charters reproduced in Forms 64, 65 and 66 indicate the 
clauses usually contained in gross form charters and also make 
it clear that the provisions or conditions imposed in these clauses 
are subject to variations. As in case of time charters the man- 
ner in which the vessel is described or identified is not uniform, 
the full cargo berth terms grain charter shown in Form 65 
specifically requiring a statement of the vessel's classification 
under the rules of either British Lloyds or the French Bureau 
of Veritas and of its capacity expressed in terms of quarters of 
heavy grain, 10 per cent, more or less weight capacity and of 
cubic feet capacity for cargo. The berth terms grain charter 
moreover provides a range of American and European ports, 
any one of the former of which may be selected by the charterer 
and ordered in the bill of lading as the port of shipment and 
any one of the latter as the port of discharge upon payment 
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of the agreed charter rates or amount of freight, while the 
general trip charter shown in Form 64 and the coal charter re- 
produced in Form 66 leave blank space into which the ports of 
shipment and discharge are inserted when the charter arrange- 
ment is made. 

noH H> — Obhbul CiBoo Ohms Pom Oinaa Paktt 

THE GLOBE LINE 

GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

ooelad^pon teUia'CUyfor NKW TORK, tbs 

iliiiii'ita AwBu'ior Owiin'ik 

'.'■'.'. '.tou * dm' n^iter.' 'or ' tbinMniti. 
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. (wlthtbe eueinloD uf Ibe dwl. 



^rrtiabtlDB azul oharmlmol 
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FOSM 64. — GBNXBAL CABOO GSOflS FOBM Cbastbb Pabtt (jCohHmwS) 

9. Lay days If required by Cbarteren. not to eommenoe before 101. ,; 

•ad ibottld tna not be ready for cargo at her loadtog port on or 

before 101 the Charterers or their ageats to have the oi ' 

of oancelllng this Charter Par^ at any time not later than the day of 

10^ , to have liberty to tow and to be towed and to m 

fa an ntuatloDB. alao to call at any port or iMiirtB for eoal and/or other BopjA^ea, 

11. The cargo or earffoee to be received and delivered along-elde the 

where she can load and discharge, always safely afloat within reach of her tackles: and UghtenifOi 
and also extra lighterage. If any. at the risk and expense of the cargo. 

12. to be dlacfaairged atisoch wharf as charterers may ^tft^rnattr. 

where steamer may always siOidy^lle afloat. 



18. Fmids for the vessel's ordinary dUrtnizaemeDts not to exceed one-half of the estimated ^fipelgltt. 
If dMlred by the party of the first part or their Agents, to be advanced by the Charterers on aeoouat 

of the frdgnt to the Master and Ownera at Port of Loading. Paying per oent. to 

oover Interost, Insurance and commission. 

14. A commission of Ave per cent, on the amount of freight and demurrage Is due by tha 

and Owners on signing of this Charter Party, nip lost or not losd 

charter cancelled or not cancelled, to 

16. To the true and faithful performance of all and every of the foregoing agreements, we. 
the said parties, do hereby bind ourselves, our helRL executors, artmlnletratocB and — if«ffns, eaiah to 
the o ther I n the p«i al sum of estimated amount fof flrelght. 

IN WITNBBS WHEREOF|We hereunto set our hands, the day and year first above wrlttan. 
SIGNED IN THS PBESBNCB OF 



WE HEREBY CERTIFY that (he foregoing is a true and oorreot copy of the original Ghartsr 

Party on file in our Office. 

GASTON. WILLIAMS A WIGMOEB STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 



FOBM 06^~Nbw Yobx Bsbih Tkuu Gbain Crabzsb Pabtt 

(PBS-WAB OONDinOlfB) 

New Yoiic Produoe Exchange. Approved Berth Term Contmot, for Full Cargo Grain, oi 1897 

BOWBING & COMPANY, SHIP BROKERS^ 

17 STATE, STREET 

New York. June SOtb. 1014. 
MBMOBASDUM Or AORBBMBST between DumMUm Cod Co,, Ltd„TUM ChartererB {Agents 
tor Ownersl of the NcnotgUm Vessel "ALDBN" of Btfgtn oi $S40 tons net register, and guanateed 

MejOOO quarters of heavy grain 10 per oent.. more or leas, weight capad^. and about 

feet, cubic capacity for cargo, classed [100 A 1. at British IJoyda. or 8. 3. 1. 1. at Freneh yeritas.1 
Firat CUui Noneegian VarUat, now «x9eet»d rwdy Qbtna Jvljf Mnd/Srd and Meun, Amot Broola Co^ 
of Dulutht Charterers. 

1. The Owners agree to let and the Charterers agree to hire the said Vessel toe a Toyage fhm 
Montreal to Rotterdam or Avonmouth (New York, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or firom Newport 
News and/or Norfolk, at Charterers' option (orders tor first Loading Port to be given wlthtai twenty- 
four hours after receipt of notice of Vessel's arrival at Port of Ciul If coming In baUast, or_prtor to 
dlseharge. If coming to the United States with cargo) to London, Livbrpool, Glasqow, Bborol. 
Avonmouth. Manghbsrb, Gabddt, Pltmouth. Soutbampton, Dublin, Bilpabt, Hull. Lbot. 

NKWCASnjD-ON-TTNS, ROTfSltDAM, AMBTBBDAIC, ANTWSBP. HAMBXTBQ. BRXMBN. DUNXIBX, OT 

Havrx] one port only, as ordered on slgnhig Bills of Ladhig, on being paid a freight of UmiMIMimv 
and three peneo (f/5) an In British Sterling, sor each and every quarter of 480 pounds, English weight, 
delivered 

2. The Owners agree that tbs Vessel ahall be tight, staunch and strong, and In every way fitted 
for the voyage. 

3. The Charterers agree to fumUh a fuU and oomplete cargo of heavy grain, say wheat and/or 
com and/or rye, (but reserve the privilege of shipping a full or a part cargo of flaxseed, and/or banegp, 
and/or oats. In which ease the Vessel is to receive same freight as If she had loaded a full and eom- 
plete cargo of heavy sraln. any saving In loading expenses to be for Vessel's benefit.] 

4. Notification of VeBsel's readiness must bo ddlvered at the office of Charterers, or their Agents, 
at or before 4 P. M. (or at or before 12 M., if on Saturday). Vessel also having been entered at the 
Custom House, accompanied by pass of the Inspoetor of Vessel's readiness In all compartmenta. and 
the lay-days wlU then commence at 7 A. M. on the next business day, provided Veesel Is at loading 
plaoo. as ordorml. otherwise days to count in aooordanoe with the Rules governing at Port of r^Muiing, 
Charterers' orders to move to loading place must be served on the VesseT's Agents by 6 o'clock P. M^ 
(If on Saturday by 12 o'clock M.) of day of readiness or lay-d^ra to begin. 

5. Vessel to haul to loading place or places, as ordered by Charterers, but If ordered flnom>her 
first loading place, the cost of this and any subsequent haulmg to be paid by Charterers. (In ease 
the Vessel loads at Newport News and/or Norfolk, the Charterers have the privilege of wiitftim f the 
Vessel between Newport News and Norfolk as often as may be required, they pasrlng ezpeues 
Incurred, beyond those Incurred by the vessel in ■hift-.^g once from her llrst to her second i-t^Atw 
Port, and allowing Owners for time lost in slotting on that account at the rate of thirty pounds l£9(S 
British Sterling per day or part thereof.] ^^ 

a Claaies la [ ] were omitted from the printed form; those in Italics were put la with type wi Hs r. 
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The charter rate or freight paid to the owner under a trip 
charter is usually based upon the amount of cargo carried, sub- 
ject to the proviso that the cTiarterer is to provide a full and 
complete cargo. So in the above-mentioned gross form grain 
charter, payment is made at a defined rate per quarter of 480 
pounds, English weight, delivered where specified in the charter. 
The general charter reproduced in Form 64 contains a blank 
into which the rate per ton of cargo or other defined unit of 
cargo, depending upon what commodity is being shipped, is 
inserted and the coal charter rate is based upon cargo tons of 
2,240 pounds. Trip charters basing freights upon tonnage of 
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the vessel are exceptions to the general practice of basing them 
upon cargo tonnage. 

The freight clause of a trip charter is accompanied by various 
clauses further defining the rights and duties of owner and 
charterer. Among them there is the so-called "warranty" clause 
providing that the vessel "shall be tight, staunch, strong and 
every way fitted for the voyage." Another obligates the charterer 
to provide a full and complete cargo of the kind of cargo 
definitely specified, or in case of the berth terms grain charter 
of Form 65, of wheat, com or rye, the charterer, however, hav- 
ing the privilege of shipping a full or part cargo of flaxseed, 
barley or oats at the same charter rate with the understanding 
that any saving in loading expenses due to such substitution is 
to be "for vessel's benefit." A bill of lading clause requires 
the captain to sign bills of lading as presented by the charterer, 
the freight charges in such bills of lading, however, being sub- 
ject to restrictions. In Form 64, for example, it is provided that 
they may not total less than the freight agreed upon in the 
charter. In Form 65 there is a corresponding proviso to the 
eifect that "any difference between bills of lading and the freight 
due vessel under this agreement is to be settled at loading port 
before clearance ; if in favor of vessel, in cash at the current rate 
of exchange less insurance; if in favor of charterers, by draft 
of master upon his consignees, payable five days after his ar- 
rival at port of discharge." The coal charter provides that the 
"owner's regular bills of lading (are) to be signed conformed 
to this charter." The bill of lading clause in the charters shown 
in Forms 64 and 65 specifically provide that bills of lading are 
signed without prejudice to the charter party and this is the 
usual practice. 

Another clause provides that the owner has a "lien upon 
the cargo for all freight, dead freight and demurrage and all 
and every sum or sums of money which may become due the 
steamer under this charter," The term dead freight refers to 
the difference between the freight due the vessel as per the 
charter rates when applied to a full and complete cargo as pro- 
vided for in the charter, and a smaller amount based upon a cargo 
which is not full and complete. The owner is entitled to the 
entire amount regardless of the charterer's failure to ship a full 
and complete cargo. Demurrage refers to the agreed payments 
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per day for which the charterer or his agent is liable in case 
the vessel is detained by default of the charterer to deliver the 
cargo when loading or to receive it when discharging within 
the number of lay-days agreed upon. 

The so-called "lay-day" clauses specify the number of days 
allowed for loading cargo, and sometimes also for unloading ; or 
the number of tons per day to be loaded or discharged. They 
may begin from the time the vessel "is ready to load or dis- 
charge, and the master to give written notice of readiness," and 
there may be provisions requiring such notification of readiness 
to be delivered at the office of the charterer or his agent at or 
before a certain hour of the day, the lay-days to begin at a 
stated hour on the next business day. There may also be a 
clause to the effect that if the charterer requires, lay-days shall 
not commence before an agreed date. Charters also provide 
whether lay-days shall be "running-days" which are consecu- 
tive, legal holidays and Sundays excepted; or "working days," 
which include only such days as are customarily devoted to 
loading or unloading at the ports of loading or discharge. The 
lay-days clauses of some charters further provide for the pay- 
ment by the owner to the charterer of "dispatch money" at fixed 
rates for each lay-day not used. 

Still another clause of importance specifies where the cargo 
is to be delivered by the charterer and where it shall be received 
at port of discharge. In Forms 64 and 65 it is provided that it 
shall be alongside the vessel "always within reach of her 
tackles" ; and that "lighterage and also extra lighterage, if any, 
(shall be) at the risk and expense of the cargo." The wharf, 
dock or place for loading and discharging may be named by the 
charterer or his agent, provided it is a safe place for the ves- 
sel and one customarily used for such purpose. Form 64 further 
provides that if the vessel is ordered to load at more than one 
loading place, the "cost of this and any subsequent hauling (is) 
to be paid by the charterers"; if the vessel is ordered to shift 
several times between Norfolk and Newport News, the charterers 
are required to pay the "expenses" incurred beyond those in- 
curred by the vessel in shifting once from her first to her second 
loading port and to allow tl)e "owners for time lost in shifting 
on that account at the rate of thirty pounds British sterling per 
day or part thereof." In the coal charter it is also provided that 
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extra expense incurred by reason of working the vessel on Sun- 
days or holidays shall be for the account of the vessel if at the 
loading port and for the account of the cargo if at the dis- 
charging port, subject to the proviso that if such extra expense 
is incurred after the agreed lay-days have expired it shall be 
borne by the cargo whether at loading or discharging port 

While the demurrage and lighterage charges, the costs or 
allowances paid when the vessel is asked to load at more than 
one wharf or loading place and the extra expense due to work 
on Sundays and holidays, are port charges for which the 
charterer is liable over and above the agreed charter rate, they 
are special and contingent in character and do not alter the 
original statement that the charter rate in a gross form charter 
party covers the cargo transportation, loading and discharging 
and also port charges. Lighterage charges are not included be- 
cause the charter requires the delivery and receipt of cargo 
alongside the vessel; charterers' demurrage which is designed 
to speed up loading and discharging must, to accomplish its 
purpose, be excluded from the charter rate agreed upon when 
the charter is signed; and expenses or allowances for extra 
shiftings of the vessel are not included because the charter rate 
is based upon a voyage during which there will be but one load- 
ing and discharging place or not more than such larger numbers 
as may be specifically stated in the charter. It frequently hap- 
pens, however, that the charterer does not, at the time the 
charter is signed, know exactly where the cargo is to be loaded 
and unloaded. The exclusion of extra shiftings from the charter 
rate widens the charterers' option as to loading and discharging 
places and protects the owner against unnecessary requirements. 

Trip charters also contain a cancellation clause. In Form 64 
this clause provides that in case the vessel is not ready for 
cargo at her loading pier before a stated date, the charterer 
or his agent has the option of canceling the charter party at 
any time not later than the day of the vessel's readiness. In 
Form 65 the cancellation clause likewise confers upon the 
charterer the right to cancel if the vessel is not ready before a 
stated date, but not later than the presentation of the under- 
writers' surveyor's pass of readiness. Readiness is specifically 
defined to include not only the arrival of the vessel at loading 
port but also entiy at the custom house, written notice by the 
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captain that all compartments are ready to receive cargo, and 
presentation of a pass to that effect issued by the underwriters' 
surveyor. The coal charter contained in Form 66 permits the 
charterer to cancel at any time not later than the day of readi- 
ness if the steamer is not ready to receive cargo by a specified 
date; and if the cargo license covering the coal shipment has 
not been received or is revoked, the charterer may cancel ''not 
later than the date of steamer's arrival at loading port by pay- 
ing six days' demurrage in full liquidation of damages to 
owners." Cancellation is also permitted under this charter "at 
any time while the steamer is waiting for cargo by paying de- 
murrage, cotmting time on demurrage from time of steamer's 
arrival and adding six days' demurrage thereto." 

Other customary clauses are those ending the charterer's lia- 
bility under the trip charter when the cargo is on board and the 
bills of lading are signed; and those limiting the owner's lia- 
bility for loss, damage or detention in accordance with the Harter 
Act of February 13, 1893, and in accordance with other condi- 
tions especially named in the charter. As in case of time 
charters, an examination of the trip charters reproduced in 
this chapter will show that these liability clauses have not been 
standardized. There may also be clauses providing for the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration ; the application of the rules 
at the ports of named local associations ; the making of advances 
by the charterer on account of the freight to cover the vessel's 
ordinary disbursements; the payment of an address or agency 
fee to the charterer or his agents in case they attend to the 
ship's business at ports of loading or discharge; and the pay- 
ment of a commission to the ship broker, "ship lost or not lost, 
charter canceled or not canceled."* 

Net Form Charters 

The difference between the gross and net form of trip charters 
lies in the clauses which establish the responsibility of owner 
and charterer. The charter rate paid by the charterer under 
the net form covers only the actual transportation of the c^rgo 
and the owner is responsible only for such service. The char- 
terer is required to assume the cost not merely of placing the 

*See chapter XII p. 194. 
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cargo alongside the vessel but of loading it aboard the vessel, 
of stowing it, and of discharging it at destination. He is also 
called upon to pay port charges, customs and harbor dues at 
the port of loading from the time the vessel is ready to receive 
cargo, and similar charges incurred at the port of destination. 
A comparison of the net form charter in Form 67 with the 
gross form charter in Form 64 will show that the various clauses 
are identical except that the lay-day clause (No. 4) has ap- 
pended to it the following highly important provision: "char- 
terers to load and discharge cargo at their expense, paying all 
outward port charges, customs and harbor dues at port of load- 
ing, and all inward port charges, customs and harbor dues or 
othier foreign port dues in whatever nature at port or ports 
of discharge"; and except that Clause No. 11 regarding receipt 
and delivery of cargo and lighterage expense is supplemented 
with the following sentence: "Charterers shall pay all costs of 
wharfage at both loading and discharging ports." 

The net grain charters reproduced in Forms 68a and 68b may 
likewise be compared with the gross form berth terms charter 
shown in Form 65. While the clauses of these charters diifer 
in various respects, the outstanding differences which indicate 
that the former is a net form charter are found in Clauses 10 
and 11. Cause 10 provides that "charterers, are to load, stow 
and trim the cargo at their own expense, under the direction of 
the master, but they shall not be responsible for improper stow- 
age. Charterers to pay all port charges incidental to the outward 
cargo at loading port or ports, including elevating, stevedore, 
wharfage and tarpaulins, and to provide and fill sacks required 
to secure bulk grain, also dunnage mats, if required, and to 
provide an agent for custom house business, but owners to pay 
all port and other charges at loading port until steamer arrives 
at loading berth." Clause 11 likewise requires the "charterers' 
agents to pay cost of discharging cargo, pilotage, and all port 
charges incidental to their cargo at the discharging port or 
ports to which steamer may be ordered, and to provide an agent 
for the custom house business, free of commission. If owners 
employ tally clerks for receiving or delivering cargo, charterers' 
tally clerks to have preference at equal rates." In this charter 
various special charges are separately arranged for. Thus "if 
the steamer discharge at Newport, Mon., and after discharging 
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THE GLOBE LINE 

GASTON, WILLUMS A WIGMORE STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 

39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

THIS CBASTBB PARTY, made aad eonoladad upon In the Cttr of NEW YORK, the 

day of In the year of our Lofd one thoueand nine hundred and 

between Agents for Ownen of the cood 

ealled the ..of 

elaaMd of the 

measurement of tons net regMer. ot thereabouts, now 

of the first part, and of the soocmd part. 

WITNBSSBTH that the said party of the first part agrees on the Itatehting and ehartertog of tke 

said nrlth the eioeptlon of the deck, eabln and iiiiniswij 

room for the erew. and the storage of prorlslonB. sails, fuel and eables). or snfllolSBt room ior the 
oargo herelnafterimentloned. unto said party of the second part for a yoyage Item 

or so sear thereunto as ehe may safely get and thsre deUrer her eargo on the terms foOowIng: 

1. The said Mhall be tlidit. staundh, strong and ef« 

fitted for such a Toyage. and reoehre on board during the aforesaid ^royage. the merChaadlse 

after mentioned: and no goods or merchandise iball be laden on board otherwise than Iran the 
party of the second part or Agents. 

2. The said party of the second part doth engage'to prorlde and ftamMh to said 

a full and eomplete OAROO OF 



and to pay to said party of the first part, or Agent, far use of said Teseel durtag the voyage 

8. The aet of God, restraint of Prteoes. Rulers and people, fire and all and every other dangers aad 
aoeldentB of the seas, riven and steam navigation of what nature and kind soever, riots, and strlhes 
of pitmen, and all and every other unavoidable hindrances whleh may prevent the loading and delhrery 
diirhig the said voyage, always mutually excepted. 

4. It to agreed that the lay days for loading and discharging shall be as IbDowa: 

Conalgneee to receive eargo at port of dlsdiaffe at the rate of not less than 

tons per running day, Sundays and Legal Holidays exeepted. Lay days for loading and/or dlathitrnlng 

to commence from the time the steamer Is ready to mm 

and/or discharge cargo, and the master to give written notice of readlnesB. Chatttrtn io Ised 
diaehargt cargo at their expe$ue. paying all outward port ehargei. evatomt and Jlorftof diict of 
loading, and aU inward port ehargtt. cialom» and harbor dM$», or athor foroign part dmti in 
mature at port or porta of dtacharga, 

6. Also, that for each and every day Vdetentkm by default of said party of the second part, or 

Agent, U. 8. Gold per day, day by day, ehaU he paid by said party of tbo 

aeeond part, or Agent, to said party of the first part, or Agent. 

e. Bills of Lading to be signed without preju^oe to this Charter, but at not leas'than ehariotvd 



7. It Is mutually agreed that the Charterers' IlabOlty under this Charter shall eease when the 

cargo to on board and BUIs of Lading signed. The Master and Owners of the 

shall have an abeolute lien upon the cargo tot lUl freight, dead freight, and demurrage, and all nad 
everyiother sum or sums of money which may become due the steamer under thto Charter. 

8. It to also mutually agreed that thto shipment to subject to all the terme and provlalons of nad 
all the exemptions from liability contained hi the Act of Congress of the United States entitled **An 
Aet relating to Navigation of Vesseto. etc.." apiwoved on the 18th day of February, 1898. Sea- 
worthiness warranted only so far as ordinary care can provide, and owners are not liable for lose. 
detention or damage artolng from latent defects exlsttaig at the tUne of saUlng. If the owner of tlM 
ehlp shall have exercised due dJUIsenoe to make said ship In all re sp e cts sea w orthy, and properly 
manned. oQulpped and supplied. It to hereby agreed that in case of danger, damage or disaster resulting 
from fault or negligence or the pilot, master or erew. In tiie navigation or management of the ehlp 
or from latent or other defects, or unseaworthiness of the ship, whether existing at time of ehlpment 
or at the beginning of the voyage, but not discoverable by due diligence, the consignees or owners 
of the cargo shall not be exempted from liability for contribution In General Average, or for any 
special charges Incurred, but with the Shipowner, shall contribute In General Average, and dufe 
pay such special charges, as If such danger, damage or disaster had not resulted from such fanlt. 
negligence, latent or other defect or unseawortmneas. General Average. If any. to be aectled 
according to York-Antwerp rules of 1890. 

9. Lay days if required by Charterers, not to eommimee before 

191 and should the ixJ^"^ ^ ready tat eargo at hsr 

loading port on or before 191 , the Charterers or 

their agenu to have the option of eancelUng thto Charter Party at any time not later than the day 
of readiness. 

10 to have liberty to tow and to be towed and to aMiil 

imnilg In all situations, also to call at any port or ports for coal and/or othsr suppUes. 

11 The cargo ot cargoes to be received and dolvered along-elde the 

where 0he can load and discharge, always aaf^ afloat within reach of her tackles: and Ughteragei. 
and also extra lighterage. If any, at the risk and expense of the eargo.JiCAartirerf eftoB ygg oil taata 
at wharfogt at boA loaMng and ditcharging porta. ,. ^. ,. ^ ^ ^»_^ ^^ ^ 

12 to be dtodiargod at suohTwharflM eiiartorsn 

anay designate, where steamer may always safely lie afloat. 

18. Funds fbr the veesei's ordinary dtobursements not to exoeed one-half of the'eettmated freight. 
If desired by the party of the first part or tiielr Agents, to be advanced by the Charterers on aaeoont 

of the freight to toe Master and Owners at Fort of Loading. Paying per eent. 

to cover Interest. Insurance and commission ^ .-*_.w ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

14. A commission of five per eent. on the amount of freight and demurrage to due by the 

and Owners on signing of thto Charter FMty. tfilp iogt 

^sfnot^loot» Ohartcr canosBefl or not e a ne e llefl . to 
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7w — ^Freight payable per ton of 2,240 Iba. delivered on right dellveir of car^o. In cash. If at a port 
In the United Knigdom, or at eoneat rate of exidiange for tMuxkers*^ short 



Foni 68a.~^Ncv Yobx Nbt Qrazn CHAvm Pabtt CPbs-Wab Condition) (OondmieO 

carso. In cash. If at a t _ 
_ rt 8«ht bills on London U 

In any other oountry. 

8. — Charterers to hare the prlvllefe of designating wharves or other safe places for loading or dis- 
charging. The cargo to be brought to. and taken from alongside the Steamer, at Merchants' riak 
and expense. Steamer to supply steam and wlnchmen to drive winches, and to give use of neoesBarr 
gear, also to load or discharge at night, on Sundays or holidays or on day when notice Is given if 
required by Charterers, such time not counting, they paying all extra expenses and labor Incurred. 
Including overtime of wlnchmen. 

9. — Cash for Captain's ordinary disbursements at port of loading to be advanced. If required. 
Steamer paying two-and-a-half per cent, commission and cost of insurance thereon, the amount of 
advance to be covered by Captain's draft payable three days aftor ship's arrival at port of disehaiva 
out of freight and on which the draft shall form a lien. 

10. — Charterers are to load, stow and trim the cargo at their own expense, under the direction of 
the Master, but they shall not be responsible for Improper stowage. Charterers to pay all port chaises 
Incidental to the outward cargo at loading port or porta, including elevating, stevedore, wharfage and 
tarpaulins, and to provide and fill sacks required to secure bulk grain, also dimnage mats, if required, 
and to provide an agent for Custom House business, but owners to pay all port and other charges at 
loading port until steamer arrives at loading berth. 

II. — Charterers' Agent to pay cost of discharging carso. pllotago. and all port charges incidental 
to thefr cargo at the discharging port or ports to which Steamer may be ordered, and to provide an 
agent for the Custom House business, tree of commission. If owners employ tally clerks for receiving 
or delivering cargo. Charterers' tally clerks to have the preference at equal rates. If steamer dla- 
eharges at Newport, Mon.. and after discharging loads outward cargo there, the Newport dock dues 
(covering inward and outward entries) to be borne equally by charterers and owners. Towages at 
dlsehargmg ports, other than assisting to berth or baths, to be for owners' account. 

12. — Charterers to have use of any dunnage or mats. etc.. as may bo aboard. 

13. — ^The Steamer shall be consigned to Charterers' Agents at ports of loading and dlsefaaige. and 
ahaQ einploy their Broker to attend to the Ship's business, free of commlasion. 

14. — ^llie CM>tain shall sign bills of Lading or Master's Receipts as and when presented, without 
weludlce or reference to this Charter-party, and any difference betweoi the amount of Freight by the 
BOis of Lading and this Charter-party, to be settled at port of loading before sailing, as customary. 

Iff. — Ls^ days at port of loading are not to count before the unless 

with Cluuterers' written consent, and to commence on the day following receipt by Charterers' Agmts 
of Captain's written notice of readiness, accompanied by Surveyor's Certlflcate. Should the Steamer 

not be ready to load on or before noon of the Charterers 

have the option of canceUing this Charter-party. 

16. — running days (Sundays and holiday 

excepted) shall be allowed the Charterers for loading and discharging. Should the cargo notM 
delivered to Vessel at loading ports and/or discharged at port or ports of destination within the 
apecdfled time, for each and every day over and above said lay days. Charterers are to pay. day by day. 

toe sum of per day demurrage, any detention 

throu(th Quarantine to v e s s e l or cargo, not to count In lay days. If sooner dispatched, steamer to 
piw for each day saved. 

^7.-^The <dau8es horeln regarding pajnnent of port charges, stevedores, etc.. at p<Nts of loodloff 
and discharging refer only to such charges as are ordinarily incurred, any extra expenses caused by the 
steamer being und^ average, are to be adjusted In the usual way. All spaces to be plaoed at 
Charterers' disposal, which would be used for cargo if loading for Owner's account, and wberr^eaiso 
has been carried before. ... 

18. — ^If the cargo cannot be delivered, loaded or discharged by reason of a strike or lookout of anj 
dass of workmen, or stoppage of labor or lighters, or anything b^ond the control of the Charterera 
of Receivers essential to the delivery. loading or discharge of the cargo, the days for loading and 
discharging shall not count during the continuance of such strike, stoppage or lockout. A strike 
of the ueodver's men only shall not exonerate htm from any demurrage for which he may be liable 
under this Charter if by the use of reasonable diligence he could have obtained othar suitable labor 
or lighters. 

19. — If the Nation under whose flag the Vessel sails be at war, whereby her free navigation Is 



dangered. thereby causing extra or inohlbltory insurance on the cargo, the Charterers shBll have tlie 
privilege of canceling thb Charter-party at the last outward port of sailing, or at any subsequent 
period when the diflSeulty may arise previous to cargo being shipped. Charterers or stevedores shall 
not be responsible for any damage occurring while loading or discharging cargo by reason of any 
defect in Vessel's machinery or tackle, nor for neglect on the part of Vessel's officers or crew. 

20. — The Act of God. polls of the sea. fire on board, in hulk or craft, or on shore, barratry of the 
Masto* and Crew, enemies, pirates and thieves, arrests and restraints of princes, rulers and people^ 
collisions, stranding and other accidents of navigation excepted, even when occasioned by negligence, 
default or error In Judgment of the Pilot, Master, Marlnov, or othw servants of the Shipownerau 
Not answerable for any loss or damage vising from exploelon, bursting of boilers, breakage of shafts, 
or any latent defect in the machinery or hull, not resulting from want of due diligence by the Owners 
of the Ship, or any of them, or by the Ship's Husband or Manager. General average shau be ad j usted 
according to York-Antwerp Rules, 1890. 

It is abo mutually agreed that this shipment Is nibjeet to all the terms and provisions of and aO 
tiie exemptions from liability contained in the Act of Congress of the United States, approved on the 
13th day of February, 1893. and entitled. "An Act relating to Navigation of Vessels," etc. and BIBS 
of Lading are to be signed In conformity with said Act. 

21. — Charterers' llalnllty to cease when the cargo Is shipped, the Owner or Master of the Steamer 
having an absolute Hen upon the cargo for the recovwy and payment of all Freight, Dead Freight, 
and Demurrage. 

22. — Owners shall furnish Charterers with a copy of vessel's scale, and plan showing cubic capacities 
of all holds and spaces upon signing of this Chartevparty. 

83. — Owners or Master shauGable Vessel's departure firom 

last port to enter upon this Charter, and they shall telegraph likewise, at once. If any accident happens 
to the vessel while under this contract. 

t 24. — Penalty for non-performance of this agreemoit to be proven damages, not exoeedlag estlniAfied 
amount of freight. 

By cable authority dated 

Agents 



We certify this to be a true copy of the original Charter Party in our Possession. 
' Urokers 

ruiuUng days (Sundays'and Holidays excepted) remain for the dl»- 

eharge of this cargo. AU conditions of this Charter-party have been compiled with at loadlns 
port 

The Brokerage of live per cent, on the gross amount of freight, dead freight, and demurrage CToe 
under this Charter-party, Steamer lost or not lost, «haU be pud by Owners to Bowring * Oo. 
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loads outward cargo there, the Newport dock dues (covering 
inward and outward entries) to be borne equally by charterers 
and owners. Towages at discharging ports other than assisting 
to berth or berths, to be for owners' account." 

Modified Gross and Net Charters 

Many trip charters have been so modified that they are neither 
of the gross nor the net form and are variously referred to 
as modified gross or semi-net charters. The nitrate charter 
parties reproduced in Forms 69a and 69b, for example, are 
modified gross charters as the charter rate does not definitely 
cover the entire cost of discharging. They provide that when 
the cargo is discharged at the Atlantic or Gulf ports of the 
United States the charterers are to name the stevedore, while 
the owners are to pay agreed amounts for stevedoring and also 
"half the cost of weighing of three cents per bag." Loose nitrate 
is to be bagged at ship's expense, but the consignees are to pro- 
vide bags and twine. Under the terms of the trip charter used 
in the Brazilian coffee import trade the coffee is sometimes dis- 
charged at the American importer's pier by his own stevedores, 
the owners agreeing to pay the charterer an agreed amount per 
bag for stevedoring and a per diem charge for the use of his pier. 
The so-called "Welsh form" of coal charter, reproduced in Form 
70a, provides that the charterer shall discharge the cargo and that 
the owner shall pay him an agreed amount per ton to cover dis- 
charging expenses, and that all wharfage dues on the cargo shall 
be paid by the charterer. The sailing vessel charter commonly 
used in shipping corn or linseed from the River Plate to the 
United States requires the charterer to pay a number of specified 
port dues and to provide dunnage and shifting boards. In the 
usual "Cuban Ore charter" the freight paid by the charterer is in 
full of "all charges, pilotages, consulages, lighterage, trimming 
lights, Qyde dues, and all other dues customarily payable by 
steamers," but the provision governing loading and discharging 
makes it a modified gross charter. The captain is to supply the 
charterer's stevedore both at the ports of loading and discharge, 
paying to the charterer specified amounts per ton which may be 
deducted from freight. The standard "Cuban sugar charter" used 
in shipping sugar to the United States before 1917 was a gross 
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charter unless in particular instances special modifying pro- 
visions were written into the printed form. The printed form 
was modified only in that the steamer was free of weighing 
charges at the ports of discharge. The sugar charter of the 
United States Shipping Board which has been used since 1917 
is also a gross charter with minor modifications. The shipper 
or his agent is responsible for the expense of towing between 
Savannah and the refinery at Port Wentworth, and the vessel 
is free of weighing charges at ports of discharge. 

An example of a modified semi-net charter party is the 
Savannah (lump sum) charter. Its charter rate, which is un- 
usual in that it is based upon net register tonnage of the 
vessel instead of upon cargo tonnage, is "in full of all 
port charges and pilotages." The "charterers are to pay 
for loading cargo and compressing cotton at loading port, 
but no other charges." The "asphalt charter" commonly used 
when steamers are chartered to carry asphalt from Trinidad 
to the United States is primarily a net charter. It holds the 
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charterer responsible for the expense of loading cargo at Brigh- 
ton, Trinidad, and for discharging it in the United States, but 
provides that the steamer is "to pay seven cents per long ton 
for trimming asphalt in bulk and ten cents per long ton for 
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asphalt in barrels." The so-called "pixpinus" charter governing 
chartered shipments of pitch pine requires the charterers to "pro- 
vide and pay a stevedore to do the stowing of the cargo under 
the supervision of the master, to supply dogs and chains (at 
their risk), pay wharfage, custom house tonnage, quarantine 
dues (but not fumigating expenses or other special charges con- 
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sequent upon sickness of the crew), and consular fees for en- 
trance and clearance, harbor master Ifees, and pilotage in and 
out of the port of loading, at four dollars per St. Petersburg 
standard of 165 cubic feet, on the entire cargo taken on board 
at port of loading/' 

Sufficient examples have been cited to make it clear that 
many trip charters are neither gross nor net in all respects 
and that there are many variations in the charter provisions 
that govern the rights and responsibilities of owners and char- 
terers. There are so many special trip charters that the greatest 
care is essential on the part of owners or operators, charterers 
and ship brokers whenever any particular chartering transaction 
is undertaken. 



PART THREE 
OCEAN RATES AND REGULATION 



CHAPTER XIV 
OCEAN FREIGHT CLASSIHCATIONS AND TARIFFS 

One of the differences between rail and ocean traffic prac- 
tices is the relatively small extent to which ocean freight is 
classified. While railroad freight agents regularly use freight 
classifications in the quotation of rates, many of the principal 
ocean lines do not classify freight. In the North Atlantic trade 
of the United States with Europe, which is heavier than that 
of any other ocean route, no general classification of freight 
has been adopted by steamship lines, the only exceptions being 
the German lines which before the war classified freight shipped 
from Germany to the United States into six classes. To date 
the classification of the ocean freight has been the exception 
rather than the rule. 

A number of lines, however, have classified freight. The New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company (Ward Line), operat- 
ing from New York, and the Kerr Steamship Line and Wolvin 
Line, operating from New Orleans to Mexican ports, provide 
for three numbered classes — 1, 2, and 3 — ^and rate certain addi- 
tional articles at 1^^ and double the first-class rates. The United 
Fruit Co. in its services from New York and New Orleans to 
Pacific ports in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile publishes 
tariffs which contain four numbered classes and additional rat- 
ings of double, four and five times the first-class rates for cer- 
tain articles. The Panama Railroad Steamship Line in its tariffs 
covering trafiic from New York to Colon and Cristobal names 
five numbered classes and also higher ratings of 1 1-5, lyi, and 
double first-class and double second-class rates for some items; 
and in its tariffs covering traffic from New York to Pacific 
ports in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile it provides four 
numbered classes and lists some articles at double and five 
times the first-class rates. The Gulf Foreign Freight Commit- 
tee Lines, including the Atlantic Steamship Lines of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, the Munson Line, United Steamship Com- 

2ag 
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pany, Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Company, and the 
United Fruit Company classify traffic shipped from Key West, 
New Orleans and Galveston to Havana and Cuban out ports 
into the classes provided for in the Official Classification of the 
eastern tninkline railroads, i.e., six numbered classes, two rules 
(Rule 25 and 26) and in certain instances multiples of Qass 
No. L 

The failure of many ocean lines to classify freight traffic is 
due, at least in part, to the presence of tramp competition, to 
the competitive character of berth cargoes, to the making of 
traffic arrangements for shippers in many instances by for- 
warders, and to the long-standing custom of charging ocean rates 
at stated amounts per ton, weight or measurement, ship's option. 

Ocean Tariffs 

Although the publication of rate tariffs by ocean steamship 
lines is somewhat more common than the classification of ocean 
freight, the relative scarcity of published ocean tariffs is like- 
wise in sharp contrast with railroad practice. Steamship lines 
engaged in the coastwise trade are under the shipping act of 
1916 required to publish tariffs showing their maximum charges 
and to file them with the Shipping Board, but those engaged in 
the foreign trade are not required to do so. 

It is the exception rather than the rule for steamship lines 
engaged in the foreign trade to publish rate tariffs. Instances 
that may be cited include the lines operating between the United 
States and the ports of Mexico and the West Indies; those 
operating between the United States and the west coast of South 
America; and some of the trans-Pacific steamship lines. Rates 
were published by the German lines on westbound traffic from 
Germany to the United States in connection with the freight 
classification mentioned above, and steamship agents at various 
American ports have published so-called rate cards showing 
rates to European ports, but the North Atlantic steamship lines 
do not regularly publish tariffs. The trades between the Atlantic 
ports of the United States and Australasia, the Orient, Africa, 
and the east coast ports of South America are also characterized 
by a general absence of published tariffs. The freight agents of 
steamship lines that do not publish tariffs are provided with 
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tariffs or rate sheets for their own use in quoting rates, but the 
shipper is usually not permitted to consult these unpublished 
tariffs. 

Published ocean freight tariffs, moreover, are confined to the 
regular line service. The rates at which tramp vessels are 
chartered, except during the war emergency, when they were 
under direct Government control, fluctuate almost constantly, and 
very largely in accordance with current changes in the relation 
between the supply of and demand for tonnage. Charter rates 
in normal times have not been stabilized in published or un- 
published tariffs; each charter rate has usually been the result 
of bargaining. 

The contents of published ocean tariffs may be divided into 
three main parts. In case the issuing lines classify freight traffic, 
one part contains a statement of such classification and a list of 
classified articles with the class assigned to each. A second 
part contains the published freight rates,-~class rates for each 
class in case the issuing lines classify freight, and commodity 
rates for each of the various commodities contained in an al- 
phabetically arranged list. There may also be general cargo 
rates per ton, weight or measurement, to cover articles not as- 
signed specific class or commodity rates. The sample page show- 
ing class and commodity rates from shipside New York to 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, Puerto Mexico, and Progreso, Mexico, is 
taken from the published tariff of the New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company. (See Table I.) 

TABLE I 
Sample Page from Ocean Tariff Stating Class and Commodity Rates. 

Item 22 CLASS RATES 



TA«,Co(SeeItem.r)...g:^^»^«^, i!^? $Si^ 

Vma r»iir /«I2J cu. ft. .52 J <ni. ft. 

PK0GRB90 (i'!!?!J;m; ,f!!?^fL 

\2 . 32^ 100 lbs. 1 . 12} 100 lbs. 



45 cu. ft. 
90 100 lbs. 



45 cu. ft. 
90 100 lbs. 

45 cu. ft. 
90 100 lbs. 

49 cu. ft. 
97i 100 lbs. 
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Item 2$ COMMODITT KATBS 

GomfODiTT IW , Tampico Vera Puerto Progreso 

COMMODITY ifer (SeeItem2i)Cntt Mexico 

Acid, Muriatic and Sulphuric, 

in carboys, not exceeding 

255 lbs. each Carboy H72\ $4'7^i >4-72i $495 

Add, Sulphuric, in iron drums 100 lbs 1.50 1.50 z.50 i.57i 

Automobiles, Boxed Cu. ft. 30 .30 .30 .49 

Bags and Sacks, Jute 100 lbs 56) .56I .... 

Barley 100 lbs..... .75 .75 .75 .SiJ 

Beans, viz.: 

Cocoa Cu. ft. .41I .41} .41I .45 

Vanilla AdValorem. iy.% iVi% iVi% i*A% 



[Cu. ft. 

Blankets { or .90 .90 .90 .97} 

[100 lbs. 

Bonds and Stocks AdValorem. iV»% iVi% iVi% iVt% 

Bran 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82i 

Brick, Common or Fire 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82J 

Bullion, Gold and Silver Bars 

and Bullion AdValorem. iVi% iVi% iVi% iV»% 

Cement, in barrels 100 lbs 44 .44 .44 .66} 

Cement, in bags 100 lbs 50 .50 .50 .83 

Clay, Fire or Common 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82J 

Coal Special Special Special Special 

Codfish, in cases 100 lbs 90 .90 .90 .... 

Com 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82J 

Commeal 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82I 

Cornstarch 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82} 

Currency (Except Specie) .... Ad Valorem. H% N% H% H% 

Diamalt 100 lbs 84 .84 .84 .91$ 

Fertilizer 100 lbs. .... .75 .75 .75 .82} 

Flour, Com, Rye and Wheat. 100 lbs 75 .75 .75 .82} 

Formaldehyde 100 lbs 1.23 1.23 1.23 1.30I 

Gasoline loolbs 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.67} 

Grease (Soapstock) 100 lbs 75 .75 ^ .75 .82$ 

Glucose 100 lbs 75 ,7^ .75 .82! 

Hay Special Special Special Special 

Iron and Steel Articles, viz.: 

Angle ' 

Band 

Bar 

Beams 

Beams, brake 

Boiler 

Bolts 

Cams, Dies, Heads, Shoes 
and Tappets (Cast Iron 
or Steel) for Stamp Mills 

Chain 

Channels 



Cu. ft .35 .35 .35 .39 

or 
100 lbs. .70 .70 .70 .77i 



A third part of the ocean tariff contains the shipping rules 
that shall govern. While no standard code of tariff rules has 
been adopted, the following may be noted as typical of their 
general character: a statement to the effect that the rates coo- 
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tained in the tariff are subject to change without notice; that 
commodity rates take precedence over any class rates that may 
be published ; that a mixture of various articles in a single pack- 
age takes the highest rate for any article included; that the 
published rates are based upon a stated value limit, and that 
articles of greater value are required to pay the published rates 
plus a stated percentage of their value ; that the minimum charge 
shall be that expressed in the line's bills of lading; that rates 
shall be prepaid, although this is not a universal practice; that 
the published rates do not include marine insurance; and that 
certain named articles, such as glassware, crockery, and fragile 
articles as to breakage, oil and liquids as to leakage, and perish- 
able goods as to frost, heat and decay, and deck cargoes are 
accepted at owner's risk. Packing requirements are also con- 
tained in some of the published ocean tariffs, and when livestock 
is shipped the shipper may be required to arrange for their feed 
and attendance, or if the ship's crew cares for the livestock, to 
pay for such service in accordance with a scale of pay published 
in the tariff. 

During the war, when rates reached an unprecedented level, 
a so-called war surcharge was provided for in some of the 
tariffs. In some instances the payment of "primage," constitut- 
ing 5 or 10 per cent, of the freight charges, is still provided for. 
In the past primage was a special charge to provide a fund for 
the officers and crew in order to encourage care in loading and 
storing cargo, but it has in later years been merely an addition 
to the freight charges to be disposed of by the steamship line 
in its discretion. Many lines have abandoned the practice of 
charging primage. 

Tariff rules may also contain provisions to the effect that the 
published rates do not apply if the weight of a package exceeds 
a stated maximum amount. The number of copies of the bill 
of lading to be provided for the carrier's use may be stated. 
The contents of the bill of lading as to the naming of the con- 
signee, the statement of weights for each item or in other re- 
spects may be defined, and the tariff may for the convenience of 
the freight agent and shipper contain the principal consular re- 
quirements of the foreign countries to which the cargoes are 
destined. 

Published ocean tariffs do not necessarily contain all the rates 
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actually charged by the issuing lines, and the published rates have 
not always been strictly adhered to. They are moreover applic- 
able only to the regular cargoes of the steamship lines, the rates 
at which berth cargoes are accepted being highly competitive in 
character and usually subject to bidding between lines and 
tramps and between the lines themselves. Much freight is also 
covered by time contracts, in which special rates are granted to 
shippers who in return for such rates and an assured service 
agree to book with the contract lines all or a specified part of 
their overseas shipments to certain ports during agreed periods. 

Ocean Rate Quotations 

In the past the general practice of ocean lines in quoting 
rates was to state them at a given number of dollars and cents 
or shillings and pence per ton, weight or measurement, ship's 
option. There was little if any difference between the rates on 
different commodities. The rate at a particular time was so 
much per ton and the ship operator had the option of computing 
the freight charge either on the basis of an avoirdupois ton of 
weight or a measurement ton of space. The weight ton usually 
was the long ton of 2,240 lbs., and the measurement ton usually 
represented 40 cubic feet. It j^depended upon the bulky or 
weighty character of a commodity as to whether it would go as 
weight or measurement cargo, and the carrier had the option of 
selecting the basis which yielded the greater revenue. 

In later years the practice of charging different rates for dif- 
ferent commodities became more common, but many of these 
rates continue to be quoted on the basis of the ton, weight or 
measurement, ship's option. More ocean line rates are quoted 
on this basis than on any other. The weight ton is the English 
ton of 2,240 lbs., or less commonly the metric ton of 2,240.6 lbs., 
or the short ton of 2,000 lbs. The measurement ton is 40 cubic 
feet, unless in connection with particular commodities it is spe- 
cifically defined otherwise. The option possessed by the carrier 
when rates are quoted on this basis is highly important to both 
the steamship line and the shipper. A rate of $25 per ton, 
for example, would in case of a package weighing 2,240 lbs., but 
measuring 60 cubic feet, mean the collection of $30 instead of 
$25, as the published rate of $25 per ton is the equivalent of 50 
cents per cubic foot. 
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Many ocean line rates are quoted in terms of smaller units 
than the ton, the carrier, however, retaining an option as between 
the weight and measurement basis. Two rates may be quoted 
for a particular class or commodity, one at so much per 100 
lbs. and the other at a stated amount per cubic foot, the carrier 
charging whichever in a particular shipment results in the 
larger sum. 

There are also many instances in which the optional rule is 
not specifically applied in connection with particular commodi- 
ties, although their relative weight and measurement is consid- 
ered in fixing such rates. Thus, grain rates are sometimes quoted 
per bushel or per quarter of defined weight; flour, per bag or 
barrel; coffee, per bag; case oil, per case; liquids, acids, etc., per 
carboy, drum, or similar unit; lumber, per M feet; cement, 
barbed wire, and other commodities, per weight ton; rosin, per 
280 lbs.; cotton or wool, per bale; bricks, per M; dynamite, 
per pound ; or live animals, per head. The use of specific units 
other than weight or measurement for quoting rates is mainly 
confined to those trades in which standardized bags, cases, bales, 
or other commercial units have been widely adopted by ship- 
pers. 

Rates may also be quoted in terms of a percents^e of a com- 
modity's value. Shipments of gold buUioil or coin are in many 
instances assigned an ''ad valorem" rate, equal to ^ of 1 per cent, 
or other per cent, of their value. The extra rates charged over 
and above the regularly quoted rates, in case a shipment of any 
kind of cargo exceeds the value limit fixed in the tariff rules or 
bill of lading, are also in many instances fixed at a percentage of 
the commodity's value. 

The charter rates or hire paid to the owner of a vessel 
operated under a trip or voyage charter, as in the case of line 
freight rates, are usually based upon the weight ton, measure- 
ment ton, or other unit of the particular commodity that is being 
shipped. Under time charters the payment to the owner is 
usually based upon the deadweight tonnage of the vessel if it is 
a cargo carrier, and upon the gross register tonnage of the vessel 
if it is a passenger steamship. Lump sum payments and other 
variations from the usual practices in the chartered service have 
been more fully discussed in the chapters dealing with charter 
parties. 



CHAPTER XM 

OCEAN RATE-MAKING 

The distinction between ocean line and chartered freight 
services that was noted in connection with their organization 
and management is equally fundamental in a discussion of ocean 
freight charges. Line and charter rates are made differently; 
their bases are different and the forces influencing them differ 
in some respects. 

Ocean Line Rate-Making 

Before the war the ocean conferences described in Chapter V 
provided the organization or machinery through which most of 
the freight rates of ocean lines were determined. Their im- 
portance was reduced during the war when the general level of 
rates reached a high point, when the lines had no difficulty in 
obtaining cargoes, and when the rates of many lines were subject 
to direct government control; but when the emergency created 
by the war disappears there is every likelihood that the lines will 
again make their rates cooperatively through conferences. In 
some instances the actual rates were agreed upon; in others the 
rate agreements provided minimum rates below which the actual 
charges of the conference lines would not go but above which 
they would fluctuate as fixed by the individual lines; and some 
rate agreements extended differential rates to indirect lines or 
to direct lines providing inferior services so as to enable them 
to share in the available traffic. As the bulk of the export trade 
of the United States was carried in foreign vessels, many of 
which were operated by foreign steamship lines, the line rates 
on exports were in some instances established by conference 
committees located in foreign ports. In other instances the con- 
ferences were conducted at American ports. 

The governing principle of the conferences in making ocean 
line freights has been to fix them at "what the traffic will bear." 

236 
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The cost of the service and the length of the voyage are not the 
principal rate factors. The lines aim to maintain their rates at 
a level which will yield the largest revenues in the long run 
rather than for a single voyage. Rates fixed at what the traffic 
will bear are not, in periods of normal business, set at the high- 
est possible level consistent with the moving of such traffic as 
is awaiting shipment, for maximum revenues depend in part 
upon the steady development of the volume of ocean traffic. The 
exorbitant charges demanded during the war, when there were 
more cargoes than available ocean tonnage, temporarily set aside 
the usual desire of the lines to develop traffic. It is worthy of 
note that charter rates in the tramp service which are largely the 
result of bargaining and are not made by conferences, likewise 
advanced rapidly when hostilities began in Europe. 

In fixing line rates at what the traffic will bear the conferring 
agents have usually been forced to consider the competitive 
forces which in all ordinary peace times have persisted in ocean 
shipping and international commerce. While the prevalence of 
line conferences makes it clear that regular line rates are not the 
result of unrestricted competition, it is equally clear that the 
occasional arbitrary advance or maintenance of a rate does not 
comprise evidence that the conference lines have a complete 
monopoly over line rates. 

"Some competition between conference steamship lines per- 
sists even though they cooperate in the making of their charges. 
The conferences control and restrict rather than eliminate com- 
petition. Even when the absolute rates are fixed in conference 
committee meetings, the effects of competition are not wholly 
avoided, for the wishes of the weak and strong conference lines 
need to be heeded. Their competition is verbal rather than 
physical. Its form is changed and its severity modified, but its 
life is not extinguished. On some routes, moreover, certain in- 
dependent lines continue to operate, although .the competition 
maintained by them is limited. 

"A distinction needs to be made between the regular cargo 
rates of ocean lines and their so-called 'berth cargo' rates. 
The berth cargo of lines consists mainly of commodities such as 
grain or case oil which line vessels frequently carry to fill surplus 
cargo spaces not taken up by traffic which they carry at regular 
line rates. Berth cargo rates are frequently reduced to a low 
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level at large ports, such as New York, which are served by many 
regular lines. At times such cargoes are carried in lieu of bal- 
last, and their rates are regarded as profitable so long as tixj 
yield anything over and above the immediate costs incurred in 
handling them. They are explicitly excluded, in many instances, 
from the commodities whose actual or minimum rates are fixed 
in conference; or are subjected to only a modified amount of 
control. The minimum rate agreements of the lines operating 
between the United States and the United Kingdom before the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, for example, did not cover grain, 
flour, oil cakes, cotton and similar heavy, bulky conunodities. 
In regard to grain, the lines merely agreed not to accept more 
than specified quantities per vessel at less than three cents per 
bushel. 

"Although ocean liners and tramp vessels are mainly engaged 
in different services, the rates charged for the services of ocean 
lines are nevertheless influenced to some extent by tramp cc»n- 
petition. The competition is particularly acute in the fixing of 
berth cargo rates, because the commodities carried by lines as 
berth cargoes are especially adapted to transportation in ship- 
load lots. At large ports, for example, where many lines con- 
gregate, the lines sometimes obtain most of the grain cargoes, 
but at rates that are in a large measure influenced by tramp 
competition. 

"The general cargo rates of the lines are less subject to tramp 
competition, but even they are not wholly free from its influence. 
Shippers of iron and steel manufacture, and other heavy goods 
that may be shipped either in ship-load lots or as general cargo, 
frequently have a choice of services; and should the line rates 
on general cargo that is usually handled almost exclusively by 
the lines become unreasonable as compared with the cost of 
chartering vessels, tramp competition may at any time become 
an active factor. As is stated by Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile Marine Company, the tramp 
service is under such conditions available both to small and large 
shippers : 

Neither the large nor the small shipper is ever at the mercy of the 
steamship lines if rates advance to a point which may be thought to 
be unreasonable. If the rates exceed or even approximate the rates at 
which tramp steamers can be chartered, large shippers of special com- 
modities immediately protect themselves by the employment of tramps 
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for the transportation of their shipments; and small individual shippers, 
xr who cannot accumulate merchandise in quantities sufficient to justify 

i;,^ the chartering of tramp steamers, are at such times served by chartering 

' brokers, who are always ready, when rates by the regular lines advance 

@k to such a point that a profit can be made by chartering, to lay chartered 

g;^ steamers on the berth, themselves accumulating the shipments of num- 

bers of small merchants, who by this means can always protect them- 
^' selves against oppression. 
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"When a tramp vessel is placed on the berth by a ship broker 
or speculator as here stated, it is, of course, not engaged in the 
tramp service as that service is ordinarily conducted and under- 
stood; the tramp is temporarily engaged as a general carrier. 
It is, however, from among the world's fleet of tramps that 
such vessels are chartered. 

"Ocean line rates are further influenced by the indirect compe- 
tition known as 'market' or 'commercial' competition. Many 
American exports to non-European markets, for example, need 
to be marketed in competition with similar goods offered by 
European exporters. This obliges the lines serving the ex- 
porters of the United States to maintain a degree of parity be- 
tween their rates and those in effect from Europe to a given 
competitive market. The effect of this competition is similar to 
the well-known force of industrial and commercial competition 
upon railroad charges, but differs in that it is more largely in- 
ternational in scope. Its influence upon the rate activities of 
ocean conferences is clearly shown in the following statement 
by Mr. William Boyd, president of Houlder, Weir & Boyd, Inc. : 



Deprived of the protection offered by the system of rebates or some 
other effective tie upon the shipper, the existence of conferences depends 
entirely upon affording the shipper a satisfactory service and reasonable 
rates. This is the position of the American conference. Theoretically, 
working under an agreement in a trade where there is no outside com- 
petition, conferences can arbitrarily fix rates. They do fix them, but 
^ they cannot, because of the international character of the over-sea trade 

f and the freedom of the ocean to everything that 'floats, maintain an 

^ unreasonable rate for any length of time. An unreasonable rate on 

any commodity can result only in that commodity being supplied by 
f some other country, and the loss of its carriage to the conference lines. 

^ This would not be good business, nor would it be good policy. 

. . . The whole history of the shipping business has proved the folly 
of conferences which tried to trade upon an apparent monopoly, and 
experience and self-interest have evolved the present-day conference 
idea, which is combination for the development of trade, and restraint 
only of wasteful competition amongst themselves. It must surely be 
evident that, in a business where the buyer has the opportunity of buying 
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in the United States, England, Germany, Belgium or France, the carrsring 
line from America must help the American seller or shipper to make 
his sale. If the sales are not made, there is no freight to carry. The 
proper answer to the question therefore is, that while theoretically a 
conference enables the lines to establish rates, such rates cannot be 
arbitrary, but must be reasonable. Self-interest demands that they must 
enable the shipper or merchant to compete with the shipper or merchant 
of other manufacturing cotmtries. 

"Market competition also exerts an influence over the relative 
ocean rates charged to or from different ports of the United 
States. The rates from American ports to Cuba, as described 
in the report of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, are typical: 

It may be added that the rates from New Yoik are about the same 
as those from the Gulf ports, and that in the case of most articles it 
would be impossible for the Gulf ports to enjoy a differential since 
the Atlantic lines would meet the rates. . . . The New York and Cuba 
Mail Line, the principal line from New York, is a member of the Gulf 
Foreign Freight Committee for the purpose, as stated by the manage- 
ment of the line, that '*we may obtain information as to the freight rates 
from the Mississippi Valley to the seaboard and from the Gulf to the 
Cuban ports in order to enable us to meet their competition." Only 
in the case of grain and packing-house products, because of the greater 
nearness to the territory producing the same, do the Gulf lines probably 
make the rates, the same being followed by the New York lines with 
a view to developing trade from their territory. 

"The rate parity maintained between competitive countries and 
rival ports is by no means absolute. Yet a relationship is main- 
tained, and this is ordinarily true even when the services avail- 
able to American shippers are offered under foreign flags. Fla- 
grant discriminations, however, have occurred at times, and 
these, although they are exceptional, have contributed their 
share to the desire for a larger American deep-sea marine and 
for a measure of public regulation. Unfair discriminations are 
less likely to occur in the future, because the Shipping Board, 
mentioned above, has the power to correct any rate that is un- 
justly discriminatory between shippers or ports or against 'ex- 
porters of the United States as compared with their foreign 
competitors.' Even in the absence of regulation the transporta- 
tion disadvantages of American exporters have sprung mainly 
from unequal services rather than from tmequal ocean rates. 

"Although ocean line rates are largely determined in confer- 
ence in accordance with the commercial requirements of inter- 
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national commerce and the limits set by direct and indirect com- 
petition, various additional rate factors are instrumental. The 
value of the commodities carried is considered in determining 
what the traflSc will bear. Particularly is this the case when 
different rates are assigned to different conunodities, or when 
an ocean line adopts a freight classification. 

"Ocean line rates are also influenced by differences in the value 
of the services rendered. Slower or indirect lines are frequently 
accorded differentials because the value of their service is less 
than that of faster or more direct lines, and unless their rates 
are lower they would, in years of normal shipping, fail to ob- 
tain their proportionate share of the traffic. The value of the 
service likewise determines the maximum above which neither 
individual class and commodity rates nor ocean line rates as a 
whole can be permanently maintained. 

"The relative supply of, and demand for, tonnage and cargoes 
influence line rates somewhat. Ocean conferences tend to pre- 
vent the constant rate fluctuations which would occur if supply 
and demand were the sole consideration, but the conference 
lines are not loth to increase their charges in case a shortage of 
tonnage should occur. Neither could they maintain their line 
rates at a high level throughout a long period of insufficient 
shipping and surplus tonnage. The exorbitant advance in ocean 
rates since the outbreak of the war in Europe is due, in large 
part, though not entirely, to a relative shrinkage in available 
ocean tonnage. The gradually increasing volume of freight as 
against the reduction in active merchant tonnage caused by the 
destruction of belligerent and neutral tonnage, the seizure of 
merchant ships for transport, hospital, supply and other war 
purposes, the enforced idleness of nearly the entire ocean ton- 
nage of Germany and Austria, and the reduced merchant ton- 
nage output of the world's shipyards during the first two years 
of the European War, have enabled the lines as well as the 
ocean-going tramps to raise their rates to an unprecedented leveL 
Conditions of supply and demand frequently cause wide varia- 
tions in opposite directions over a particular route. 

"It is clear that line rates are fixed primarily at what the traffic 
will bear, i.e., in accordance with the commercial and competi- 
tive forces mentioned above ; yet the cost of the services rendered 
by the lines is also a rate factor. Cost of the service influences 
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line rates in two general ways. First, it determines the minimtim 
below which the general level of line rates on a given route may 
not long be maintained. The lines do not establish their rates 
by computing their total costs and adding to this an amount to 
yield a profit, but they resist any reduction that causes rates to 
be lowered to the cost of the service, and they advance their 
rates in case their costs rise to a higher level and commercial 
conditions do not prevent. A portion of the increase in ocean 
rates since the outbreak of the war is traceable to the resulting 
increase in insurance costs, terminal charges and running ex- 
penses, including the outlay for wages, supplies and fuel. Should 
the costs of a particular line, however, differ widely from those 
of competitive lines or other lines performing similar services, 
it may at times find itself unable to maintain its rates at a profit- 
able level. 

'The second way in which the cost of service influences line 
rates has to do with the making of the rates on particular com- 
modities as distinct from the general level of all line rates. 
Particular rates are seldom based upon the total cost of service 
chargeable to an individual commodity on a cost accounting 
basis. Should special expenses of any kind, however, arise in 
connection with a particular article, it may be obliged to pay 
a higher rate than other commodities, provided always that com- 
mercial conditions do not prevent such action. In case trans- 
shipment costs are incurred, moreover, or special expenses arise 
in handling a consignment in port, the special amounts are, in 
many instances, added to the line rates in the freight bill that is 
submitted for payment. The extent to which particular rates 
are influenced by the cost of service depends in a large measure 
upon whether the commodity in question is relatively free from 
or subject to competition. 

"Since distance or the length of an ocean voyage is a cost-of- 
service factor, it follows that it likewise is not a controlling 
rate basis. The rates on commodities, the movement of which 
is not controlled by active commercial competition or competi- 
tion between ocean carriers, are gauged generally, although not 
precisely, in accordance with distance. Thus the rates on ar- 
ticles such as grain, flour and provisions shipped from the United 
States to Europe vary widely as regards ports of destination. 
On the other hand, tlie rates on traffic that is more subject to 
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commercial or market competition are frequently blanketed over 
many ports regardless of relative distances. Differences in the 
volume of inbound or outbound traffic, or in the relative ability 
of different trades to bear a higher or lower rate, may cause 
distance discrepancies involving hundreds and even thousands 
of miles. Such rate differences cannot be taken at their face 
value, for they may at times be due to differences in the quality 
or amount of service performed by the various lines. They are 
usually traceable, however, to the fundamental practice of mak- 
ing ocean rates at what the traffic will bear. Commercial expedi- 
ency rather than the cost of the service has been the ocean 
rate-makers' guide." * 

Ocean Charter Rate-Making 

As was stated in Chapter V ocean conferences in the chartered 
service are relatively unimportant. The business organization 
for making charter rates is consequently very different from that 
prevailing in the Une service. In the overseas trade, charter 
rates are not made cooperatively by a limited number of con- 
ference committees. Except when under direct government con- 
trol, as was the case during the war, they are usually the result 
of bidding or bargaining between vessel owners or agents and 
shippers or other charterers. The bargaining may be conducted 
directly or more commonly through ship brokers, and it may 
also be facilitated by organized grain, produce, or maritime ex- 
changes. Charter rates resemble the prices of grain or other 
farm staples in that they may change many times in the course 
of a single day. 

While competitive forces exert an important influence over 

ocean line rates, in making charter rates, competition dominates 

the entire rat;e structure. No prices are more competitive than 

charter rates in the overseas trade; they fluctuate with every 

noticeable change in the relation of traffic to ocean tonnage. Local 

conditions of supply and demand cause rate variations, but the 

governing competitive forces are world wide in scope. The 

owners of ocean going tramps throughout the commercial world 

arc in normal times of peace in direct competition with each 

other to secure desirable cargoes, and when bidding for cargoes 

^The paragraphs in quotation marks are taken from the 'Trinciples 
of Ocean Transportation" by E R. Johnson and G. G. Huebner. 
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of grain, case oil, iron and steel, and other heavy, bulky com- 
modities also sought by the lines either as berth or regular car- 
goes, this direct competition between the tramps is supplemented 
by line competition. 

Government Rate-Making 

Under the Shipping Act of 1916 the United States Shipping 
Board has the power to prevent unreasonable ocean line rate dis- 
crimination in the foreign trade, but it cannot prescribe line rates 
in the absence of such discrimination, and ocean charter rates 
are specifically excluded from its jurisdiction. Its rate-making 
powers, aside from the prevention of unreasonable discrimina- 
tion, are limited to domestic shipping in interstate commerce. 
After the United States entered the war, however, the President 
was granted rate powers by special act of July 18, 1918. The 
Shipping Board had in fact begun to prescribe charter rates for 
requisitioned vessels even before the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. This war emergency legislation, however, specifically em- 
powers the President to "require that vessels of the United 
States of any specified class or description, or in any specified 
trade or trades, shall not be chartered unless the instrument in 
which such charter is embodied, and the rates, terms, and condi- 
tions thereof are first approved by him" ; also "that no citizen of 
the United States or other person subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, shall charter any vessel of foreign nationality unless the 
instrument in which such charter is embodied and the rates, 
terms, and conditions thereof are first approved by the President." 
The same act provided that "the President shall have power to de- 
termine, prescribe, and enforce reasonable freight rates and the 
terms and conditions of affreightment which shall govern the 
transportation of goods on vessels of the United States, which 
shall be filed with the United States Shipping Board and open to 
public inspection. It shall be unlawful to charge or collect any 
compensation for the transportation of goods on any such vessel, 
or to enforce or attempt to enforce any terms or conditions of 
affreightment, or to make or receive any payment or do any 
act with respect to such transportation not in accordance with 
the rates, terms, and conditions so prescribed. . . •" 

The ocean rate-making powers of the President were exer- 
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cised through the Shipping Board. Beginning in September, 
1917, the United States followed the example set in Great Brit- 
ain's Blue Book rates. The base rates for chartered vessels pffe- 
scribed by the Shipping Board differed from the British Blue 
Book charter rates, however, in that they did not prevent the 
vessel operators from making highly attractive profits. The pre- 
scribed charter rates varied according to whether the vessels 
were operated under the bare boat or time charters described in 
Chapter XII ; also according to the tonnage of the vessels ; their 
speed, and whether engaged in the cargo or passenger traffic. 
More attention was paid to the cost of service than was custo- 
mary in the chartered service prior to government control, and 
less attention was paid to the forces of supply and demand. 
War conditions simplified greatly the rate-making work of the 
Shipping Board, for the Government had direct control over 
both vessels and cargoes. Under such conditions it was rela* 
tively easy in prescribing charter rates to modify or set aside 
the usual close relationship between the supply of and demand 
for chartered vessels. 

The President through the Shipping Board also exercised his 
"power to determine, prescribe and enforce reasonable freight 
rates,'' for vessels of the United States and foreign vessels under 
charter to American citizens or the Government in the foreign 
trade. The following excerpt taken fr^m a Shipping Board 
tariflF effective January 27, 1919, from the North Atlantic ports 
of the United States to various named ports in Great Britain 
illustrate how the Government prescribed detailed freight rate 
tariffs: 

TABLE n 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 

TARIFF NO. 8 Rates of Freight 

Prom United States North Atlantic Ports 

to 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Hull, Avonmouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 

Leith, and Belfast 

COimODmBS not enumerated take rate of $I.00 per 100 LBS. OR 50 CENTS 
PER CUBIC foot, ship's OPTION, EXCEPT DANGEROUS CARGO ON WHICH 
SPECIAL RATES WILL BE QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 

RATES 

Acetate of Lead |i .00 perioo lbs. 

Acetate of Lime i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Acetone i .50 perioo lbs. 
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BATES— C<m<fflt(0d 

Acetic Add i .50 

Agricultural Implements i .00 

Agricultural Tractors 1 .00 

Ammonia 1 . 25 

Apples, in barrels 3 .00 

Apples, in boxes 85 

Asbestos 1 . 00 

Asbestos Powder i .00 

Asphalt 1 .00 

Auto Trucks 1 .00 

Ball Bearings I 00 

Bark and Roots, in bales and bags, except 

Cascara 1 .25 

Bark, Cascara — See Cascara Bark 

Bars, Black 20.00 

Baryta 20.00 

Beef Extract 1 .00 

Belting, leather and rubber 50 

Binder Twine, in bimdles 1 .00 

Bitumin X .00 

Blocks, Mangle and Maple Roller 1 .00 

Blue Prints and Drawings 50 

Boat Oars l 00 

Boiler Tubes 20.00 

Bolts and Nuts 20.00 

Books 50 

Boradc Acid 1 .00 

Borate of Lime 1 .00 

Spokes, oak i -oo 

Sp<5ol Wood 1 .00 

Staples 20.00 

Starch, in bags : i 00 

Steel Billets 20.00 

Steel, cold roller— in boxes 20.00 

Steel Hoops, in coils 20.00 

Steel Rails, light not over 30 ft. in length. .20.00 

Stems I 00 

Straw-board 1 00 

Syrup I 00 

Thorium 75 

Tobacco (Kings Warehouse delivery) 2 . 00 

Tomato Ketchup i 00 

Tula Fiber, in bales 1 .25 

Turpentine, in bbls 1 • 25 

Typewriters 50 

Vanadium I -OO 

Varnish, in bbls i . 50 

Vitreous Clay I 00 

Watches 75 

Wax 1.00 

White Lead 1 .00 

Wire, in coils, or bbls 20.00 

Wire Netting I 00 

Wood Alcohol 1 .50 

Wood Pulleys 5© 

Woodpulp 1 .00 

Wool Noils, in compressed bales, occupying 

100 sq. ft. or less 1 . 50 

In uncompressed bales 2 .00 



per 100 lbs. 

per 100 lbs. or 50c. cu. ft. 

per 100 lbs. or 50c. cu. ft. 

per 100 lbs. 

net bbL 

net box 

per zoo lbs. 

per 100 lbs. 

per 100 lbs. 

per 100 lbs. or 50c. cu. ft. 

per zoo lbs. 

per loolbs. 



per ton 
per ton 
per zoo 
per cu. 
per zoo 
per zoo 
per zoo 
per cu. 
per zoo 
per ton 
per ton 
per cu. 
per zoo 
per zoo 
per zoo 
per zoo 
per ton 
per zoo 
per ton 
per ton 
per ton 
per ton 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per cu. 
00 
00 



00 
00 
00 

cu. 
:oo 
00 
00 
00 

cu. 

00 
00 
00 
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per ton 
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per cu. 

per 



per 
per 



00 



weight 
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Wrenches i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Zinc 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Zinc Ashes i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Zioc Dross 1 .00 per zoo lbs. 

Zinc Oxide X .00 per 100 lbs. 

Issued by 

RATE DEPARTMENT 
Division of Operations. 
Approved: 

J. H. ROSSETER, 

Director of Operations. 

Five supplements to this United Kingdom tarif! have been 
issued by the Shipping Board. The Board has similarly pre- 
scribed rates to other parts of the world. Some of the principal 
tariffs are as follows : No. 12B, applying from the Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and various continental European countries ; 
No. 11 B, from the South Atlantic ports to these destinations; 
No. 9F, from the North Atlantic ports to specified ports in con- 
tinental Europe; No. IOC, from the Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
Europe on cotton; No. 21 A, from the North Atlantic ports to 
the North Africa-Levant-Red Sea district; No. 22A, from the 
North Atlantic ports and Charleston, S. C, to Europe on coal 
and coke; No. 18C, from the North Atlantic ports to Greek- 
Adriatic ports; No. 17D, from the North Atlantic ports to the 
Far East ; and No. 5A, from the Atlantic and Gulf ports to South 
America. 

The act of July 18, 1918, under which these tariffs were issued, 
is, however, avowedly a war measure. The rate powers granted 
to the President, as the Act now stands, expire when the treaty 
of peace is proclaimed between the United States and Germany, 
unless the President by proclamation extends the provisions of 
the Act for an additional period, not exceeding nine months. It 
was recently announced by the Shipping Board that its control 
over ocean freight rates on all privately owned and controlled 
vessels will be relinquished in the near future, but that it will 
continue to publish tariffs covering cargoes carried in vessels 
owned or controlled by the Board. 



CHAPTER XVI 

OCEAN RATE.MAKING (ConHmei) 

While the Freight Traffic Department of a steamship line is 
most directly concerned with the port-to-port freight rates which 
the various lines individually or in conference with others put 
into effect from time to time, it is also concerned with the com- 
bined inland and ocean freight rates on shipments moving be- 
tween interior points in the United States and foreign countries. 
The inland rates to and from interior points exert a distinct in- 
fluence over the flow of ocean traffic, the development of which 
is one of the functions of the traffic organization of an ocean 
carrier. The freight agents, solicitors, and brokers of an ocean 
steamship line, when soliciting traffic, need to be familiar with 
the railroad rates from interior points in the United States to 
the ports of export, and with the rates on imported cargoes des- 
tined to inland destinations. Ocean freight forwarders when 
quoting through rates to foreign destinations are as much con- 
cerned with inland as with ocean rates, for the through rates 
quoted by them are based upon both. When steamship lines or 
railroads undertake the forwarding of cargoes for interior ship- 
pers, inland as well as ocean rates are likewise a consideration, 
and the importance of both rates to interior importers and ex- 
porters is obvious. 

Inland Rates to and From SHiPsms 

Most export shipments of carload freight from interior points 
are made on railroad rates which apply to shipside at the port 
of export ; and imports are similarly carried in carload lots from 
the ports to interior destinations on rates applicable from ship- 
side at the ports of entry. The rates on less-than-carload lots 
are more frequently applicable to or from the port, additional 
costs being incurred in transferring them between the railroad 
car and vessel. 

348 
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Care needs to be taken in quoting the inland rates because 
there are numerous routes with different rates, and one and the 
same route may have domestic as well as special export or im- 
port rates. Between the Central West and the North Atlantic 
ports, for example, there are standard and differential all-rail 
routes ; and standard and differential lake-and-rail routes. There 
is also a Lake-and-Erie Canal route; a Lake-and-St. Lawrence- 
Rail route; a Lake-and-St. Lawrence River route; ocean-rail 
routes through Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Virginia ports ; ocean- 
rail routes via South Atlantic and Gulf ports; and lake transit 
routes for grain. The number of available routes varies at the 
different North Atlantic ports and interior points. A knowledge 
of the so-called "port differentials" should moreover be acquired, 
because rates to and from the various North Atlantic ports are 
fixed so that the rates of one port bear a definite relationship 
to those of the other North Atlantic ports. Steamship lines and 
other shipping concerns located at the ports are vitally interested 
in any change of the existing port differentials that may be pro- 
posed, because a change in their relative inland rates would in- 
fluence the flow of traffic to one port as compared to another. 

If no special export and import rates are applicable to a par- 
ticular export or import shipment the domestic tariffs to and 
from the ports govern. As the domestic rates vary somewhat 
via different inland routes, the routing of the cargoes to and from 
the ports is important not only with respect to promptness of 
delivery, likelihood of damage to freight, and available special 
services and privileges, but also because careful routing may 
reduce the exporter's or importer's freight bill. 

Foreign trade shipments are in many instances entitled to 
export and import rates which are substantially lower than the 
domestic rates. 

Before the war, export and import rate tariffs were in effect 
via the ports of each of the three seaboards, although those ap- 
plicable at the Gulf and Pacific coast ports were more compre- 
hensive than those in effect at the North Atlantic ports. When 
railroad freight congestion, particularly at the North Atlantic 
ports, became acute, efforts were made to restrict and control 
foreign trade rather than to increase its volume, and the Director 
General of Railroads in his rate order of May 25, 1918, ordered 
the cancellation of the import and export rates then in effect. 
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Later, however, a number of export and import tariffs were 
again authorized. A transcontinental tariff, effective May 29, 
1919, for example, names import commodity rates from ship- 
side at Pacific Coast ports on shipments originating ai Asiatic 
points and points in the Philippine Islands, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Oceanic islands. Central and South America, 
Mexico, and the Hawaiian Islands (when specifically shown in 
individual items) to a large range of destinations in the United 
States and the eastern provinces of Canada. The rates given 
in this tariff for the North Pacific ports apply from shipside, ex- 
cept when the charges for storage, wharfage, loading, unload- 
ing, and handling exceed one dollar per net ton. In such cases 
the excess over one dollar per net ton is collected in addition to 
the stated import rates. At California ports the rates given in 
the tariff apply from shipside and include charges for terminal 
services, regardless of their amount. The tariff also provides 
that in case of import shipments moving from California ports 
to the east through the Gulf ports via rail-and-water routes, other 
than the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe lines, marine insurance 
shall be included in the import rates. 

The Railroad Administration has also put into effect export 
rates from interior ports through the Pacific and Gulf ports 
with a view to enabling these ports to compete with the ports of 
the North Atlantic. The Gulf and South Atlantic ports are, how- 
ever, pressing demands for further export and import rate con- 
versions. The increasing interest of all sections of the United 
States in the foreign trade is likely to result in numerous changes 
in existing export and import rates and perhaps in the adoption 
of a larger number of such rates than were in effect before the 
war. The forces which tend to give lower railroad rates to 
exports and imports than to domestic shipments are mainly the 
commercial competition which the United States meets in the 
foreign trade and the rivalry of the ports, each port desiring to 
increase its share of ocean shipping. Should the railroads be 
returned to their owners for operation, the more acute compe- 
tition between them in the foreign than in the domestic trade may 
also become a factor as it was in the past. In the import trade 
there is the further tendency to counteract the effect of pro- 
tective import duties. 
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Through Rail-Ocean Rates 

In the domestic trade much freight is shipped on through rail- 
and-ocean rates, effective on railroad and coastwise steamship 
lines handling joint trafSc. The Director General of Railroads 
has established such through rates between many points, and as 
is more fully stated in Chapter XVII the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has jurisdiction over interstate traffic moving partly 
by rail and partly by water. 

In the foreign trade, however, the common practice is to quote 
combination rates, consisting of separate inland and ocean 
rates. Through rail-ocean rates are exceptional in the overseas 
trade. The most recent instances of such rates are the through 
rates on freight shipped by way of certain steamship lines to 
Tampico, Frontera and Vera Cruz, Mexico, through New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur, and Texas City. Until July, 1916, the trans- 
continental railroads also quoted through rates from interior 
points through Pacific coast ports to certain Asiatic and Austra- 
lasian points, the rail proportions, however, being fixed amounts 
and stated separately from the ocean proportion of the through 
rates. Those contained in the tariffs of the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau were "for information only"; the ocean pro- 
portions were not guaranteed. 

Through rail-ocean rates in the foreign trade were more 
common in the past. Until 1890 the railroads frequently took 
a percentage of fluctuating through rates. The fluctuations in 
ocean freights were so abrupt, howeyer, and the through rates 
to foreign destinations were at times so low as compared with 
domestic rates that many through tariffs were withdrawn. Later, 
the Hepburn Amendment of 1906 to the Interstate Commerce 
Act made it unlawful for railroads to accept a percentage of 
fluctuating through rates, for it requires the publication and 
filing of interstate railroad charges and a notice of thirty days 
before changes become effective. 

When an exporter desires a through rate to a foreign destina- 
tion he ordinarily obtains it from an ocean freight forwarder. 
The separate rail and ocean freight rates are in this case paid 
by the forwarder, while the shipper or his consignee pays a 
through charge to the forwarder.* 

*Sii Chapter VI. 
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The rail and ocean freight rates mentioned above do not con- 
stitute the entire freight bill of the exporter or importer. It 
also includes such port or terminal charges as are assessed 
against shippers. Charges of this kind are fully discussed in 
the manual on Wharf Management. 

Ocean Passenger Fases^ 

'The principles governing the making of ocean passenger 
fares are generally the same as those stated in connection with 
ocean freight rates, subject to certain inherent differences be- 
tween the nature of passenger and freight traffic. Over a given 
route they are fixed at varying amounts per passenger subject to 
a threefold variation: (1) They are different via different lines 
or steamers depending upon their relative speed, accommoda- 
tions or the superior character of their services. On the North 
Atlantic route, where the steerage traffic is generally pooled by 
the passenger lines, the steerage fares via g^ven lines or steam- 
ers may, moreover, be advanced relative to those via others with 
a view to directing the volume of steerage traffic so as to main- 
tain the percentages allotted to each line. (2) They vary ac- 
cording to the class of passage selected by the traveler, i.e., ac- 
cording to the passenger service classification maintained by the 
carriers. (3) On a given steamer the cabin fares within a dass 
vary for different cabins or staterooms according to their loca- 
tion, reservation for individual passengers or other special con- 
siderations. This gradation of fares is due partly to considera- 
tions of what the traffic will bear and the relative value of the 
service rendered, and partly to cost differences. 

"Though ocean fares are usually fixed primarily at what the 
traffic will bear, the competitive forces affecting them differ 
somewhat from those influencing line freight rates. The force 
of international commercial competition and port rivalry, al- 
though by no means entirely absent, is not so prevalent as in 
freight transportation. Ocean fares, moreover, are not subject 
to tramp competition. Direct competition is limited to the lines 
themselves, and is subject to control by conferences. 

"Prior to the war in Europe there were at least twelve North 

*This section is reproduced from Johnson and Huebner, "Principles 
of Ocean Transportation," pp. ZZS'Z21I. 
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Atlantic passenger agreements {see Chart VII in Chapter V), 
through which the heavy steerage traffic moving between the 
United States and Europe was pooled and its fares established 
in conference, and through which minimum first and second- 
class cabin fares were agreed upon. The N. D. L. V. passenger 
agreement referred to in Chapter V, for example, provided 
that* 

No line has the right to alter its steerage and second-cabin rates without 
previously informing the Secretary. The Board of Secretaries cannot 
compel any line to fix its gross rates for adult steerage passengers at 
less than 100 marks, unless with the consent of the Board of Presidents. 
The lines agree to commence with definitely fixed steerage rates, all of 
which are stipulated in the contract. The lowest cabin rate must be 
at least 50 per cent higher than its steerage rate and 30 per cent, higher 
than the highest steerage rate of any of the other lines. 

"Few passenger conferences or agreements exist outside of the 
United States-European traffic, but the competition in the pas- 
senger business between the lines operating elsewhere is in- 
directly controlled through their many freight agreements. Ex- 
cept on the North Atlantic route the long-distance ocean pas- 
senger traffic is secondary to the freight traffic of the passenger- 
carrying lines. Any agreement concerning division of territory 
or ports, the number of their sailings, vessel tonnage, or number 
of steamers influences passenger as well as freight competition. 

"Ocean fares have fluctuated less, and have, on the whole, been 
maintained at a higher level than freights, both because of the 
difference in competitive conditions mentioned above and be- 
cause of the higher capital, operating and maintenance costs of 
the passenger service. While the economies resulting from in- 
creased size of vessels and efficiency of marine engineering were 
accompanied by lower freight rates, similar economies in pas- 
senger steamers were largely offset by the additional costs oc- 
casioned by increased speed, comfort, luxury and betterments of 
the passenger service. There are times, of course, when ocean 
freights temporarily soar to levels which passenger fares can- 
not approach. The war in Europe, for example, although stimu- 
lating an acute demand for freight tonnage, caused a pronounced 
shrinkage in the volume of the North Atlantic passenger traffic." 

■House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Vol, IV, 
''Proceedings in the Investigation of Shipping Combinations/' p. 28. 



CHAPTER XVII 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF OCEAN RATES AND 

SERVICES 

Throughout this manual reference has been repeatedly made 
to the customs laws and regulations of the United States and to 
the consular regulations of foreign countries because the legal 
requirements regarding the entry and clearance of vessels and 
cargoes are of direct concern to the traffic departments of 
steamship lines, to the operators of tramp vessels, and to the 
various agencies that have been described. The United States 
Government has also for many years applied its so-called naviga- 
tion laws, which comprise a volume of over 550 pages, the most 
comprehensive statute being the Seamen's Act of March 4, 1915. 
They include the vessel registry acts, the measurement laws, the 
tonnage tax laws, and the statutes regulating the seaworthiness, 
safety and inspection of vessels. They include the many pro- 
visions applicable to the nationality, licensing, qualifications, 
powers and number of officers on American vessels; and those 
governing the minimum number of the crew, the shipping of 
certified lifeboat men and able seamen, the ability of 75 per cent, 
of the crew to understand orders given by a vessel's officers, the 
payment of the crew's wages, the agreements under which the 
crew members are shipped, their provisions and water allow- 
ance, the size and condition of their quarters, the number of 
watches when at sea and the number of hours of work when 
in port, the treatment of the crew by officers and the penalty for 
desertion. These and other navigation laws are variously ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Commissioner of Navigation, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Shipping Commissioners, Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Public Health, Consular Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Department, Navy Department, Steamboat 
Inspection Service, War Trade Board Section of the State De- 
partment, and other federal executive departments, bureaus and 
boards. The principal maritime laws that concern ocean ship- 
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pers, ship owners and operators, ship officers and seamen are 
discussed in a separate manual of this series on Laws of the 
Sea by Mr. George L. Canfield. Some of them concern steam- 
ship traffic management, but many are primarily applicable to 
the work of other departments in a steamship company's or- 
ganization.^ 

The administration of ports by local authorities is also a factor 
in traffic management, although one that is more directly con- 
nected with steamship operation. The Federal Government and 
the local, state and municipal authorities exercise dual authority 
in the regulation of piers, wharves, elevators and other facilities, 
port charges and dues, dockage and wharfage practices, health 
and quarantine control, and police supervision. Both exercise 
control over pilots and pilotage although state regulation is in 
this case by permission of Congress.' 

The purpose of this chapter is to give an account of the extent 
to which the Government regulates steamship services and ocean 
rates, for such regulation is particularly applicable to traffic 
management. 

Passenger and Immigration Laws 

Although the ocean freight and cabin passenger services were 
for many years relatively free from government control, except 
such as resulted indirectly from the customs, consular, and gen- 
eral navigation laws referred to above, steerage passenger traffic 
has been subjected to special regulation since 1882. The pas- 
senger act enacted in that year, as amended to date, limits the 
number of steerage passengers that a vessel may carry; it re- 
quires reasonable steerage accommodations and prescribes the 
minimum space per passenger on steerage decks ; it regulates the 
food, light and air, discipline and cleanliness, medical attention 
and the privacy of steerage passengers. The carriage of cargo 
and stores on steerage decks, and of explosives and livestock on 
vessels carrying steerage passengers is prohibited. The keeping 
of a passenger list is required, and fees are prescribed in case 
of the death of steerage passengers. Inspection of vessels by 

^ See also E R. Johnson and G. G. Huebner, "Principles of Ocean 
Transportation," Chapter XXIV (General Navigation Laws of the U. S.). 

" Ibid., Chapter X. Ocean Ports and Terminals, pp. 130-135, and Chapter 
XXVI, Aid and Regulation by States and Municipalities. 
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the customs authorities is provided to insure the enforcement 
of the act. 

The steerage service is also aflFected directly by the United 
States immigration laws. Immigrants brought to the United 
States are subjected to examination by the Immigration autliori- 
ties, and if found to be afflicted with tuberculosis or with a 
''loathsome or dangerous contagious disease'' are excluded. The 
Immigration Act of 1917 also excludes aliens of the following 
classes: — ^idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, epileptic or insane 
persons; persons who have had previous attacks of insanity; 
persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; vagrants; 
persons with chronic alcoholism; professional beggars; paupers, 
and persons with mental or physical defects that may affect their 
ability to earn a living; persons likely to become a public charge; 
those who were convicted of or admit having conmiitted a felony 
or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; po- 
lygamists and those believing in or advocating polygamy; an- 
archists and members of anarchistic organizations ; prostitutes and 
white slavers; contract laborers, with certain exceptions, and 
persons coming because of advertisements for laborers printed 
or distributed abroad; persons whose passage is paid by a ccm> 
poration, association, society, municipality or foreign govern- 
ment; stowaways, unless otherwise admissible and allowed to 
enter in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor; and children 
under sixteen years of age, unless accompanied by or coming to 
one or both parents or admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor as persons not likely to, become a public charge. This 
law also excludes, with certain expressed exceptions, aliens over 
sixteen years of age who cannot read the English language or 
some other language or dialect. The immigration of natives 
from Oriental countries is prohibited subject to exceptions con- 
tained in the law or in existing treaties. 

The solicitation of alien immigrants by vessel owners or op- 
erators or by the masters, officers or agents of vessels is specifi- 
cally prohibited and penalized. If any excluded aliens are 
brought to the United States by a steamship company and their 
disease, inability or other grounds for exclusion could have been 
detected at the time of embarkation by means of a competent 
medical examination or by the exercise of reasonable precau- 
tion, the steamshif^ company may be required to pay specified 
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amounts to the customs collector and "in addition a sum equal 
to that paid by such alien for his transportation from the initial 
point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival 
for each and every violation of the provisions of this section, 
such latter sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to 
the alien on whose account assessed." The act of 1917, more- 
over, provides "that all aliens brought to this country in violation 
of law shall be immediately sent back, in accommodations of the 
same class in which they arrived, to the country whence they 
respectively came, on the vessels bringing them, unless in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Labor immediate deportation is not 
practicable or proper. The cost of their maintenance while on 
land, as well as the expense of the return of such aliens, shall 
be borne by the owner or owners of the vessels on which they 
respectively came." Steamship companies are also required, 
with certain exceptions, to pay a head tax of eight dollars for 
every alien immigrant who is admitted by the immigration 
authorities. 

Thb Interstate Commerce Act 

The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 as amended to date 
applies directly to the traffic of steamship companies in interstate 
commerce and in the trade with adjacent foreign countries when 
handled partly by rail and partly by water under "a common 
control, management or arrangement for a continuous carriage 
or shipment," and as amended by the Panama Canal Act of 
1912 it applies directly to all interstate traffic handled partly by 
rail and partly by water. In the coastwise and Great Lakes 
trade the Interstate Commerce Commission may establish 
through rail-water routes, maximum joint rates, and maximum 
proportional rates applicable to rail-water traffic; it may order 
the carriers to establish physical connections between rail and 
water carriers ; it may order the issue of through bills of lading ; 
it may fix rate divisions between the railroads and steamship 
companies; and it may regulate ferries operated and terminal 
facilities used in connection with interstate rail-water traffic. 

The interstate commerce act does not, however, apply to the 
port-to-port charges or services of steamship companies engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the trade with adjacent foreign 
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countries. The only direct powers of the Commission in the 
port-to-port business are embodied in Section 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act, which under a ruling of the Supreme Court 
empowers the Commission to obtain statistical reports and pre- 
scribe a system of accounts covering the port-to-port as well as 
the rail-water traffic of domestic steamship lines who handle 
traffic in connection with the railroads; and in Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act which provides that steamship lines owned 
or controlled by railroads with whom they are or might be in 
competition may under certain conditions continue to be so 
owned or controlled with the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but that their rates, schedules and practices 
must be filed with the Commission and become subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act to the same extent as those of the con- 
trolling railroads. 

The charges and services of steamship companies engaged in 
the overseas foreign trade are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission as regards either their port-to-port business or the 
traffic which they handle in connection with the railroads. The 
Commission can regulate ocean carriers in the overseas foreign 
trade only indirectly by regulating the railroads with whom they 
interchange traffic, and the ocean terminals used by the railroads 
in the foreign trade. The Commission can regulate the export 
and import rates of the railroads, their rules and regulations, 
their demurrage and other charges and their practices exactly 
as in case of the domestic traffic of the railroads. The Panama 
Canal Act of 1912 also provides that "if any rail carrier subject 
to the act to regulate commerce enters into arrangements with 
any water carrier operating from a port in the United States to 
a foreign country through the Panama Canal or otherwise for 
the handling of through business between interior points of the 
United States and such foreign country, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may require such railway to enter into similar 
arrangements with any or all other lines of steamships operating 
from said port to the same foreign country." The Commission 
has power to regulate the export and import charges and ser- 
vices of the railroads, but its jurisdiction does not extend to 
the charges and services of ocean carriers in the overseas trade. 

The Interstate Commerce Act as amended in Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act contains important provisions regarding the 
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If ownership or control of steamship companies by railroads. The 

t section provides first, that common carriers by water operating 

Si through the Panama Canal may not be owned or controlled by 

if railroads with which they are or might be in competition; and 

2( second, that common carriers by water not operating through 

gc the Panama Canal may not be oymed or controlled by railroads 

I with which they are or might be in competition unless the In- 

jj terstate Commerce Commission is of the opinion that such car- 

;< rier by water is "operated in the interest of the public and is of 

advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people" and 

that the contintiation of such railroad ownership or control "wUl 
^ neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the route by 

,. water under consideration." 

^ Section 11 of the Panama Canal Act also prohibits vessels in 

the coastwise or foreign trade from entering or passing through 
- the Panama Canal if they are owned, chartered, operated or 

controlled by concerns doing business in violation of the federal 

anti-trust laws. 



5 The Unite3> States Shipping Act of 1916 

f' 

|r The Shipping Act of September 7, 1916, was enacted in part to 

aid the American merchant marine and in part to regulate the 
port-to-port charges and services of ocean steamship lines anc! 
the relations between them. It does not affect the power or 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission nor confer 
upon the Shipping Board concurrent power or jurisdiction. The 
Shipping Board is given power to regulate the port-to-port traf- 
fic of steamship lines both in the interstate and foreign trades, 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission has power to regu- 
late such traffic as is handled partly by rail and partly by water 
in interstate commerce, but has no direct jurisdiction over steam- 
ship lines in the overseas foreign trade either as regards their 
port-to-port or their rail-ocean traffic. The functions of the two 
administrative bodies, however, and their respective fields of 
action are closely related.' 
Tlie Shipping Act of 1916 prohibits "common carriers by 

'Dispute has arisen as to the effect that proposed railroad regulation 
bills now before Congress would have upon the jurisdictions of the Ship- 
ping Board and Interstate Commerce Commission over transportation 
by water in interstate commerce. 
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water" in foreign commerce and in interstate commerce on the 
high seas or the Great Lakes on "regular routes from port to 
port" and also concerns engaged in the business of forwarding 
or in furnishing wharfage, dock, warehouse or other terminal 
facilities in connection with such carriers, from giving any undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantages to a particular person, 
locality or description of traffic. It prohibits them from trans- 
porting the property for any person at less than their regular 
rates by means of false billing, classification, weighing or weight 
reports or by other unjust or unfair device; and from in any 
way inducing marine insurance companies or underwriters to 
discriminate against competing carriers. It similarly prohibits 
them from disclosing to any persons other than the shipper or 
consignee, except with their consent, any information regarding 
their cargoes that may be used to their detriment. 

The carriers and other concerns mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph are required to file with the Shipping Board a true 
copy or memorandum of every agreement regarding rates or 
fares, special accommodations, privileges or advantages, the 
control of competition, the pooling of traffic or earnings, the 
control of sailings by the allotment of ports or otherwise, the 
limitation of freight or passenger traffic, or any other exclusive, 
preferential or cooperative arrangement. The Board is given 
power to "disapprove, cancel or modify any ocean conference 
agreement which it finds to be unfair as between carriers, ship- 
pers, exporters, importers, or ports, or between exporters from 
the United States and their foreign competitors, or to operate 
to the detriment of the commerce of the United States, or to 
be in violation of this Act." When, however, a conference agree- 
ment is approved by the Board and is lawful under the Shipping 
Act it is excepted from the provisions of the federal anti-trust 
laws. The purpose of Congress was to avoid the disadvantages 
of ocean conferences but to retain their advantages. 

Certain of the disadvantages that have at times been incident 
to ocean conferences are specifically prohibited in the Act. Com- 
mon carriers in interstate or foreign commerce may not pay de- 
ferred rebates, use fighting ships, or retaliate against a shipper 
by refusing or threatening to refuse available space accommoda- 
tions, or by resorting to other unfair methods because he has 
patronized other carriers or for other reasons. Nor may they 
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make unfair contracts with a shipper on the basis of the volume 
of freight offered, or tmjustly discriminate against any shipper 
in the matter of space accommodations, the loading and landing 
'^ of cargo in proper condition, or the settlement of claims. 

'^ Other regulatory provisions of the Shipping Act of 1916 draw 

^- a distinction between interstate and foreign shipping. Common 

''': carriers by water operating on regular routes in the coastwise 

'^' or Great Lakes trades are required to establish and observe just 

■'-. and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classifications, tariffs, regu- 

'' lations and practices throughout their entire port-to-port busi- 

3! ness. They are, moreover, obliged to file with the Board and 

^ keep open to public inspection, tariffs showing their maximum 

t^ rates, fares and other charges; and they may not charge more 

? than the charges so filed without .the approval of the Board and 

f after ten days' notice unless the Board for good cause waives 

such notice. If the Board finds any rate, fare or other charge, 
i or any classification, tariff, regulation or practice to be unjust 

1 or unreasonable, it may prescribe and substitute in place of it 

t ''a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare or charge, or a just 

L and reasonable classification, tariff, regulation, or practice." If 

V a carrier by water in interstate commerce reduces its freight 

C rates at competitive points below a fair and remunerative basis 

f with the purpose of driving out or injuring a competitive coast- 

f wise or Great Lakes carrier, it may not again increase such 

t freight rates unless the Board after holding hearings finds the 

i increase to be justified by changed conditions other than the 

i elimination of competition. 

3 In the foreign trade, on the contrary, the Shipping Board 

f under the Act of 1916 can prescribe rates only on the ground of 

$ unjust discrimination, and the steamship lines are not required 

i to systematically file their tariffs, or give a ten days' notice be- 

J fore advancing their rates. The Act, however, prohibits charges 

I that are "imjustly discriminatory between shippers or ports, or 

unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the United States as com- 
t pared with their foreign competitors," and it authorizes the 

Board to correct such unjust discrimination or prejudice. It also 
requires steamship lines, forwarders, and concerns engaged in 
providing wharfage, dock, warehouse or other terminal facili- 
ties in the foreign trade to establish and observe ''just and reason- 
able regulations and practices relating to or connected with the 
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receiving, handling, storing or delivering property," and cm- 
powers the Board to prescribe a just and reasonable regulation 
or practice for any found to be unjust or unreasonable. "Cargo 
boats commonly called ocean tramps" are specifically exempted 
from these provisions which apply in f<3reign conunerce. 

In enforcing the Act of 1916 and exercising its powers the 
Shipping Board may act either on its own initiative or on sworn 
complaints, and it may subpoena witnesses and compel the pro- 
duction of books, documents or other evidence. Its orders, made 
after holding hearings, may with the exception of those calling 
for the payment of money, be enforced by obtaining a writ of 
injunction or other process from a federal district court Or- 
ders involving the payment of money and reparation awards 
may be enforced by filing suits or petitions in a federal district 
court or in any other court specified in the Act. The Board's 
rate orders are of course subject to review by the federal courts 
in the same way that those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are reviewable, and as in the latter case the courts will 
probably limit tliemselves to a consideration of questions of con- 
stitutionality and law. 

The Act of 1916 carries severe penalties for violations of the 
Act. A general money penalty of $5,000 is provided for the 
violation of sections not embodying different penalties. If the 
owner or master of a vessel laden with merchandise refuses to 
accept freight destined to the ports for which the vessel is bound, 
although there is available space and the freight is in proper 
condition, contains no merchandise for which the vessel is not 
adapted and the proper freight charges are offered, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse clearance. 

The Shipping Act of 1916 is important also because of the 
ship purchase plan embodied in it. It authorizes the Shipping 
Board to purchase, lease, charter or have vessels constructed 
and to sell, charter or lease such vessels upon approval of the 
President and also such as may be transferred to it from the 
Army or Navy. It mbreover authorizes the Board to organize 
one or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equip- 
ment, lease, charter, maintenance and operation of merchant ves- 
sels. The Emergency Fleet Corporation was formed under this 
provision. The original fund made available was limited to 
$50,000,000, but this was vastly increased after the United States 
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entered the war and an acute tonnage emergency arose. The Act 
provides that the operation of vessels by any such corporation 
in which the United States is then a stockholder shall discontinue 
within five years ^fter the conclusion of the war is proclaimed 
by the President, and that the corporation shall then be dissolved. 
The Shipping Board to which the corporation's vessels and other 
property shall revert, "may sell, lease or charter such vessels as 
provided in section seven and shall dispose of the property 
other than vessels on the best available terms/' 



War Control of Ocean Shipping 

Although the Government ship purchase plan inaugurated in 
the Shipping Act of 1916 was the immediate result of tlie ship- 
ping emergency which had developed since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, the regulatory provisions of the Act are 
only in part the result of war conditions. They provide for 
regulation which will continue after war conditions disappear 
tuiless Congress should see fit to legislate otherwise. War con- 
trol of ocean shipping in the United States was not extensive 
until after the Government declared a state of war to exist be- 
tween the United States and Germany. The control then ex- 
ercised far exceeded the permanent r^ulation embodied in the 
shipping act of 1916. 

In September, 1917, the Shipping Board announced its in- 
tention to requisition all American vessels above 2,500 tons 
dead-weight capacity. It formulated standardized requisition 
charters and controlled the operation of vessels under the bare- 
boat or time charter forms referred to in Chapter XII. The 
War and Navy Departments had, even before this action was 
taken by the Shipping Board, commandeered vessels for their 
own use, and the War Trade Board through its power to issue 
or withhold bunker coal licenses had been exercising a measure 
of control over vessel movements. The Shipping Board also 
chartered many foreign neutral vessels. 

One reason for requisitioning and chartering vessels was to 
control them so that the available tonnage would be used where 
most needed. The other reason was to control rates. The 
Shipping Board began to prescribe charter rates for vessels 
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under its control in September and later it made the following 
announcement regarding vessels under 2,500 tons dead-weight 
capacity: "There are a number of small vessels which are not 
in the requisition size that have been making these (trans- At- 
lantic) trips under extortionate rates, and after consideration 
by the Ship Control Committee it has been decided that, after 
February 20, 1918, no American steamship under 2,500 tons 
dead-weight will be permitted to clear for a trans-Atlantic voy- 
age or to engage in other long voyage trades." 

On July 18, 1918, moreover. Congress enacted special war 
legislation specifically conferring upon the President complete 
power to control the rates, terms, conditions at which American 
vessels are chartered and at which citizens of the United States 
charter foreign vessels. The Act also empowered the President 
to prescribe reasonable freight rates, terms and conditions gov- 
erning the transportation of cargoes on vessels of the United 
States. These powers over charter rates and ocean freight 
rates were exercised by the President through the Shipping 
Board. The operation and management of vessels, directly 
and through private operators and managers is conducted 
through the Division of Operations of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Other regulatory steps taken by the Shipping Board included 
the improvement and control of coal handling facilities; the 
control of tugs and barges; and the sending of men to various 
ports to speed up the handling of vessels. War port boards were 
also created in the fall of 1917 to develop and control port facili- 
ties, the New York board consisting of representatives of the 
Shipping Board and the War and Navy Departments. In order 
to reduce the volume of foreign trade and in that way release 
ocean tonnage the Board created a Division of Planning and 
Statistics and sent representatives to various foreign countries. 

Other branches of the Government also exercised regulatory 
functions affecting ocean shipping during the war. The Division 
of Planning and Statistics cooperated with the War Trade Board 
in determining how the volume of imports and exports could 
best be reduced. The War Trade Board having the power to 
withhold licenses and restrict foreign trade acted not only with 
a view to preventing American products from reaching the enemy 
and to conserving food stuffs and other products for the United 
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States and the Allied countries; it also restricted trade so as 
to release tonnage and facilitate its control and effective use. 
As was previously mentioned, this board likewise exercised a 
direct control over the movement of vessels through the issue or 
refusal of bunker coal licenses. The State and Commerce De- 
partments cooperated in the work of licensing imports and re- 
ducing their volume by sending commercial attaches abroad, 
and various departments encouraged the home production of 
products which were formerly imported from abroad. The 
Food Administration in cooperation with the War Trade Board 
controlled the exportation of grain and other food stuffs. 

The Railroad Administration controlled the movement of ex- 
port freight from the interior to the ports either directly, or in 
the case of New York, through the General Operating Conmiittee 
of the eastern railroads referred to in Chapter XI. It took over 
the important Atlantic and Gulf Coastwise lines, and various 
inland and coastwise waterways. It established a North Atlantic 
Ports Freight Traffic Conmiittee with its main office at New 
York and divisions at Baltimore and Philadelphia to control the 
carload domestic freight, except freight consigned to an officer 
of the U. S. Government, for coastwise vessels ; to make freight 
embargoes effective when issued by the lines serving these ports, 
and to issue railroad shipping permits as exceptions to embargoes 
when conditions warrant. 

A joint "exports control committee" consisting of representa- 
tives of the Railroad Administration, the Shipping Board, the 
War and Navy Departments, and the traffic executives controlling 
Allied traffic was also created. This committee was formed to 
determine the probable amounts of export and domestic freight 
that needed to be handled at the ports, how war freight could 
best be routed to the seaboard, the ports to which specified over- 
seas freight should be transported, and the distribution of the 
total volume of all export freight between the various ports so 
as to facilitate its handling and avoid congestion. 

Two "shipping control committees" to unify the control of 
American vessels and virtually pool them with the Allied coun- 
tries were appointed when the confusion resulting from lack 
of close cooperation between the Shipping Board, the Naval 
Transport and the Army Transport services, which were operat- 
ing vessels independently, became apparent, and when it became 
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clear that cooperation with the Allies in the use of ocean ton- 
nage was desirable. One of the committees consisted of three 
American steamship men, and the other committee which 
brought about cooperation with the Allies consisted of two of 
the members of the American committee and a representative of 
the British Admiralty. These committees were given power to 
divert incoming vessels away from congested ports to what- 
ever ports were at a particular time best able to receive them, 
and to select the ports from which outbound vessels were to 
clear. 

This war control of ocean shipping is mentioned because 
some of it is still in effect and because it may have an influence 
upon regulation in the future. Most of it seems, however, to be 
of a temporary character and destined to disappear or to be 
greatly modified as normal conditions approach. Many of the 
restrictions on foreign trade and ocean cargoes, for example, 
have already been raised and the stringent powers over ship- 
ping granted to the President in the Act of July 18, 1918, will 
come to an end when the treaty of peace is proclaimed, or within 
nine months from such date. The traffic department of steam- 
ship lines will, however, continue to be concerned with the cus- 
toms and navigation laws, with the passenger act and immigra- 
tion laws, the Interstate Commerce and Panama Canal acts, with 
the Shipping Act of 1916, and with whatever remnants of war 
control may continue or new legislation be enacted. 
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Associations of steamship own* 
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Baggage department, 43. 
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236. 
Bill of lading clerks, duties of, 
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Board of General Appraisers, 
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Bond to produce complete mani- 
fest and export declarations, 
129. 

Booking records, 87-88. 

Branch seaboard offices, 26. 

Brazilian consular invoice, 
161. 

British Blue Book rates, 244. 

Brokerage, rate of, 79. 

Bunker fuel, stores and supplies, 
application and license for» 
132. 

Cabin department, subdivisions 

of, 35-37. 
Calcutta-Pacific pool, 64. 



Canadian invoice of goods sold 
by exporter prior to shipment, 
167, 16& 

Cargo: affidavit and agreement 
governing disposition of, 131; 
application and permit to al- 
low unpermitted, to remain up- 
on wharf, 143; general permit 
to lade or unlade, 142; pre- 
liminary application to lade or 
unlade, 140. 

Cargo contracts and booking rec- 
ords, 87-88. 

Cargo vessels, operating as 
tramps, 12. 

Carrier's manifest of merchan- 
dise in bond, 158. 

Certificate of inspection, 117. 

Certificate of registry, 115, 116. 

Certificate of origin, 162, 164. 

Certificates of purity, 150. 

Charter parties : gross form, 202- 
210; net form, 210-216; time, 
185-201; trip or voyage, 202- 
225. 

Charter rate-making, 242, 243. 

Charter rates: how based, 233; 
prescribed during war by Ship- 
ping Board, 262. 

Charter traffic: conferences and 
pools difficult in, 58. 

Charters: during war control of 
U. S. shipping, 261; types of, 
in ocean shipping, 185. 

Chartered service, 10-13; types 
of, 44. 

Chartered steamship services, or- 
ganization and administration 
of, 44-54 
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Chartered vessels, cooperation 
among, 56. 

Chartering department, 8. 

Clearance clerks, 25. 

Clearance of vessel to a foreign 
port, 130, 135. 

Coal charter party: Welsh forn^ 
222, 223. 

Coastwise lines: control of, by 
Railroad Administration, 263. 

Coastwise trade : not open to for- 
eign vessels, 57; regulations of 
Shipping Act concerning, 259. 

Combination lines, 4. 

Commercial invoices, }66. 

Commercial time charters, con- 
ditions of, 190-194. 

Competition: a dominating 
factor in charter rates, 242; 
by "fighting ships," 66; control 
of, through conference agree- 
ments, 60; influence of, 238* 
239; in freight forwarding 
business, 82-83; in making of 
passenger fares, 250; in ocean 
passenger business, 251; in 
rate making, 236; methods of 
controlling, between confer- 
ence lines, 65, and non-confer- 
ence lines, 66; rates, 69. 

Comptroller's department, 9. 

Conference agreements in char- 
tered ocean service: 56; dis- 
rupted by European War, 58; 
provisions of Shipping Act 
regarding, 258. 

Conferences: advantages of, 68; 
complaints against, 6y; im- 
portance of, reduced during 
war, 235; ocean line, 58. 

Conferences, pools, and rate and 
traffic agreements of ocean 
carriers, 56-70. 

Construction department, 8. 

Consular documents, special, 170. 

Consular invoice: provisions of, 
151-156; regulations governing, 
160-162. 



Consular officers, certify bills of 
lading, 160. 

Cooperation among chartered 
vessels, 56; in ocean line busi- 
ness, 57. 

Court of Customs Appeals, 158. 

Currency certificate, 156. 

Custom house brokers: fee paid 
to, 158; shipping documents 
used by, 157, 158. 

Customs attorneys, 159. 

Customs permit, 108. 

Customs regulations, code of, 
156. 

Deferred rebate ^rstem, 66. 

Delivery order, 109. 

Delivery receipt, ill. 

Demurrage charges, 209. 

Department of operations, & 

Differential rates, 62. 

Dock receipts, 91-93. 

Dock sheets, 94. 

Documents required on clearing^ 

a vessel in the foreign trade, 

1 18-130. 
Documents required on entering 

a vessel in foreign trade, 130- 

144. 
Drawback privilege, 150. 

Ellis Island, immigrant agent at, 
40. 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
formation of, 260. 

Engineer department, 8. 

Export bill of lading, 103-104. 

Export cargoes, method of hand- 
ling, at New York, 175. 

Export declaration, 146, 147. 

Export licenses, during the war, 

98, ISO- 
Export meat inspection cer- 
tificate, 149. 
Export rates from interior 

points, 248. 
Export trade of the United 
States, Shipping Documents 
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Required by Foreign Govern- 
ments in, 160-170. 

Exporters: disadvantages of 
American, 239; official docu- 
ments required of, 146-151. 

Exports, special inspection cer- 
tificates needed for, 149. 

Express business: difference be- 
tween foreign and domestic, 
77. 

Express companies, internation- 
al business of, 73, 74, 75. 

Express lines, 4. 

Fares, see Ocean Passenger 
fares. 

"Fighting ships," d^. 

Final notice of arrival, 109. 

Foreign Governments, Shipping 
Documents Required by, in 
United States Export Trade, 
160-170. 

Foreign trade: activity in, by 
freight forwarders, 74 ; author- 
ity of Shipping Board regard- 
ing rates in, 259; combination 
rates, in, 249; competition in, 
248; documents required on 
clearing a vessel in the, 118- 
130; documents required on 
entering a vessel in, 130-144; 
foreign consular requirements 
in, loi; increasing interest in, 
248; report of entrance or 
clearance of vessels in, 130; 
shipments, special rates for, 
247. 

Forwarder's bill of lading: 178, 

179; provisions of, 181. 
't'orwarder's expense bill, 182, 
183. 

Forwarder's lighterage instruc- 
tions, 176. 

Forwarder's shipping instruc- 
tions, 173, 174. 

Forwarder's trucking instruc- 
tions, 177. 

Forwarder's waybills. 181, 182. 



Freight agencies, 26-28. 

Freight agents, duties of, 27. 

Freight agreements in North 
Atlantic-European trade, chart 
of, opp. 62. 

Freight brokerage and forward- 
ing charges, 79, 80. 

Freight ^classification : 229-232; 
economic value of, 71. 

Freight contracts, 87. 

Freight department : connection 
of, with other departments, 
30; inbound, functions of, 28, 
29; outbound, clerical and so- 
liciting staff in, 23-24. 

Freight engagement record, 88. 

Freight forwarder: branch of- 
fices of, 75; business organi- 
zation of, 74; chart of, 76; de- 
partments in office of, 79; for- 
eign, 75; forwarding staff of, 
78; main profit of, 81; nature 
of services of, 71; obtaining 
of rates by, 249; take entire 
charge of export shipments, 
72; transaction, a typical one 
described, 171-184. 

Freight forwarding business : 
competition in, 82; shipping 
documents used in ocean, 171- 
184. 

Freight forwarding charges, 79- 
80. 

Freight forwarding, ocean, 71- 

79. 
Freight offices abroad, 27. 

Freight rate agreements. North 
Atlantic-European, 62. 

Freight rates, see Rates. 

Freight traffic department: chart 
of organization of, 19; func- 
tions of, 18; organization of, 
18-31. 

Freight traffic manager: duties 
of, 20, 21; outbound, duties of 
22, 23. 

General cargo gross form chart- 
er party, 203, 204. 
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General cargo net form charter 
party, 212, 213. 

General order issued to customs 
inspectors, 145. 

General permit to lade or un- 
lade, 123. 

General steamship operator, 48. 

Government rate-making, 243- 
245; Great Britain's example 
followed in, 244. 

Government regulation of ocean 
rates and services, 252-264. 

Government time charters dur- 
ing the war, provisions of, 
197-201. 

Great Lakes trade, regula,tions 
of Shipping Act regarding, 

259- 
Gross form charter parties, 202. 

Gross form coal charter party, 

205-206. 

Health certificates, 169. 

Immigrant passenger laws, 253- 

255. 
Immigrant traffic, allocation of, 

40. 

Immigration Act of 1917, provi- 
sions of, 254. 

Immigrants: penalty for viola- 
tion of laws regarding, 254; 
U. S. regulations regarding, 

254, 255. 

Import duties, relation of certifi- 
cates of origin to, 164. 

Importer's declaration and oath, 

157. 

Importers, official documents re- 
quired of, 1 51-156. 

Industrial bulk carriers: 13-16; 
advantages of, 14. 

Inland rates to and from ship- 
side, 246-248; different rates 
according to routes, 247. 

Insurance department, 10. 

Interstate Commerce Act, appli- 



cation of, to steamship traffic, 

255- 

Lighterage charges, 209. 
Lighterage or trucking instruc- 
tions, 175. 
Line services, nature of, 5. 
Line traffic, nature of, 5. 
List of sea stores, 137. 

Main office booking clerks, 35. 
Main office landing clerks, 36. 
Managing owner, operation of, 

46, 47- 
Manifest clerks, duties of, 25. 
Marine or deck department, & 
Marine insurance, 51. 
Master's extension of protest, 

112, 114. 
Master's oath under Seamen's 

Act, 122, 123. 
Measurement rules, by whom 

applied, 115. 
Mediterranean westbound freight 

traffic agreement, administra- 
tion of, 59. 
Minimum rate agreements in 

North Atlantic trade, 6i. 
Modified gross and net charters, 

217-225. 
Money pool, described, 62, 63. 

Navigation laws, application of, 
to government regulation of 
ocean rates and services, 252. 

Net form charters, 210-216. 

New York net grain charter 
party, pre-war conditions, 213, 
214; war conditions, 215, 2x6. 

New York-West African pool, 
64. 

Nitrate charter party, pre-war 
conditions, 218, 219; war con- 
ditions, 220, 221. 

Non-dumping or value certifi- 
cates, 166, 169. 

Nord-Atlantischer Dampfer Li- 
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nien Verband conference, 60, 
61. 

North Atlantic-European freight 
rate agreements, 62. 

North Atlantic passenger agree- 
ments, 250. 

Note of protest, 112, 113. 



Oath of master: of steam vessel 
clearing without passengers, 
125; on entering American 
vessels from foreign port, 
136; on entering foreign ves- 
sels from foreign port, 137. 

Ocean bills of lading: 98-104; 
export, 103-104; forwaiyier% 
178; order, 100; uniform, not 
yet adopted, loi, 104; varia- 
tions in provisions ofi 102. 

Ocean conferences, see Confer- 
ences. 

Ocean freight classifications, 
229-232. 

Ocean freight forwarding busi- 
ness, shipping doctunents used 
in, 171-184. 

Ocean line conferences, organ- 
ization of, 58. 

Ocean line rate-making, 235- 
251; see also Rates. 

Ocean passenger fares: 250, 
251; competitive forces affect- 
ing, 250; fluctuation in, 251; 
principles governing making 
of, 250. 

Ocean rate-making, 246-251. 

Ocean rate-making powers dur- 
ing European war, 243. 

Ocean rate quotations, 233, 234. 

Ocean rates: see Rates. 

Ocean services and traffic agen- 
cies, types of, 3-17. 

Ocean shipping, war control of, 
261-263. 

Ocean tariffs: applicable only to 
regular cargoes of steamship 
lines, 232; classification of 



contents of, 231; publication 
of, 230; shipping rules in, 231. 

Ocean transportation services, 
types of, 3. 

"On the berth," 12, 45, 50. 

Overseas trade, not under juris- 
diction of Interstate Com- 
merce Cummission, 256. 



Package freight, reduced rates 

on» 73- 
Packages, general order to send 

unpermitted, from wharf to 

public store, 144. 
Panama Canal Act of 1912, 255, 

256, 257. 
Parcel receipts, 104, 105. 
Passenger act of 1882, 253. 
Passenger agents, 39. 
Passenger agreements in North 

Atlantic trade, chart of, 60. 
Passenger and immigration laws, 

253-255. 
Passenger carrying lines: special 

function of, 4; variation of, 

3. 
Passenger de|partment, branch 

offices of, 38. 

Passenger list, 138. 

Passenger services, classification 

of, 34. 

Passenger traffic : cooperation 
of, with other departments, 41 ; 
status of, 32. 

Passenger traffic department, or- 
ganization of, 32-43. 

Passenger traffic manager, du- 
ties of, 33-35. 

Permit clerks, 25. 

Permit sheet, 92. 

"Pixpinus" charter, 224. 

Pooling of steerage traffic, 6x. 

Pools, conferences and rate and 
traffic agreements of ocean 
carriers, 56-70. 

Pools, ocean line: American- 
Asiatic, 64; Baltic, 63, 64; 



